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YEAST FOR 


‘Bake with Yeast Foam 


For delicious home-made bread, so appetizing with 


its golden crown and its ricn tragrance, tnere 1s no 
better guarantee than Yeast Foam or Magic Yeast. 
The incomparable quality of these famous yeasts has 
been proved through their continued use for halfa 
century by millions of American housewives. 


Eat Yeast Foam Tablets 


Although made by a different process and for a 
different purpose, Yeast Foam Tablets are of the 
same excellence as our baking yeasts. Made of pure 
whole yeast, unadulterated by drugs or other ingredi 








EVERY NEED 

- A ~ A 

ents, they are highly recommended and widely used 
for disorders associated with vitamin B deficiency. 
For health-building purposes there is no yeast so 
convenient, palatable and easy-to-take as Yeast Foam 


Tablets Your drugg 


t sells them. 


‘Drink Yeast Foam Malted Milk 


Due to the presence of substantial quantities of 
yeast, Yeast Foam Malted Milk is more nourishing 
and more digestible than malted milk 
Aoreover it flavor which finds 
instant appeal with invalids, children and adults 
as well. Like our other products, this malted milk 
is made up to the Yeast Foam standard. 


ordinary 
has a delicious 








Northwestern Yeast Co. 

1753 Ashland Ave., Chicago, II]. 
Please send me your free circular 

and sample of Yeast FoamTablets 








Northwestern Yeast Co. 
1753 Ashland Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Please send me your fre 


book, "The 


Northwestern Yeast Co. 

1753 Ashland Ave., Chicago, Tl. 
lease se nd me Large Introduc- 

tory Bottle of Yeast Foam Malted 


Milk for which I enclose 50 cents, 


e recipe 


Artof Making Bread” 
Name 


Address 
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In Our Mutual Interest 





It has been our constant aim to make 
Successful Farming worthy of being 
looked upon as a good friend in the 
more than a million farm homes into 
which it makes monthly visits. With 
that end in view we have refused 
many thousands of dollars’ worth of 
idvertising each year because we felt 
that either the products advertised, or 
the companies back of the advertis- 
| ing were not such as a good friend 
| would introduce to you. 

People have confidence in their 
friends and we have gone to great 
lengths to be sure that the material 
appearing in the editorial columns 
‘vas practical and authentic and 
chat readers might safely place as 
great confidence in the informa- 
tion, ideas and experiences pre- 
sented as they would place in a 
close friend. 

We take a lot of pride in letters 
like the one from Mrs. Johnson, 
an Iowa reader, from which the 
following extracts are quoted: 

“Tt seems as tho Successful Farm- 
ing were an old acquaintance and 
friend, for I really don’t know 
when we—the paper and I—first 
became acquainted. My father, 
whose subscription for six years I 
am enclosing, was a subscriber as 
long as I can remember (or so it 
seems to me). 

“It is always a great pleasure to 
meet old friends when one is away 
from home. That same feeling 
came over me a few years ago 
when I was visiting friends in 
southern Minnesota and in every 
home I came to I found Successful 
Farming.” 


e's 

In another part of her letter Mrs. 
Johnson emphasizes another of our 
constant aims when she writes: 
‘We always find so many things 
in each issue which we can use 
immediately. When the December 
issue came, my problem of mit- 
tens for the baby (he’s on my la 
now) was solved, for on page 90, 
found directions ‘for making splen- 
did mittens. My husband says I 
shall make his corn-husking mit- 
tens next year. 








“IT like the picture on the cover page 
of the December number so much. Those 
dear, innocent children bringing cheer to 
some dear old sick person by singing so 
sweetly and earnestly the beloved 
Christmas carols. We started that the 
last year I taught school and how the 
shut-ins did enjoy it. How the joyful 
tears came to the eyes of the old people 
who had not heard those dear Christmas 
melodies for years. I_wish the old cus- 
tom of caroling were revived everywhere.” 

* * * 

Successful Farming is the same helpful 
friend in hundreds of thousands of farm 
homes that it is in the home of the 
writer of the above letter—Editor. 











From Friend to Friend 


The popularity of biography is due, 
not so much to a desire directly to 
imitate the successful, to receive 
from them inspiration and perhaps an 
acquaintance with the basic principles 
that may be applied in bringing about 
other successes. 

The advertisements in Successful 
Farming are an excellent source of in- 
spiration. Announcement of new im- 
provements upon an old product is a 
story of achievement after long effort. 
Biographical accounts of the scope to 
which manufacturers extend their 

efforts to insure quality standards, 


as 


: —— reflect true adherence to basic 
principles and ideals. 
A FEW OF THE MANY Hidden between the lines are the 
Beauty in the FParmstead.............. 5 autobiographies of the men who are 
By William Dixon McReynolds behind the advertisements. They 
Read Denes Se — Industry..... 7 are doers—furnishing example and 
Praises Cooperative Failures ee 11 inspiration to we who are still 
By S. G. Rubinow working out our individual plans 
What Will Your Harvest Be........... 12 for service to society. 
By Albert A. Hansen To those with idle hands, adver- 
Practical Uses for Blectricity.......... a4 tisements frequently offer oppor- 


By Alson Secor 


Power Farming the Driver Way....... « 46 
By George R. Harrison 

Birdseye Views of Distant Countries.... 18 
By James T. Nichols 

Lincoln, the Farmer’s Emancipator..... “a 
By I. J. Mathews 

One Floor That Is Just Right.......... 32 
By J. H. Hawkins 

Let Self-Peeders Save Your Time....... 68 
By W. A. Foster 

Dairy gs Begin at the Manger...... 86 


By E. M. Harmon 


By W. Howard Forsyth 

**SpecialOccasion’’ Menus forEvery Month . 132 
By Edna Sibley Tipton 

My Best Help From Successful Farming .146 
Prize-Winning Contest Letters 

Eat Sea Foods for Iodine.............. 149 


By Nell B. Nichols 
The Best Finish for Your Kitchen Floor. .154 
By Margaret R. Buchman 
Dismissing the Family Sewing. . .166 
By Bab Bell 
DEPARTMENTS 
EE, Fe eed oe te ks olen ne candies 8-9 
General Articles ..........-.c2000-: 22-42 
Crops, Soils, Economics, 
Marketing, Farm Engineering, 
Radio, Building, etc. 
Our Washington Letter................ 10 
re 124 
Garten Gnd Orokard... .... cc scsvecse’s 44 
PS BO Ne ee 60 
GL Sen 6 oe noe 6% 68 isd uo = 
|... Pere ee Se eee Sere ee 100 
es v6 0 6 6 oo w80 8,9 0s 5 oe CeCe EN On 6 os 132 


tunities for usefulness—the chance 
to enter business or acquire special 
training and knowledge that will 
result in profitable occupation. 
With inspiration comes informa- 
tion, also. It is possible that in 
following the advertisement, some- 
one may bring to light a solution to 
your problem. Knowledge is power 


and as advertisements increase 
your acquaintance with products 
and how they are made, your abil- 


ity is also multiplied. 

The inspiration of Successful 
Farming advertisements is open to 
every member of the family. The 
subjects covered are directed to 
and in the interest of every mem- 
ber. Let the children study the 
advertisements. Perhaps it will lead 
them to want some one thing more 
than anything else and in securing 
it, they may learn the secret of 
directed effort and constant appli- 
cation which fundamentai to 
success, 

Finally, read the advertisements 
with confidence, for subscribers 
have been guaranteed against loss 
in dealing with advertisers in Suc- 
cessful Farming for 24 years. 


E.T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 


is 








We believe in honesty in advertising. 


the homes of our friends. 


person to a bank and guarantee his note. 


cents. Single copies, 5 cents. Rates to subscri 
countries, and to su 


satisfaction. Any time you're not sat 
paid for your subscription will be cheerfully ret 


the label is not changed 
scription, or if any error one noticed, subscriber will 





Our readers are our friends, and an 
advertisement in Successful’ Farming is an introduction of the advertiser by us,to 


We would not introduce a dishonest advertiser into your home thru our pages 
and guarantee his advertising any more than you would introduce a dishonest 
We refuse many thousands of dollars 


bers in the eighth zone, one year for 75 cents. Successful 
Farming is sold to every subscriber, without exception, strictly on a guarantee of 
isfied, just say so and the money you have 


returned. 
Renewal.—The date on the address label of et 
which the subscription is paid and is the subscriber’s ae, -y~ 
for to and including the month of the year indicated on the label py on 
upon receipt of the second oe 





guarantee. 
Guarantee.—If you 


= as represented in the 


in Canada, other fore! label 


draft, or registered letter. 


shows the Hime ia to 


receipt. cannot be 


changed. Th 
ayment of sub- 


after pi Entered at the Des 
ler a favor Ny notifying us. T 





issue is copyrighted, 1927, Dy 


GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 


worth of advertising each month because we do not believe it entitled to our 


purchase any article advertised in Successful Farming, 


whether you buy it of the local dealer or directly from the advertiser, and it & 


advertisement, we guarantee that your money will be 


urned if you mentioned Successful Farming —- you purchased the article. 
We do not guarantee accounts of honest bankrupts. 


INFORMATION FOR SUBSCRIBERS 


Subscription Rate.—Five years for $1, payable in etvenes, One year for 25 In sending renewals always sign your order exactly as the name appears on address 


How to Remit.—Send money by postal money order, express order, -bank 


Stamps in good condition accepted for small amounts. 


Change in Address .— When ween, a change in address, subscribers should 
oom eae ae former as well as the! 
is is a matter of importance to you and to us. 


present address, otherwise the address 


Advertising Rates.—The ogvertiting rates will be sent upon aqgtenticn. 
Moines, low: office as second-class m 
eredith Publishing C ~ 1 —9 
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PRICE INCREASE- 


MO 
«es 


AT-NO 


Crankcase Ventilation, Oil Fil- 
ter, Dual Air Cleaning, Two- 
Way Cooling, Harmonic Bal- 
ancer...item after item ...and 


now—larger (30x5.25) Balloon 
Tires and Four-Wheel Brakes! 


Thus Oldsmobile adds to its im- 
‘posing array of new features of 
known value and improve- 
ments of demonstrated worth. 
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Thus Oldsmobile keeps faith 
with its policy pledged to 
progress. 


Today, more than ever before, 
no matter what car you favor or 
what you are willing to pay... 
you owe it to yourself, your 
pocketbook and your sense of 
satisfaction to see and drive this 


Oldsmobile. 


OLD SMO! BILE 


V5 a a _ GENneRaL a a 


February, 1927 
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Beauty in the Farmstead 


It Is Your Farm Business Front 
By WILLIAM DIXON McREYNOLDS 


To the left is shown the attractive bungalow of D. M. Young 
with its foundation planting. Below we are looking from the 
house toward the barn on the S. A Bryant farm; to the right 
below is the home on the C. M. Kitselman J urm, in which John 
Orr, the tenant, lives 


| 





—| 











F all the things which add to the beauty and attractive- 
ness of the farm home, landscaping is the foremost. 
Planting makes a house really look like home, adds an 

air of prosperity and happiness, and is a source of joy and 
pleasure to.all who see it. The home-loving farmer should be 
the first to ‘beautify his home rather than the last, as is often 
the case.” We have traveled thru many miles of farm land, 
woods, and-pastures, yet it was in but few cases that the 
home was attractively planted, as the possibilities permitted, 
while many had not even a single flower to liven the unin- 
spiring waste of grimy dooryard. We thought this uncheerful 
aspect of the home was reflected in the occupants, for we’ 
remember with what pride and zest the owner of a land- 
scaped home showed us his garden and shrubbery, and with 
what apologetic tones and querulous declaiming against the 
weather and soil, his neighbor who had no shrubbery or flowers, 
explained his lack. 

We believe that this is not because the farmer does not 
want his heme to look better, but because he has never be- 
come sufficiently interested in landscaping to accomplish it, 
or because he has deemed it, erroneously of course, beyond 
his powers. Some, we think, are even frightened by the term 
“‘landseape.”’ Let us call it planting then. We have questioned 
some farmers as to why they did not plant their homes. One 
replied that he had never thought of it. Another said that he 
knew nothing about such 
things. A third had no time 






























beauty to his home. Rules for planting are not hard and 
fast. Every home has its own peculiarities and consequently 
requires some special treatment of its own. It is the applica- 
tion of the general rules to specific circumstances which 
allows of such infinite variety in landscaping. 

Formal designs should be avoided in rural planting as 
much as possible. By formal planting, I mean geometrical 
designs such as squares, circles, straight lines, etc. This form 
of landscape is not in keeping with the rural setting, and very 
few farm homes are of the type which requires a formal 
planting. Also the formal landscape requires much more atten- 
tion than the informal, which is an important item on the 
farm. Our ancestors planted the dooryard trees in straight 
rows, like an orchard, but today we think them much more 
attractive and handsome if planted in natural clumps. Such 
an arrangement is shown in the picture of the N. F. Gilbert 
home. The informal planting is merely an attempt to achieve 


the graceful lines and the 
charm of nature, as seen in 
woods and fields and fence 








for growing flowers, especially 
since they were not saleable! 
We believe these, or like 
attitudes, prevail most gener- 
uly among those who have,not 
ready improved their homes 
by planting them with blos- 
soming plants. It is obviously, 
then, the duty of every one 
who is interested in landscape 
irt and his fellow farmer to 
make the first one think about 





rows. There are, however, times 
when formal lines may be used 
to advantage, as, for instance, 
a row of trees bordering a long 
and narrow drive. A short 
driveway is much more effec- 
tive with a clump of trees at 
either end and the intervening 
space open, than when it is 
completely bordered with 
shrubbery or low-growing per- 











plantings, to show the second 
one that it is easy to learn 
about landseaping, and to 
teach the third that his flowers 
ire really as valuable as any other of his products. On the 
arm is all the beauty of nature, unspoiled, untrammeled. 
There grow the fields of golden grain, billowing in the brilliant 
sunlight. There grow vast fields of beauteous corn, nodding 
in gentle breezes which blow straight from perfumed fields 
of grass and hay. What better setting could there be for the 
beauties of flowering shrub and brilliant blossom? For a 
home nearer to Paradise? 

There are a few simple rules for landscaping which, if fol- 
lowed, generally will enable anyone to add individuality and 


This is the attractive farm home of N. F. Gilbert 


ennials, such as iris, commonly 
called fleur-de-lis or flags. 
However, when it is possible 
to have it, a curved drive will 
lend individuality and charm to the home. It should be 
bordered with an irregular planting of shrubbery or hardy 
perennials, the best sorts of which are spireas (Spirea Van 
Houttei) and Japanese barberry (Berberis Thunbergii) for 
the shrubs, and peonies and iris (Iris Germanica) for the 
perennials. The peony and the iris are excellent farm flowers 
and should be more used. They are extremely hardy, bear a 
profusion of bright flowers and multiply rapidly. They are 
fine for cut flowers. A hedge of peonies is shown in the picture 
of the 8. A. Bryant barnyard. (Continued on page 119 
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N E W PEAKS 


HUDSON SUPER-SIX 
Standard Models 


COACH 
SEDAN 


Custombuilt Models . 
ROADSTER 
PHAETON 
BROUGHAM 

5-PASSENGER SEDAN 
7-PASSENGER SEDAN 


ESSEX SUPER-SIX 


2-PASSENGER SPEEDABOUT 
4-PASSENGER SPEEDSTER 
COACH 
COUPE 
SEDAN 


The New Hudson Brougham 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
SPEED, 


POWER AND 


freed to the limit- 


The freeing of the Super-Six pees required a 
chassis specially designed to permit full expression of 
its wider, more flexible and nimble power. It meant 
greater roadability; positive, easily operated four- 
wheel brakes; riding ease and reliability that would 
meet uninterrupted and sustained performance at top 
speed for any period of time. 


No speed you choose to travel is restricted by the 
capacity limit of the Hudson Super-Six. It will 
always equal any want of the driver and the oppor- 
tunity of road traffic. 


Essex Super-Six—The Speedabout is Fastest 
“Six”? in the World Per Dollar of Cost 


The Super-Six principle is also amazingly revealed 
in the smart Essex Speedabout, fastest of all cars for 
its price and size, and faster than most cars of any 
price and size. 


Essex Super-Six has large car performance and accom- 
modation. It has smoothness exclusive to the Super- 
Six—its flexibility, reliability and sturdiness. It has 
a riding and driving comfort matched by but few 
large and costly cars. And in every detail its chassis 
has been so engineered as to provide lowest operation 
and maintenance cost. There are five bodies on the 
Essex Super-Six chassis, all attractive, all smart in 
line, fini % upholstery, fittings and color. Their 
cost is little more than any “Four”. 
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Road Mapping the Poultry Industry 


Overproduction Seems Still Far Ahead 


By GILBERT GUSLER 


GOOD-SIZED poultry flock on any farm is indisputable 
evidence of at least one source of profit. For the last 

six years poultry and eggs have been produced at a 
profit, altho there is scarcely any other line of agricultural 
endeavor about which a similar record could be chronicled. 
These six years have been featured by some history-making 
developments in the industry. Naturally, with the feeding 
ratio favorable, expansion of production has occurred, 
reaching-the higest point on record in the last three or four 
ears. Commercial poultry farms in the East and along the 
Pacific coast and commercialized farm flocks have multiplied 
in number. The baby chick industry has taken over a sub- 
stantial share of the hatching operation. Thru the growth 
of the urban population, the gain in urban purchasing power 
and the substitution of the 
automobile and garage for 


1924, and that the number of hens and pullets of laying age 
on January 1, 1926, was 4.7 percent greater than a year 
previous. Trade reports as well as the record of market 
receipts show that the 1926 poultry crop was larger than 1925. 
For more than a year the farms just referred to have re- 
ported to the department the layings per hundred hens on the 
first day of each month. These figures indicate an increase in 
average production each month in 1926, with one exception, 
as compared with 1925, as is shown in the following table: 
Layings per 100 Hens in Percentage of Layings Same Date 
Previous Year 


January 1......149 May | 104 September 1 106 
February 1... 21 June 1... 105 October 1 101 
March 1........108 July 1 ‘ 105 November 1 112 
April Seawedeeas 98 August 1.......105 
Recorded receipts of eggs 
at the principal markets 





the back yard flock, the 


have not wholly reflected 





commercial market for eggs 
ind poultry in the cities has 
been greatly increased. As 
a result, the main trend of 
prices has been upward in 
this six-year period in spite 
of the gains in production. 
The farm census of 1925 
has thrown some fresh light 
on the extent and location 
of expansion in the poultry 
industry. Details are not 
wholly available as yet, but 
the returns for forty of the 
states show that the num- 
ber of chickens on farms on 

















the changes in total output. 
For 1926, total receipts at 
New York, Chicago, Boston 
and Philadelphia were al- 
most identical with 1925 
arrivals of 14,800,000 cases. 
These receipts are not as 
reliable a barometer of pro- 
duction as they were five 
years ago, however. They 
include rail shipments only. 
The extension of hard road 
systems permits shipments 
by truck from a radius of 
200 to 300 miles, and the 


increase in the quantity of 








January 1, 1925, in these 
states totaled 340,905,000 
head compared with 289,- 
855,000 on January 1, 1920, 
an inerease of 18 percent. 
Egg production in these states had increased from 1,382,333,- 
000 dozens in 1919 to 1,658,458,000 dozens in 1924, a gain of 
20 percent. 

The most pronounced expansion during this period has 
been in the Pacific coast states where the chicken population 
increased 30 percent and egg production 60 percent, and in 
the New England and Middle Atlantic states, where the 
increase in chickens was 33 percent and in egg production 46 
percent. The rapid growth of specialized poultry farms has 
been responsible for the large increase ,in these sections. A 
similar period of growth occurred in the eastern states about 
fifteen years ago, but many of these farms were crowded out 
by relatively high grain prices during 
the war years and immediately after. 


Results of the 1925 poultry census. 
of increase in number of chickens on farms over 1920. Lower figure 
shows percentage of increase in egg production 


these uncounted, trucked- 
in eggs means that the total 
market supply has gained 
whether the official record 
of receipts shows it or not. 
Furthermore, the tendency during recent years has been 
to market a larger percentage of the eggs produced in other 
than the four leading markets. Storage facilities at smaller 
points have been expanded. Also a larger number of pro- 
ducers are establishing direct connections with consumers in 
nearby towns and cities, or retailing from roadside stands. 
Receipts of dressed poultry at these large distributing 
markets during 1926 were the largest on record and more 
than 15 percent larger than in 1925, totaling approximately 
365,000,000 pounds. Figures on the market supplies of live 
poultry are meager, but carlot shipments handled by the 
chief live poultry transit companies during the first ten 
months of the year were about 5 percent 
larger than during the same period in 


Upper figure shows percentage 








The expansion in the East during the 
last few years has partly represented a 
recovery of lost ground, made possible 
by the cheapness of grain produced on 
middle western farms. 
































While the commercial poultry farms 
along both coasts have been a growing 
factor in the market supply, the bulk of 























the eggs and poultry are still produced 





Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. o Nov. Deo 1925. 
Prices for both eggs and poultry have 
| been satisfactory on the whole, in spite 
oe of the increase in supply. Prices paid to 

= producers during the first eleven months 
sf of the year for chickens averaged 22 

eines cents a pound, or nearly 2 cents a pound 
higher than in 1925 and were the highest 

since 1921. Egg prices received by 





on farms of the Middle West. Of the 
340 million chickens on farms in forty 
states on January 1, 1925, °62 percent 
were in the dozen states comprising the east central and north 
central sections, extending from the Ohio river and the 
southern boundary of Missouri and Kansas north to the 
Canadian boundary. Practically 60 percent of the total eggs 
produced came from these states. This comparison may be 
slightly misleading, because of the fact that the eight missing 
states are all in the southern groups, but the general idea 
holds true. 

The expansion in the industry is shown by the 1925 farm 
census carried on thru 1925 and 1926. For more than a year 
about 22,000 farmers, representing all sections of the United 
States, have reported their poultry operations to the United 
States department of agriculture. Their reports indicated 
that 42 percent more chickens were raised in 1925 than in 


The yearly cycle in the egg market 


farmers during this same period were 
2 cents a dozen lower than in 1925, but 
higher than in any other year since 1921. 

Prices paid by consumers in 51 leAding cities for both 
poultry and eggs during the first eleven months of 1926 aver- 
aged less than in 1925. In eggs, the reduction has been 4 cents 
a dozen, or 8 percent. For hens, retail prices have averaged 
only a cent a pound lower than in the corresponding period a 
year ago, or a decline of less than 3 percent. 

Consumption of poultry has been stimulated by these 
lower prices which the consumer has had to pay. Apparent 
distribution of dressed poultry into consumptive channels 
from the four leading markets from January to November 
inclusive was larger than last year or the average for the past 
five years. Each month, with one exception, during the 
second haif of the year, apparent consumption of eggs at 
these markets has exceeded (Continued on page 108 
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INFLATION DISASTROUS 


NFLATION results from the belief that a certain 
commodity is going to be scarce. If it is a belief 

that coal is going to be scarce because of a coal strike 
or transportation shortage, the public gets nervous 
and begins to buy more coal than usual as a safety 
precaution. The price rises, speculators get in the game, 
and soon the price is so inflated that all business is 
affected. 

It is not legitimate buying of coal, or land or any- 
thing, that starts price inflation. Prices of all products 
rise and fall according to supply and demand, but as 
soon as the buying public gets nervous about any 
product, speculators begin to get in the game and play 
upon those fears to their own advantage until price 
inflation reaches such a height that the bubble bursts. 
The public is not permanently benefited by price in- 
flations of any kind. A land boom in country or city 


over, there are hordes of reckless gunmen out to rob, 
even if a life need be taken to do so. To display jewelry 
or cash is indeed folly. 


A POWER AGE 


p ABO8 is attracted away from the farms to the 
cities because power machinery has enabled labor 
to accomplish more in a day and in fewer hours and at 
higher wages, than the same laborers could possibly 
accomplish on the farms at less wages. Only those who 
enjoy country life, or who work on farms as a school of 
experience for their own future farming, can be ex- 
pected to remain as farm laborers. 

With a shortage of labor the farmers must meet the 
situation with more power machinery. Men and teams 
cannot compete with a man and tractor when plowing 
conditions are favorable to tractors. Men and teams 
cannot compete in corn husking with the power husker, 
any more than men and scythes can compete with the 
mowing machine. 

There is joy in the heart of a man when a tractor 
moves steadily on and on, heedless of heat or the hard 


* is a curse to the community. A price boom to any draw of the plows. There is thrill to the worker when 
‘, product is a curse to the industry. A few get rich but its num keeps him hustling to feed the grain grinder and 
the great majority are left poorer. remove the grist. There is pride in achievement when 
Some decry price fixing of farm products. If done by the turn of a switch an electric motor automatically 
by the consumers for the benefit of consumers it has keeps the water pressure system full. 
never worked to their advantage. If done by the pro- It is far better to wear out power equipment by 
ducers for the benefit of producers it will work if it is making use of it than to carry it as an idle overhead 
a fair price. But it never stopped competition, and expense, or to rust out by lack of use. Therefore, watch 
that may set a price too low. Certain manufacturers the supply of oil for lubrication, gasoline for power, 
set a retail price upon their products. The price is_ electric fuses for emergencies, and all the little things, 
stabilized for years by this method. If too high it in- the lack of which are used as excuses for not letting the 
vites competition. But stabilized prices are to be de- tractor, the engine or motor do the work, so that these 
sired. Better they be too high than too low. When sources of power may displace or increase man power 
too low, invention stagnates. on the farm. The labor situation has come to stay. 
b Over-production of money depresses its value, but If some national crisis should throw millions of labor 
is by some strange influence we call it inflation. It is like out of city employment this labor would not fit well into 
‘ a mirage on the desert. You think you see it when you farm’needs, unless the farms were equipped to utilize 
if do not. When there is an over-abundance of money, more machinery. And when that is done, fewer men 
as when billions of dollars of war bonds were created need be hired unless the farmers want to take it easier 
and dumped on the market, the value of the dollar is themselves. The power that pays is the power that is 
decreased by its abundance. And as a result, we must being worn out by use. 
pay more for wages, for goods, for everything. Real ——— 
values are quite fixed, but apparent values, based upon FARM RELIEF PLANS 
units of dollar pieces, are increased, hence a period of ONGRESS is again considering various proposals 
price inflation. We think we are richer because we get for farm relief. Not one of the seriously considered 
two fifty-cent dollars for goods or labor worth but one plans aims to prevent farm surplus. They all deal with 
one hundred cent dollar. the surplus as a menace, but only after it has been 
Because we feel richer, we go on a spending spree _ produced. 
wholly unjustified for we are no richer in fact. This up- The Meredith plan is more than a farm relief “plan.” 
sets business and depression results when we recover It is an agricultural policy, just as the protective tariff 
sanity enough to see that we’ve been looking at a mi- is a policy of this government; just as restricted im- 
yy rage of dollar values. migration is a government policy; just as national 
es eee parks is a fixed government policy, each and all for 
CARE OF MONEY the good ‘of all the people. 
GREAT many have become so alarmed by the Agriculture wants relief, to be sure, but it wants 
many bank failures that they have withdrawn more than emergency relief. It wants an insurance 
their deposits. Some put it in one place or another or _ policy that will make relief in the future unnecessary. 
invest it rather than deposit it in banks, and many It wants permanency. It wants assurance that it can 
carry considerable sums of cash on their persons. This educate its sons and daughters for farm life with some 
is worse folly than distrusting banks for it not only assurance that they will not be caught in the jam be- 
invites robbery but murder. tween high priced purchased products and low priced 
Those so fearful of local banks can deposit their sold products. It wants to lend stability to agriculture 
savings in the postal savings bank at any post office. as an occupation. 
The interest rate is low, but there is no doubt of its Mr. Meredith would have the government adopt 
security. Never display large or even moderate sums _ as a national policy a recognition of the right of agri- 
of money when paying for purchases or paying debts. culture to get a fair price for its products without 
You never know what stranger may see it and waylay gambling. By his plan the minimum price of the lead- 
i you for it. These are not normal times. The world ing farm products would be announced a year in ad- 


vance, or before the crop was planted, so the producers 
could decide whether or not the price was attractive. 
With the government. underwriting this minimum 








price, nobody would sell for less, and if manufacturers, 
processers, or jobbers would get any of the crops at all 
they must at least compete at prices above the mini- 
mum for established grades. 


. . . . 
The tariff assures manufacturers that they will not 


meet foreign competition below a certain price secured 
by aid of the tariff. The Meredith plan makes the tariff 
policy apply to the advantage of agriculture, plus the 
advantage of indicating at least the minimum price 
before the product is produced. 

There is an example of that in the beet sugar sec- 
tions. The farmers know before they put in the beets 
just what price per ton they will get on grade. If at- 
tractive, they grow the beets. If not, they refuse to 
put in the crop. There is no gambling upon the price 
after the beets are brought to the factory. 

Shoes, clothing, and most of the products of factories 
are sold at a fixed price before the goods are produced. 
They are ordered, contracted for in advance. The 
factories are not gambling. They are doing business 
in a business way. 

Mr. Meredith wants to dignify agriculture by a 
national policy which puts it on a business basis. 
The price can be approximated so that there will be a 
fair profit to the most efficient producers. The ineffi- 
cient must decide to grow something else. 

Agriculture needs a permanent policy more than it 
needs an emergency plan. Mr. Meredith has worked 
out such a policy and is presenting it with marked 
effect to the business East which has more sympathy 
for a business policy than for a makeshift plan. 


INSURING BANK DEPOSITS 


HE entire Middle West. and West seem interested 

in safe banking. The subject is bound to come up 
in several state legislatures for discussion of bills to 
that end. It has come up in groups of bankers. 

Bankers can no longer ignore the question of insuring 
bank deposits. Whether they like it or not, whether 
they think it reflects upon their personal integrity and 
business acumen to have the state step in and demand 
safe banking by law, the bankers themselves must help 
restore confidence in banks. 

After some failures of large banks in Chicago the 
bankers of that city created what is known as the 
clearing house system. Other cities have taken it up as 
a necessary step in making safe banking. Some counties 
have created the clearing house system for their own 
protection. This is a step in the right direction taken 
by the bankers themselves without the act of law. Any 
banker who thinks it is no concern of his whether a 
neighbor bank fails or not has no conception of mob 
psychology or of true banking. The bank that stays is 
the bank that pays, whether by compulsion of a bank 
guarantee law or by compulsion of circumstances. Lack 
of confidence in a community costs every bank in it a 
lot of money whether those banks survive or fail. 

It is not conclusive to say that the conservative and 
sound bank should not pay the losses of the weak or 
reckless bank that fails. The sound banks do pay in 
one way or another for the losses of banks that fail. 
The clearing house system was created by bankers so 
they could discover the weak bank or the weak spot in 
a bank before harm came to all of them by its failure. 

Every orchardist knows that it is better for him if all 
his neighbors spray their trees and produce clean, worm- 
free fruit than to have those adjoining orchards a source 
of disease and insect pests. Every banker knows that 
it is better for him that his competitors be strong, clean 
competitors in whom the public have confidence, than 
that these competitors.do things that bring a reproach 
or a suspicion upon banking. 

Who should pay for the insurance of bank deposits? 
The banker is undoubtedly benefited by public confi- 
dence in banks. The depositor surely is benefited by 
having a safe place for his savings or his daily checking 
account. A safe bond pays lower interest than a specu- 
lative or uncertain bond. So the safe buyer accepts a 
lower interest rate as an insurance upon his investment. 
May it not be true that the insured depositor is willing 
to pay, directly or indirectly, a small insurance premium 
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upon insured deposits? Some method might be worked 
out that will distribute the cost of the insurance upon 
the banks and the depositors if the banks cannot afford 
to carry deposit insurance as they do carry fire and 
burglary insurance at their own expense. The clearing 
house system surely costs the banks money, yet they 
have never mentioned charging it against the depositors. 

Something must be done. Confidence in banks must 
be restored. It is of concern to everybody. Prosperity 
cannot be a bed-fellow with loss of confidence in banks. 


MARKETING CONTROL 

VERY farm home was affected by the strict export 
control of the English rubber and the Brazilian 
coffee interests, for it increased the cost of all rubber 
goods and of coffee. They have been held up as models 
of market control in the interest of producers. Those 
who are in the habit of studying history, or of doing 
deep and independent thinking, are in a position to 
soon say “I told you so,” for the rubber and coffee con- 

trol is nearing a disastrous end. 

It was certain that a forced high price of rubber would 
stimulate the planting of rubber trees outside the con- 
trol of the British. A New Jersey corporation has set 
out to plant 2,000 acres to rubber trees in the Philip- 
pines in the next four years. Besides that, Ceylon is 
complaining that the abnormal price is bound to create 
outside rubber plantings to the detriment eventually 
of Ceylon. That is sound reasoning. 

It is often claimed that a price which satisfies pro- 
ducers will not necessarily increase production because 
the producers, when warned of over-production, or 
assessed to pay export losses, will in their own interest 
decrease production. The coffee export control of 
Brazil put the price high. But the high price so in- 
creased coffee production that they now have 4,000,000 
bags of coffee on hand and a 21,000,000 bag crop 
coming on the market. The world consumption of 
coffee is estimated at about 16,000,000 bags a year. 
What will the Brazilian control amount to in the face 
of those conditions? 

Rubber control produced outside competition. that 
might never have been developed. Coffee control pro- 
duced inside competition by tremendous over-produc- 
tion just as did the monopolistic control of raisin 
prices in our own country a few years ago. 

Producers have got to learn that the buyer sets the 
price; that greedy monopoly or price control cannot 
last; that a fair price and a stabilized market is far 
better over a period of years than spurts of high prices 
followed by over-production and ruinous prices. 
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Rainin’, snowin’, freezin’, thawin’, 

4, Chorin’ shoe deep in the mud 

“(7 At the breakin’ up o’ winter, 
’Fore the trees are in the bud. 

vg but it’s like a run o’ measles, 
Got to have it sure as sin. 

Winter’s got to have its spasms 

Before springtime can begin. 


—ALson Secor. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 
By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


ITH the reconvening of congress after the Christmas 

recess, the issue of farm legislation was brought for- 

ward in an aggressive manner. ‘The battle will be 
fought over the reintroduced McNary-Haugen bill, revised to 
accord in almost all essentials with the plan sponsored at the 
Western-Southern Farm Conference in St. Louis. It retains 
the equalization fee feature, provides for a farmer’s board and 
a revolving fund of $2 250,000,000 for handling five major 
crops. Altho there are a score of other bills pending, the so- 
called cornbelt bill is the big issue and is receiving first con- 
sideration from the agricultural committees of congress. 

Apparently, the strategy of the cornbelt battalion is to 
force the issue, push their bill to the floor of the senate and the 
house and compel the president and the republican leaders 
to a show-down as to their attitude. They say in effect, ‘“This 
is what we want—what do you have to offer and what are you 
going to do about it?” 

The situation has several interesting angles all of which will 
have a bearing on the result of the session, as far as farm relief 
legislation is concerned. Will the alliance of the West and 
South, solemnized at the St. Louis conference, hold in con- 
gress? The chances are that it will not. There are already, in 
fact, strong indications of a cleavage, since many of the 
Democrats, who are in favor of funds for stabilizing cotton, 
do not favor the application of the equalization fee to this 
product, at least for a period of years. 

It seems evident that the situation is chock full of politics 
with both sides, the Coolidge forces and the embattled 
farmers maneuvering for position. Because of the shortness 
of the session, the probability is that this maneuvering will 
take up whatever time might be available for the enactment 
of important agricultural legislation. It will, however, decide 
definitely whether or not there is to be a sweeping western 
defection from President Coolidge and an outspoken declara- 
tion in favor of another standard bearer. This is certainly the 
aspect of the situation on which observers of the Big Political 
Show have their vision centered. 


Waterways Pay Dividends 
WIGHT W. DAVIS, secretary of war, is authority for the 
statement that the government has up to date expended 
$1,250,000,000 for the improvement of waterways. According 
to Secretary Davis, no investment that the government has 
ever made has yielded higher dividends. He estimates that 
water transportation made possible by those improvements 
means an annual saving of $500,000,000 a year in the national 
freight bill, or the equivalent of a 33 percent dividend. Last 
year, he pointed out, water transportation saved a million 
dollars in freight to the sugar growers of the West, while there 
was a saving of $36,000,000 in freight on the grain trans- 
ported by the Great Lakes. 


Electricity From the Wind 


"THE Weather Bureau in Washington, acting in conjunction 
with the University of Nebraska, has been conducting 
interesting experiments relative to the possibility of using 
wind-driven plants for generating electricity. The prediction 
is made that the day is not far distant when hundreds of 
thousands of farm homes will be lighted with electricity from 
such plants. The Weather Bureau tells us that it requires only 
a wind velocity of ten miles an hour to charge batteries and 
points out that this would be an easy matter during the winter 
months when most power is required for lighting purposes. 
Even in summer it might prove practical, as a battery once 





charged could keep going for several days during which the 
wind chanced to be blowing at less than the ten-mile velocity. 


Radio Affects Marketing 
(= of the predictions that has frequently been made 
regarding the effect of radio is that it would in time put 
the farmer in a position for more intelligent marketing and 
enable him to act more on his own initiative rather than in 
accord with the old idea of seasonal movement of produce. 
The prediction is coming true. The railroads already are com- 
plaining that in various sections of the country their plans 
for the movement of crops have been somewhat upset. It is 
generally believed that radio broadcasting of market informa- 
tion has had something to do with these upsets of calculation. 
Anyhow, there is no doubt that the farmers by and large 
are taking full advantage of the new method of communica- 
tion. A widely distributed questionnaire reveals that 309 
county agricultural agents have radio sets in their offices or in 
their homes, while a total of 220,634 sets were owned by 
families in counties to which the questionnaire was sent. It is 
estimated that at the moment more than 600,000 receiving 
sets are in farm homes. 


Cost of National Education 
S the result of an exhaustive survey of the entire structure 
of education in America, the Bureau of Education gives 
some interesting facts regarding the value of schools and 
colleges and the cost of maintaining the educational system. 
The total national bill on account of schools of all kinds per 
year is $2,386,889,132. Of this, the largest single item is 
$1,231,554,330 for public elementary schools. School property 
has a total value of $6,462,531,389. Total enrollment is now 
placed at 28,000,000 and the number of teachers at 1,000,000. 


Decrease In National Banks 
[\ the three-year period October, 1923, to October, 1926, 
253 national banks with assets of $1,126,000,000 gave up 

their national charters and went into the state systems. As a 
result of this wholesale desertion, the treasury department in 
Washington is alarmed lest the government loses control over 
the banking policies of the country. Desertions on the present 
scale would eventually undermine the Federal Reserve 
System, the alleged great stabilizing power in finance. The 
big reason for the desertion is, of course, the strictness of 
some of the features of the National Bank Act, particularly 
the proviso regarding branch banking. It is natural in the 
situation that the government should be insistent on the 
passing of the so-called McFadden bill, which is designed to 
put state and national banks more on a parity and around 
which a battle has been raging for several years back. 
Farm Loan Board an Issue 

HEN Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, in his annual 

report, proposed that legislation be enacted empowering 
the treasury to bring the farm loan banks within the scope of 
direct treasury examination, as is the case with national banks, 
he stirred up a regular hornets’ nest. The immediate answer 
was the formation of the National Association. of Federal 
Farm Loan Borrowers which has already broadcast the warn- 
ing that Secretary Mellon’s proposal is calculated to make the 
Farm Loan Board a “‘mere bureau of the treasury.’’ The fear 
is expressed that the new. proposal, for the carrying into effect 
of which a bill has already been introduced in congress, will 
make the farm loan banks less liberal than was intended by 
congress when the system as (Continued on page 83 
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Flagging Cooperative Marketing Failures 
How Cooperatives Should Be Operated 


By S. G. RUBINOW 


HE most dangerous thing that any farmers’ cooperative 

marketing association can do is to violate sound, funda- 

mental and established business practices. That state- 
ment, in a nutshell, is a picture of what farmers’ cooperative 
selling organizations should not do, if they want to avoid 
failure. No business has ever succeeded that has broken 
the accepted rules of operation. No business ever will. This 
«pplies to farmers’ organizations as well as it does to trade, 
industry and commerce. 

The first prcblem that every farmers’ cooperative should 
consider is management. Good management is essential to 
the suecess of any business. It is even more essential to the 
success of cooperative organizations. Even the best and 


ments are and what the trade wants. Fifth, he should be a 
natural salesman, with an ability not only to make sales but 
to hold customers and develop friends for his organization. 
Sixth, he should have some imagination and be able to think 
in terms of his product. He should be able to visualize what 
can be done with superior quality and in superior merchan- 
dising. And lastly, he should be the kind of a manager that 
would have the utmost backing of the banking and other 
business groups with whom he has to work. 

Such requirements may demand a large salary but there 
is no reason on earth why the farmers’ business, which is 
one of the largest in the country, should not be able to pay 
its managers as much as they would receive elsewhere. No 

ene as yet has saved any money by 
hiring the cheapest men. And no 





























business has ever succeeded that 
employed men just because they 
wanted a job. Cooperative market- 
ing organizations don’t want poli- 
ticlans as Managers nor men who 
have failed in business and are look- 
ing for easy positions. Platform 
spellbinders don’t often make good 
managers and lots of men may be 
able to organize but not run the 
organization after they have organ- 
ized it. 

A good rule for an organization 
to follow in employing managers 1s 
to seek the man rather than have 
the man seek the job. Good men 
are always employed. That’s the 

















Cooperative livestock shipping associations are animportant factor at 


the principal stock yards 


most wisely constructed cooperative association in the world 

n and will fail if its management is not up to par. The 
rger and more complicated the business, the brainier and 
more experienced the management must be. 

There is no truer saying than that it is the cost of not 
selling rather than the cost of selling that hurts. Many 
rm groups, all over the country, have practically guar- 
uteed their failures, right from the very beginning, by 
uploying misfit and incompetent management. 

ist because a man may be a good farmer and an 

ellent producer is no guarantee that he will be f 
qually efficient and capable in handling the prob- / 
lems of management and salesmanship. There 
re probably more “round pegs in square holes” 
mong cooperative groups than in any other line 

business. Perhaps this is so because the co- 
perative marketing movement is so recent in its origin and 
there has been no time in which to develop strong coopera- 
tive marketing managers. 

Here is what I would consider in selecting a cooperative 
marketing manager: First of all, he should be absolutely 
honest and straight, honest in his management and straight 
n his dealings with his directors and members. Secondly, 
he should be 100 percent loyal to his organization. Third, 
he should believe in the movement. He should not work 
tor it simply because of the salary and compensation in- 
olved. Fourth, he should be experienced in ordinary busi- 
ness matters and should be thoroly versed in the trade prac- 
tices of the commodity his organization is handling. I can’t 
mphasize that point too much. 

If his association is selling potatoes, he ought to know all 
bout the product, how it is handled, where it is sold, thru 
hom it is distributed, what the various market require- 
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Improved quality ty uniform grading is one of the benefits of cooperative 


marketing 


kind the cooperatives want to get to insure their success. 

A great deal of the success in operating a cooperative 
marketing organization depends upon the board of directors. 
Farmers on the board of directors of an association should 
take as much interest in their organization as they do in 
their individual farms.‘ The same thing should hold true 
for the members, but the directors sit more closely to the 
scene of actual operations and much depends upon their 
activities and judgment in the problems that come up daily. 
While there should be the closest kind of a contact between 
the manager and his board of directors,I would particularly 
recommend giving the management a very free hand in 
operations, especially in carrying out details. 

If you trust your manager, give him a free rein. If you 
don’t trust him, get rid of him immediately. 

The problem of getting the right kind of men to manage 
cooperative associations is a hard (Continued on page 130 






























































Boat-shaped seeds of bracted plaintain 
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The poisonous seed of cockle 








What Will Your Harvest Be? 


By ALBERT A. HANSEN 


Indiana Experiment Station 


danger to 
that seed 
gives rise 


HANGED conditions have revealed a new 
American farmers. The recent discovery 
from mild-climate countries, such as Italy, 


to crops subject to winter killing in the more rigorous climate 
has created so 


of the northern half of the United States, 
strong a demand for native 
seed, particularly clover 


cline. When it is known that a single weed, such as an average 
sized specimen of that new yellow terror in clover and alfalfa 
fields known as winter cress, may form over a million seeds, 
the consequences of using seed containing several thousend 
weed seeds per pound can be realized. The writer once 

counted the number of 

seeds formed on a buckhorn 





and alfalfa, that a great 
deal of almost worthless, 
weed-ridden, home-grown 
seed has found its way on to 
the market to satisfy this 
new demand. High prices 
have further stimulated the 
appearance of native seed so 
badly fouled with buck- 
horn, dock, dodder and 
other noxious weeds as to 
be far more damaging than 
imported seed. Foreign 
seed from Canada and 
northern and central Eu- 





plant of normal size and 
discovered an amazing total 
of 19,758. 

It is safe to say that the 
majority of clover and 
falfa seed used on American 
farms contains considerably 
over 1,000 weed seeds per 
pound! One sample of 
orchard grass seed offered 
for sale in Indiana last year 
contained 136,200 weed 
seeds per pound including 
such dangerous plants as 
buckhorn, dock, red sorrel 








rope may be as valuable as 
native seed, but even if the 
imported seed is unadapted, 
the farmer stands chances of 
losing his crop only, whereas when native seed foul with 
weeds is used, the damage caused by the weeds may be felt 
for many years to come. 

No matter how rich the soil and excellent-the farmer, a 
profitable crop is absolutely impossible without good seed. 











A sample of good clover seed 


This fact is admitted by all, but nevertheless there are thou- 
sands of farmers who will, in spite of all warnings, throw away 
their chances for good yields by purchasing poor seed, or by 
using homegrown seed that has not been properly cleaned. 
There has been a great hue and cry during recent years 
concerning unprofitable farming but, in spite of this, many 
farmers have gone ahead making money by producing maxi- 
mum crops year in and year out. These are the careful farm- 
ers who lay the foundations of their crops on good seed. 
After the facts are known, one must be careless indeed to be 
satisfied with anything less than the best seed obtainable. 
One of the commonest ways in which poor seed is scattered 
in a community is by means of the local dealer who purchases 
locally grown seed and sells it without recleaning. In this 
way the weeds are gradually multiplied and crop yields de- 


This clover seed looked good, but an analysis showed the 
weed seeds on the right 





and garlic. A sample of 
red clover was found to 
contain 27,069 weed seeds 
per pound including buck- 
horn, dock and dodder, while a sample of alsike clover sold 
on the open market showed 43,650 weed seeds per pound. 

But what are the best methods of securing good seed? In 
the first place, if you are dependent on purchased seed, be 
sure to carefully examine the tag required by the laws of your 
state. This tag should give you a fair idea of the value of the 
seed, since it should contain statements regarding the germi- 
nation and purity of the seed you are purchasing. It is well to 
buy seed from a dealer who handles the wares of a large and 
reliable wholesaler, since large seed houses are equipped with 
seed cleaning apps iratus that does a very satisfactory job of 
removing the weed seeds. Do not demand cheap seed, be- 




















Wild carrot is a common impurity in grass and clover seed 


cause good seed costs money to produce and is well worth 
the difference. 

The folly of careless buying of seed is well shown by a 
study of the analyses of two samples of clover seed sent by 
two different farmers to the seed laboratory at Purdue 
University. Both samples represented lots of clover pur- 
chased for $12 per bushel. One lot analyzed 99.7 percent pure 
seed and showed a germinating capacity of 97 percent. The 
pure, live seeds contained in this lot, and the pure, live seeds 
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are the only ones of any value, actually 
cost the farmer $12.37 per bushel. The 
other sample analyzed 87 percent pure 
seed and 70 percent germination, and 
the farmer actually paid at the rate of 
$19.67 per bushel for the live clover 
seed he purchased while at the same 
time he sowed numerous weeds that 
further decreased his yields, caused 
dockage and storage losses and became 
a source of unending expense and 
trouble. 

It is possible at purchasing time to 
carefully examine seeds for the presence 
of weed seeds, and it is worth any farm- 
er’s time to become familiar with the 
appearance of the seeds of such noxious 
weeds as buckhorn, Canada thistle, 
wild carrot and dodder. “If the viability 
of the seed is not already known, it is 
a simple matter to conduct a germina- 
tion test. This may be done by count- 
ing out a hundred seeds and placing 
them on wet blotting paper laid on 
moist sand in a saucer and covered with 
an inverted saucer to create a sort of 
moist chamber which should be kept 
at ordinary room temperature. A 
number of states maintain seed testing 














Chicory seeds 


laboratories, but the difficulty is that 
they are so swamped with work during 
the seed-buying season that it is almost 
impossible to secure the prompt at- 
tention ‘that most farmers demand. 
If you are using home-grown seed or 
if you have purchased seed from a neigh- 


bor or from a dealer who handles local seed that you are not 
certain has been recleaned, it is absolutely necessary to pass 
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The black seeds of common plantain 























try, since the screenings usually make 
excellent feed for the farm flock. But 
make certain that you have the right 
combination of screens and sieves, since 
there are altogether too many penny- 
wise-dollar-foolish farmers who use 
false economy by not purchasing the 
proper assortment of screens. Nowa- 
days most manufacturers supply an in- 
struction book recommending the best 
combinations to use and these sug- 
gestions, tempered with a little careful 



















observation, are well worth following. 

During the winter months, when 
outdoor work js almost impossible, 
many profitable hours can be spent in- 
doors operating the fanning mill. It has been re- 
peatedly shown that the use of clean seed will give 
greatly increased yields. In one field test 10 acres 
were sown with cleaned seed grain while 10 adjacent 
acres were sown with uncleaned seed. The soil, 
time and rate of seeding and other factors were as 
nearly similar as it was possible to make them. At 
harvest time,.the cleaned seed outyielded the un- 
cleaned seed by 7 bushels per acre. Figuring the 
value of the increase at $7 per acre, the total profit 
for cleaning the seed was $70 in a single season, 
sufficient to pay for the two hours required to run 
the seed twice thru the mill. And there was no dirt 
and chaff to clog the drill, no prickly thistles to 
handle and few pesky weeds to store up future 
trouble in the fields where the clean seed was sowed. 

If every farmer in America would use naught 








Seeds of the common 
field daisy 


the seed over a good fanning mill if you desire a good crop. 


With the right combination of sieves and when run at the 
proper speed, really wonderful results can be secured with a 
modern fanning mill. The air blast will remove the chaff and 


but the best seed obtainable, the value of farm prod- 
ucts would be increased by many millions of dollars, 
less would be heard about unprofitable farming and 
there would be fewer debts and more radio sets on 
our farms after the harvest. 

Higher prices for red clover, alsike and sweet clover seed 











The reddish-brown, triangular seeds of red sorrel 


light seeds while the sieves or screens will remove the weed 


seeds in an amazing manner. 


Every general farmer worthy of the nameshould either own 
a good fanning mill or should have access to one. There are 
many occasions when a mill will more than pay for itself in a 
single season by insuring choice, clean seeds that mean larger 
crops and no dockage and by supplying fine food for the poul- 
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Canoe-shaped seeds of buckhorn 


and slightly lower prices for alfalfa seed are in prospect for 
spring seeding time. 
double what they were a year ago, while red clover prices 


Sweet clover prices will be just about 


are bound to be higher than they were a year ago. A re- 


duced crop of clover seed is the cause of higher prices. Last 


fall conditions were unfavorable for harvesting red clover 


seed, while low prices for sweet clover seed has discouraged 
its production. 

The relative difference between the price of alfalfa and 
other legume seed should make this a good season to increase 
alfalfa acreage wherever it is practical to do so, 
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Practical Uses 























T may be taken for granted that 
everybody using elect~city at all 
uses it for lighting. However, 

many do not use ehough of it for this 
purpose. That is, they are content with 
only meager, inefficient lighting. A 
drop-cord, bare light in the home is 
not good lighting. Not only is it in- 
sufficient light, but harmful to the 
eyes. You cannot afford to operate a 
home lighting plant for drop cord 
lighting of the home, and much less can an electric company 
furnish line service for that small amount of consumption. 

Use plenty of light in the home, with suitable light fixtures 
and wall switches. Brighten up the home at night as a counter 
influence of the illuminated cities upon the young folks. 

There are places, of course, especially in barns and ovi- 
buildings, where drop cord lights may be used, but even they 
should be operated by wall switch at the most convenient 
place. Lights in cow or horse barns should be put up to the 
ceiling with proper sockets so nothing can harm them. A drop 
cord in such a place soon becomes stiff or hard from the fumes 
of the barn and any swaying of the drop cord lamp by wind 
or touch may break the insulation at a dangerous point. I 
have seen barn lights more than fifty percent inefficient be- 
cause of flyspecks and dust. The cleaning of barn bulbs in the 
fall will give better light all winter. 

Greater use might be made of electric fans to stir the air 
in hot weather, and to afford better ventilation in close rooms 
or barns. A good house fan will operate at the cost of a single 
light. Add comfort in the kitchen, the dining room and hot 
bedrooms by forced movement of the air. Even in winter a 
room heated by a stove may need forced ventilation for a few 
minutes now and then so the occupants will not get too drowsy 
to read. Fresh air is not so essential as air in motion. 








S. “- CADY, of the Red Wing project in Minnesota, has 

a forced ventilation system in his barn. Small fans are 
inserted at openings in the wall at the ceiling in different 
parts of the barn. Each can be started or stopped by the turn 
of a switch. But these fans suck the stable air out of the barn, 
and the fresh air is admitted only by leakage around doors and 
windows. The idea is that this does not create drafts as would 
result if the fans blew fresh air into thebarn, and there is no 
condensation of moisture in the barn. 

[ see no reason why an automatic ventilation system may 
not be devised so that a thermostat starts and stops the 
fans when a certain temperature is desired. Heat control is 
thus secured for electric incubators and brooders. Mr. Cady 
also uses forced ventilation in his corncrib and hay mow. 
Last fall the corn was very damp when cribbed. He was 
drying it out in crib by means of a fan and air conduits. The 
electric fan has a large place on the farm. Plenty of wall or 
floor sockets should be installed so a fan can be used in any 
room without attaching it to a light socket. Double sockets 
make it possible to have a fan and floor lamp going at the 
same time. 
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for Electricity 


+: One of the Most Versatile Servants 


a By ALSON SECOR 














Above: The C. F. Eggers farm fully 
electrified 


Left; Small electric fireless cooker used 
by Mrs. O. T. Nelson 


Center: Ed Flamoe at work in his elec- 
trified work shop 


Below: Electric range in the kitchen of 
Mrs. B. E. Cornue 


All of these illustrations are from the 
Remner, S. Dakota, electric project 



































Before leaving the subject of house lighting, let me call 
your attention to the possibility of an electric lighted Christ- 
mas tree in the house or in the yard. Jt is safe and far more 
beautiful than candle lighting. Jt is becoming quite a custom 
in the cities for families to have a lighted tree in the windows 
during the holidays, or a little tree on each side of the door. 
way, or a live tree in the yard strung with the beautiful 
colored little electric bulbs. This custom has a special place 
in the country where a beautiful Christmas tree would be a 
bright spot in the darkness of the country. 

The electric range may be or may not be a desirable part 
of kitchen equipment. Like other good things there are cer- 
tain limitations that might be mentioned, and certain things 
to be considered. On the Nelson farm, Red Wing project, the 
electric range was taken out and the old wood range put back 
into service after a year or so of trial. The reason this was 
done was because they had plenty of native timber, much of 
it fallen, which they desired to use, and for the greater reason 
that Mrs. Nelson wanted to use the kitchen range as a source 
of house heating as well as for cooking in winter. She also 
said that the wood range furnished plenty of hot reservoir 
water for dish washing. If the electric range was used 
she had to heat water by an oil heater, or by kettle on the 
range. 

So far as the cost of electricity in comparison with the 
cost of wood fuel is concerned, when all items of labor cost 
and the market value of the wood are put against the range 
electric bill, it was about a stand off, with no fuel to carry, no 
ashes to take out, no muss in the kitchen to cause extra work. 
Yet in their case, as in other farm homes I visited, I believe 
it would be better for farmers who have a woodlot, or can 
secure coal cheaply, including the haul, to install a combina- 
tion coal or wood and electric range, ((Continued on page 67 
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Share Farming on a Business Basis 
A Plan Based on Simple Records 






By WALTER J. HUNT 


WO world war veterans in Bremer county, Iowa, each 

on a 240-acre, share-rented farm, have been winning in 

another eneounter—this time with cornbelt farming as 
carried on by modern means and methods. 

Simple business records, balanced completely each month 
and kept in an unusual manner as devised by one of the 
owners of their land, form the basis for the success of these 
two young farmers. Better crops, soil improvement, livestock 
ind poultry, marketing, modern farm machinery and co- 
peration between tenants and landlords come in for their 
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respective shares of attention. The most 
progress that.these men have made came 
after they began paying attention to good 
business management and when a sys- 
tem was adopted to carry out their 
wishes in that direction. Previous to 
that results were not as satisfactory. 
W. W. Sell and J. J. Neundorf find 
that these business. accounts are not 
very hard to keep and that with a few 
minutes each week spent in putting down 
the figures they have definite knowledge 
at all times of the year as to whether one 
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operation or another is making a profit or loss, and how much 
in each case. In some instances the figures have been a guide 
to future policies. 

E. H. Martin and J. H. Mueller, owners of the farms, and 
who reside in town a few miles away, like these particular 
business records because they can know at all times the 
exact status of their own investment. They feel that the 

have pointed the way to better things for both 
landlords and tenants. 

December tabulations show at a glance that in 1925 the 
place Neundorf works made a return above costs of $32 an 
acre. It is shown that the 240 acres that Sell manages made 
a net return of $26 an acre the same year. The spread between 
the two is accounted for largely by the difference in the land. 

A “monthly farm report’ kept by each tenant is submitted 
to the landlords on a special tabulation blank which is merely 
one sheet of heavy paper 9x13) inches, folded to make four 
pages each 9x634 inches. Mr. Martin worked out the plan. 

On the first page are the names of the tenant and land- 
lords, and the complete inventory of crops, grains, roughages, 
livestock and summaries of livestock and poultry bought, 





born or hatched, or sold, or lost thru disease or other cause 
during the month, and grains and roughages sold or bought 
during that time. Livestock and chickens are divided into 
their respective ages and classes. 

There are also on those pages accounts of expenses and 
receipts for the month and totals for the year up to that time, 
and amount of landlords’ expense paid by tenant. On the 
fourth page is a place for listing total money receipts and 
total partnership expense just above a tabulation of land- 
lords’ and tenants’ shares of each of these. Also there is a 
statement of landlords’ improvement expense and a place 
for monthly statement of the amount owed to the tenant or 
to the landlords, as the case may be. 

The renter retains one copy and files one with the owners 
not later than the fifth of the month. If the latter owe the 
former, or vice versa, these amounts are paid each month. 
There are no “hang-over” business matters remaining un- 
settled. This promotes better satisfaction for all concerned, 
they have found. Another of the features of this tenant- 
landlord record system is that the twelfth monthly report, 
by virtue of the totals having been carried forward 
each month in their respective places, gives a complete 
yet simplified summary of the year’s business and the 
annual inventory made quickly. It is a custom that 
twelve times a year the tenant has a conference with 
the owners. They remove from the files a copy of the 
former’s last report. It is talked over and attention 

given to the various farm enterprises. Out of these 
conferences have come the incentives for doing 

new things or changing methods to make a 

better showing. Sell and Neundorf have found 








Upper left, the barn on the Sell farm. To the 
left, Martin and Sell and the farm home below 














they can go ahead on their own initiative and make gains by 
trying to improve certain enterprises thru better care and 
management. The accounts have been a barometer, the 
observation of which has encouraged greater efforts. 

It is shown that in 1924 Neundorf’s place made a net in- 
come of $4,800 and in 1925 this was raised to $7,717. Sell 
increased from $3,911.61 to $6,374.35 in the same time. An 
example of an individual enterprise is poultry, on which 
Neundorf, with the same size flock, increased his egg receipts 
a little more than $100 in 1925 over the previous year. Sell 
got nearly $200 increase from egg receips. Not all of the 
increases in that space of time should be credited to changes 
suggested by the bookkeeping system, since price ranges and 
conditions varied. However, the writer was assured that a 
worthwhile portion was due to the business management. 

A study of the accounts points out that Neundorf and Sell 
market everything raised thru milk cows, hogs and poultry. 
They had not gone far until the campaign of the local farm 
bureau to popularize alfalfa and sweet clover caught their 
attention. These seemed to be the crops that would fit into 
the dairy and swine program as efficient high-protein rough- 
age and pasture to cut some of the expenses and add to the 
value of the land. 

Limestone to sweeten soil for legumes had to come at the 
same time, altho it cost something to prove this conclusively. 
A patch of sweet clover was seeded (Continued on page 43 











OWER farming in the hands of a man with 

a mechanical turn of mind is a success on 

the small or medium-sized farm as well 
as on a farm of vast acres, and in many a case 
it makes farming inspiration- 
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Power Farming the 
Driver Way 


By GEORGE R. HARRISON 





Driver’s home is shown at the left 









al where otherwise it might 








only amount to drudgery. ic 

And because tractors, mo- a 
tor trucks and the like pro- 
vide men with more training 
in matters of machinery, 
these men are apt to contrive 
things of their own invention 
to save more time and labor 
and to add to the benefit of 
whole communities. 

Not long ago I was told of 
a farmer so successful with 
his tractors that every lick of 
work in his cornfields that 








A mill and small elevator furnish 
work for the tractor 


of good size the third and 
fourth times thru, the old 
speed was resumed. 

Driver admits that some 
corn was broken off at the 
last plowing because the 
axle of the tractor was too 
low. Later improvements in 
tractor building have over- 

















year had been done with 
tractors, so I went to see him. 
I found even better than I 
had been‘told. . 

Walter Driver of Pottawattamie county, Iowa, was the man. 
Not quite every operation in the cornfield had been with the 
tractor because Driver has an idea about planting the corn 
which the tractor would not quite meet. But there I found 
power farming galore beyond the work of the corn crop. 
Driver made much of the tractor in harvest, utilized the 
motor truck extensively, and then had employed his inventive 
genius to the extent that the whole neighborhood was reaping 
the benefit. More about this last phase of the farming later. 
I shall first give Driver’s experience with the tractors. 

Nine years ago he bought his first one. Had he not been 
a success with it he certainly would have refrained from buy- 
ing the second. He has a local reputation for good business. 

In regard to last year’s corn 
crop, sixty acres of the ninety 


Putting the fall plowing in good shape 


come this fault, he said. But 
it did not matter in his case 
if some of the corn was 
broken for the reason that it 
had been a little too thick for the dry season that it turned out 
to be. 

Cultivating corn is entirely practical with the tractor, 
according to this man, and even more so now that some trac- 
tors have the cultivating equipment directly attached so that 
the same man whodrives theengine guides the shovels or discs. 
In Driver’s case it required two men to do the work with 
tractor and cultivator. 

There is rest for the tractor when haying comes for horses 
are more convenient for the mower, Driver told me, and he 
does not use any cumbersome hay loader to strain the team. 
They pitch the alfalfa by hand. But at the small grain harvest 
the tractor runs its mightiest with a man at the wheel and one 
at the binder, and soon the whole 
acreage is in the sheaf. 








were spring plowed with two- 
bottom plows. The rest of the 
ninety was listed in without plow- 
ing. In the plowed land the har- 
rowing and discing came as one 
operation. Then the furrowed 
rows were drawn with a double- 
row, mold-board lister. 

Now came the only turn the 
horses had thru the whole season. 
It was theirs to plant the corn 
because Driver does not use the 











The matter of humanity toward 
horses should enter into this 
farming business, I was given to 
understand. Years ago we thought 
nothing of cracking the animals 
thru in the heat with the long 
whip hovering over their hot 
backs, but today the good farmer 
has learned respect and sympathy 
for beasts, and the tractor and the 
motor truck are his means toward 
relief. There is work enough as it 











is for the team and because their 





planter attachment on the lister. 
The bottoms of the lister furrows 
should become warmed a little by 
the sun, and then the planter 
wheels compressing the soil above the corn insures quicker 
germination. Also, with the common planter, he may check 
the corn if he so wishes. 

3ut as soon as the corn was nicely up cultivation was begun 
with the tractor hitched to a three-row go-devil cultivator. 
This time thru, the soil is thrown away from the rows, so 
progress was rapid, with thirty acres being worked in a single 
day. The second time thru, the dirt was thrown to the rows, 
so the tractor was throttled down a bit to make it safer for the 
corn that might otherwise be covered in places. Twenty-five 
acres was the extent in a day then. But since the corn was 


Work shop and garage on the Driver farm 


work is lighter they don’t re- 
quire so much for sustenance. 
Not for eight years have 
Driver’s horses been on the roads, for the motor truck 
is supreme for hauling. There are three different bodies or 
racks for the truck so that whether the load is loose grain, 
baled hay, or loose hay, the truck is sufficient to the need. 
The motor truck is really more indispensable than the 
tractor, Driver explained as he wondered how he could get 
along without it. Another thing in favor of power farming is 
the fact that it has that tendency to keep the boys from leav- 
ing the farm to engage in garage work or some other mechani- 
cal vocation. The day I paid Driver the visit his two sons, 
Donald and Roy, still in their teens, (Continued on page 42 








































N view of his ideas and acts, 
and their consequences, 
Abraham Lincoln as truly 
emancipated American agricul- 
ture as he emancipated the 
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By I. J. MATHEWS 


Many do not realize that our present agricultural colleges had their 


beginning in policies supported by Abraham Lincoin 

















negro. 

Some years ago I wrote to 
some of the brightest luminaries in the 
agricultural firmament of the United 
States. I asked each to name for me the 
ten men whose findings, teachings, or 
preachings have accomplished the most 
good for American farmers. Several 
scientists, some speakers, and a few 
inventors were named. Tucked away 
down at the far corner of one of these 
lists was the name of Abraham Lincoln. 

I began investigating the record of 
2ach man named and his contribution 
to farming. After getting the perspec- 
tive, I have come to the conclusion that 
not only was Abraham Lincoln one of 
the ten men who have contributed most 
to present-day agriculture, but he is the 
greatest figure of all. Because of his sympa- 
thetic understanding of farm problems and 
because he stood where his influence could be 
made felt, he is head and shoulders above all the 
others, when viewed from the angle of what means 
most in the pleasure, comfort, and education of farmers. 

Before he became a public figurey Lincoln saw the great 
agricultural possibilities of the Middle West and realized 
that the future welfare of the nation presupposed the partici- 
pation of this great region in the affairs of government. And 
he fully realized the important part that agriculture was 
later to take in the affairs of the country. 

It is most fortunate that we have some people who dream, 
men who are called radicals in their day, and it is well that 
we no longer crucify our dreamers. No one can fathom the 
fire that may be kindled by a blue spark that flies from the 
anvil of thought of some 
dreamer. I can and have 
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educational movements for it was at the 
Buel Institute, a convention of farmers, 
held in November, 1851, that Professor 
Jonathan B. Turner of Jacksonville, 
Illinois, proposed the idea ef a land- 
grant college of agriculture. For two 
days, the convention wrestled with the 
plan which included a university for 
industrial classes in every state in the 
Union. They finally adopted and in- 
dorsed it. 
Lincoln took it up and continuously urged 
the adoption of this plan because he saw in it 
the basis for making permanent “government 
of the people” in the United States. 

Abraham Lincoln only made one speech bearing di- 
rectly upon the subject of agriculture but it shows the same 
appreciation of present and future problems that mark his 
speeches upon other subjects. 

It was in 1859, after the famous debates with Douglas, that 
Lincoln was invited to speak at the Wisconsin state fair on 
September 30th at Milwaukee. It should be remembered in 
reading the excerpts from this speech that it was most un- 
popular at that time to even suppose that agriculture or any 
phase of it could be learned in schools. 

On the subject of a future food supply, the Great Emanci- 
pator spoke as follows: “To speak entirely within bounds, it 
is known that fifty bushels 
of wheat or a hundred 








recounted more than fifty 
practices on this farm 
that trace indirectly to 
Captain Allen Partridge 
of Norwich university, 
Norwich, Vermont, who, 
in 1819, worked out a 
scheme for the teaching of 








bushels of Indian corn 
can be produced from an 
acre. Many years ago I 
saw it stated in a Patent 
Office Report that eight- 
een bushels was the’aver- 
age crop thruout the 
United States; and this 

















agriculture. Lincoln was 
an out-and-out disciple of 
Captain Partridge and readers should remember that it is not 
popular to espouse a radical cause while it is deemed “radical.” 

The idea promulgated by Captain Partridge later was 
seized upon by one of Lincoln’s boyhood friends, one Jonathan 
Turner. Turner later became one of the leading lights in 
Illinois educational circles and he really prepared the Morrill 
act which is today the basis of our agricultural and mechanical 
colleges, sometimes called land-grant colleges. 

The little village of Granville, Putnam county, Illinois, 
lays claim to being the birthplace of this greatest of all modern 


year an intelligent farmer 
of Illinois assured me that 
he did not believe the land harvested in that state this season 
had yielded more than an average of eight bushels to the 
acre. 

“For the last four years,” he continued, “I do not believe 
the ground planted with corn in Illinois has produced an 
average of twenty bushels. It is true that heretofore we have 
had better crops with no better cultivation; but I believe it 
is also true that the soil has never been pushed up to one-half 
its capacity.” 

Showing his appreciation of what 


(Continued on page 58 
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George Muller and His Orphanages 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 
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Distant Countries 











Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic fifteen times and made 
two trips around the world. He has rambled thru more than thirty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience 








N our glimpses of Africa 

I last year we turned aside 

3 one month to look at the 

character of David Livingstone 

on the Dark Continent. This 

month I want to tell some- 

thing of the greatest institution I have ever visited for orphan 

children and of the greatest believer in prayer since the days of 

St. Paul. This great orphanage is located at Ashley Down, a 
suburb of Bristol, England. 

Before entering the great orphanage at Bristol it will be well 
to have in mind some things about the founder of the institution. 
His name was George Muller and he has rightly been called the 
“Apostle of Faith of the Nineteenth Cen- 








accept any stated salary and 
headed his journal, ‘The Lord’s 
dealings with George Muller.” He 
wrote a short account of every day 
and this narrative contains a mil- 
lion words. 

Starting this life of trust in London where he worked largely 
among the poor for a couple of years, one day he received a letter 
from a friend in Bristol which so impressed him that he decided 
to go to that city. The first time he spoke in Bristol a notorious 
drunkard heard him and gave up his drink. In a few weeks Mr. 
Muller with two men and four women, seven in all, formed a 
little company every one of whom determined that they would 

wholly trust the Lord and act only as they 





tury.”” He was born in Prussia and the 


had light thru the bible. 





less said about the first twenty years of his 
life the better. But he was “born again,” 
as he puts it, when he was twenty and 
burned the manuscript of a translation of 
a French skeptic which he had laboriously 
worked out, and never published it. 

After his conversion this man became a 
very devout student of the bible and soon 
discovered that it is a mine of gold that 
will satisfy the hungry heart. He also 
came to the conclusion that a safe guide in 
every crisis is believing prayer in connec- 
tion with the teaching of the scriptures. 

Mr. Muller finally decided to give his 
life to the ministry and had a great desire 
to go to Some great missionary field as 
Livingstone had gone to Africa. Poor 
health and several events over which he 
had no control kept him from the aig 2 
field, however, and for some time he 
worked among some of the poor people in 
the city of London. 

George Muller lived and died a poor 
man. He started out on his career of use- 











Cholera was raging in Bristol at this 
time and the knell of funeral bells was 
heard almost constantly as people were 
dying by the hundred. These seven people 
were constantly visiting the sick, looking 
after children especially, and it is a most 
remarkable fact that nearly every one to 
whom these people ministered recovered. 

In the work of Mr. Muller and his as- 
sociates they, from the beginning, paid 
especial attention to poor children and 
they tried to help them to attend the 
schools, gathering them from the streets in 
the morning, giving them something to 
eat and instructing them in the scriptures. 
Good people saw what these people were 
trying to do and without being appealed 
to by the workers handed them gifts to 
help the work along. 

After about four years of this work one 
day Mr. Muller went over his daily records 
and found that the first year about $600 
had been given them, the second year the 
amount was about $750, the third year 














fulness without a dollar. He received no 
salary from any source. He asked no one 
for money. He never went into debt and 
yet this man built five great orphan houses 
and took into his family more than ten thousand orphans while 
he lived, spending for their good more than five million dollars. 
Besides caring for these thousands of orphans, Mr. Muller 
gave a half-million dollars to the schools of Great Britain thus 
making it possible for one hundred and fifty thousand unfortunate 
children to receive 
training. He circu- 


George Muller 


about $900 and the fourth year a little 
more than $1,000. All of this came in free- 
will offerings without ever asking any 
human being for a penny. The striking 
feature of it was that as the need increased it was supplied from 
day to day and yet there,was never more in hand than the actual 
need required. 

At the time of this accounting Mr. Muller and the very few 
associated with him decided that the time had come when they 


a much larger scale. 





It was decided to es- 





lated five million bi- 
bles at a cost of near- 
fy a half million dol- 
lars and gave nearly 
a million and a half 
more to aid mission- 
aries in foreign lands. 
During his life he re- 
ceived and disbursed 
seven and a half mil- 
lion dollars and since 
his death in 1899 the 
work he started has 
gone on from victory 
to victory. 
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tablish and aid day- 
schools, Sunday- 
schools, adult-schools 
conducted only by 
believers, to circulate 
the holy scriptures on 
a large scale, to aid 
missionary efforts to 
an extent almost un- 
heard of before and 
in all this to look only 
to the Lord for sup- 
port. At this time 
there was only one 


must begin work on 
eee, »\ 




















The first question 
that comes to mind 
when thinking of such 
tremendous expendi- 
tures’is where the money came from, as he had nothing to start 
with and never made an appeal to human beings for a dollar. The 
answer to this question is the most interesting part of this story. 
It is not a matter of doubt or uncertainty, as I visited the great 
orphanage, saw sixteen hundred children in their work and play, 
saw their rooms and how they care for them, talked with the 
teachers and looked into the records of the institution from its 
beginning and have kept in touch with it since this visit. Every 
fact given in this article is a matter of historical record. 

After a very careful study of the bible, George Muller decided 
to test the promises of God to the limit and really live a life of 
trust. As he was preaching for a congregation, he refused to 


The five new orphan houses at Bristol 


shilling in their treas- 
ury. 

Seven months after 
this definite decision 
to enlarge their activities it was found that they had in various 
schools more than three hundred people, had distributed more 
than a thousand copies of the scriptures and expended $375 in 
missionary activities. During these seven months more than 
$800 had been received and this came from day to day only as the 
actual need arose. i 

At this time an event occurred that caused Mr. Muller to 
decide to establish an orphanage for unfortunate children. In his 
ministry about this time he found in a home he visited a copy of 
the life of Mr. Francke, a man who had established an orphanage 
in Prussia a little along the line he was thinking about, and this 
gave him much encouragement. Of (Continued on page 128 






























HIGH PRESSURE 
\TIRE UNDER LOAD 


This type of tire rides more directlyonthewide Be 
rider strip at the center of the tread. That is 
where the weight and wear come, so that is | 
where extra rubber is n The wallsand | 
tread of this tire are thick and stiff, maki | 
necessary the use of large tread design for high 
pressure tires. 


< SX 
Y CROSS SECTION 
/ OF GUM-DIPPED 
| BALLOON TIRE 
\ UNDER LOAD 


Thistype oftire—low pressure Balloon—carries 
the load on a wider surface, therefore grooves 
are cut directly in the center of the Firestone 
‘Tread to permit easy flexing. Greater amount 
of rubberis placed at outer edges of tread where 
most of the load is carried. Instead of large, 
heavy rider strips and projections which retard 
flexing and cause skidding, the FirestoneTread 
megs with small projections and narrow 
r 


strips which increase flexibility and give 
\ greater safety and skid-protection. 
















Scientifically 


BALLOON TIR 
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TREAD 


cAnother Reason why Firestone Tires are Better 


EN Firestone engineers were develop- 

ing the Balloon Tire they found it neces- 

sary to design a tread altogether different from 

that which is required by High Pressure Tires. 

The tread of a Regular Cord, or High Pressure 

Tire is usually designed with what is known as 

a wide rider strip at the center. Here the bulk 
of the rubber on the tread is concentrated. 


With the Balloon or Low Pressure Tire this 
extra amount of rubber must be placed away 
from the center toward the outer edges of the 
tread. Because of the low pressure conditions 
the displacement is greater and most of the 
weight and wear is at these outer points. 

Notice how the Firestone Balloon tread has 
a deep groove at the direct center, with narrow 
flexing rider strips and additional grooves on 
either side. These grooves nearly close up when 
the tire is under load, as they provide room for 
the rubber to spread out. Next come the outer 
rider strips—at the points of greatest wear— 
with numerous angular sharp-edge projections 
for non-skid qualities. 

The Firestone tread was not designed with 


Fi 





large, massive projections for appearance or to 
make plausible sales argument. On the con- 
trary, the projections of the cross-and-square 
tread are small and the rider strips narrow, per- 
mitting the tread to yield to depressions and 
cling to the road, giving the greatest non-skid 
surface. This tough, pliable tread has the wear- 
resisting qualities that give thousands of extra 
miles of service. 


The tread, however,is not the only important 
part of the Balloon Tire. Such a tread as this, 
designed to yield to every depression of the 
road, must be placed on the carcass that also 
has the qualifications to withstand the terrific 
flexing that this design tread permits. Firestone 
provides this extra strength and endurance by 
dipping the cords of the carcass in a rubber 
solution. By this process, every fiber of every 
cord is saturated and insulated—to withstand 
the extra flexing of the Firestone tread. 


If you want the economy, comfort and safety 
of Gum-Dipped Tires—see the nearest Firestone 
Dealer. He will gladly explain the many fea- 
tures that make Firestone Tires better. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


restone 
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‘Answers to Questions of 











General Interest 





SIZE OF BROODER HOUSE 

We are planning on building a brooder 
house to house five hundred baby chicks in 
two flocks of two hundred fifty each. What 
size brooder house should be built to take 
care of this many chicks?—L. D. I., Iowa. 

The rule for the size of the brooder 
house is one-third of a square foot per 
chick. For a flock of 250 chicks for ex- 
ample, you would require a brooder house 
with about 85 square feet of floor space. 
A house 7x12 feet would give approxi- 
mately this amount of space. However, 
where you wish to build a brooder house 
for 500 chicks divided into two flocks of 
250 chicks each, it would be desirable to 
build the house about 14 feet wide and 
12 feet deep and divide it thru the middle, 
allowing you two pens of 7x12 feet each. 


WHEN ROAD IS SNOWBOUND 


When the township roads become block- 
aded from the snow, who is supposed to 
open them, township trustees, or the 
farmer, or who? Also, can any person cut 
or open a fence along such road without 
the permission of the farmer or the owner 
of the land?—G. 8. K., Iowa. 

When a township road is blockaded by 
snow it is the duty of the township trus- 
tees to use reasonable diligence to open the 
road as promptly as possible if there are 
funds available for that purpose. .In open- 
ing roads, preference should be given those 
that are mostly used. The courts have de- 
cided that where a road is temporarily 
blockaded, a traveler has a right to - n 
a fence and travel on adjoining land, but 
if he does more damage than is necessary 
he will be liable to the aggrieved property 
owner. But if the road is passable, altho 
with difficulty, the landowner can —_ nt 
trespass upon his property.—A. L. H. 


PERSISTENTLY SORE TEATS 

We have a good milch cow, but her 
teats stay sore all the time. When we 
bought her last May we thought she had 
gotten her teats scratched. We have used 
silve and it seems to do no good.—Mrs. 
C. N. W., Ky. 

Twice a day immerse the teats in hot 
water containing all the borie acid it will 
dissolve. After the evening immersion swab 
each sore with a two percent solution of 
mercurochrome and repeat the swabbing 
each morning. After that apply once or 
twice daily, a mixture of one part of tinc- 
ture of iodine and two parts of vaseline, 
until healing is complete. Keep the cow 
from fouling her teats in the stable or out- 
doors. Milk with clean, dry hands. 

GOVERNMENT METHODS OF 
LOOSE SMUT CONTROL 


I have been told that loose smut on 
wheat can be controlled by an easier 
method than the hot water treatment. 
Can you give me this method?—R. W. T., 
Vis. 

I am of the opinion that the method of 
loose smut control which is referred to in 
your letter is that which is described in 
department bulletin No. 1383, ‘“Single- 
Bath-Hot-Water and Steam Treatment 
of Seed Wheat for the Control of Loose 
Smut.” 

In the course of experiment, single-path- 
hot-water treatments were applied by 
immersing wheat in half-filled sacks in 
water held at a constant temperature dur- 
ing definite periods, the duration of treat- 
ment extending from thirty-five minutes to 
four hours, and the temperature from 46 
degrees to 51 degrees Centigrade. A 
number of the single-bath treatments with 
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different durations and temperatures con- 
trolled loose smut and bunt, but the treat- 
ments at 48 degrees Centigrade for one 
hour fifty minutes and at 49 degrees Centi- 
grade for one hour thirty minutes gave 
best results. 

The same wheat treated by the single- 
bath methods in comparison with that 
treated by the modified hot-water method 
invariably germinated better, the seed- 
lings emerged more rapidly, the plants 
yielded considerably more, and the yield 
was not so adversely affected by unfavor- 
able soil conditions. Experiments in steam 
treatment of wheat gave somewhat similar 
results. 

The single-bath-hot-water and steam 
treatments were studied only from the 
viewpoint of application at cooperative 
or community seed-treatment plants’ or 
at establishments handling large quanti- 
ties of seed wheat. A copy of the bulletin 
giving details of the experiments may be 
obtained free, as long as the supply lasts, 
from the United States department of 
agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


FEEDING SHEEP ON SILAGE 


We have been having some difficulty 
with sheep being fed silage. The silage 
is of first-class quality and we are allowing 
the ewes all that they will take. They have 
some mixed hay but very little clover in 
it. The ewes do not seem to have as good 
appetites as they should have. This is a 
breeding flock.—W. A. R., Ind. 

It may be that your ewes are getting 
too much silage, if they are allowed all 
that they will eat. It usually is not the 
best plan to supply an excessive amount of 
succulent feeds to pregnant ewes, for it is 
thought that it produces soft, flabby 
lambs. Also when silage is allowed sheep 
it must be beyond any question of highest 
quality, and such silage, high in dry mat- 
ter, may be fed at the rate of two or three 
pounds daily, but probably at best no 
more than that, to each ewe weighin 
about 150 pounds. In addition, plenty of 
dry roughage should be fed and good, clean 
clover or alfalfa will be by far the best 
roughage. 


VALUE OF TANKAGE SUPPLEMENT 


In fattening out fall pigs, we have been 
feeding corn and tankage. Do you have 
figures which would indicate the amount 
of corn that 100 pounds of tankage will 
save on an average with growing pigs? 
What I am trying to get at is some idea as 
to whether it will pay to feed corn alone 
at present prices, or tankage and corn.— 
N. 8. A., Iowa. 

A good many experiments have been 
undertaken to determine the very point 
you ask about. In Henry and Morrison’s 
Feeds and Feeding mention is made of 
the combined results of seven trials in 
which it was demonstrated that for young 
pigs, gains were twice as rapid when corn 
was supplemented with tankage, and fur- 
thermore, the pigs in the seven trials 
gained 100 pounds on 387 pounds of corn 
and 42 pounds of tankage, as compared to 
a gain of 100 pounds on 642 pounds of 
corn alone. In other words, 42 pounds of 


tankage replaced 255 pounds of corn and 
besides that, the average daily gain over 
a feeding period of 122 days was 1.18 
pounds per day as compared to a gain of 
0.59 pounds daily for the pigs fed the 
same length of time on-corn alone. 








Thus it would seem that 100 pounds of 
tankage saved 607 pounds of corn for such 
pigs. The saving is not so great in the case 
of older pigs, but the same authority 
quotes the results of fifteen trials which 
indicates that the tankage resulted in 50 
percent faster gains and that the 100 
pounds of tankage saved 505 pounds of 
corn when feeding older pigs. 

I believe that these are the figures that 
you are after, and that from this you will 
be able to determine very easily the advis- 
ability of feeding tankage as a supplement 
to corn, considering local prices and the 
respective feeding periods necessary. 


VERY SOUR SILAGE 


We have two silos. Last spring I knew 
that 1 would be short on pasture so I 
sowed amber cane broadcast and then 
cut it rather early for silage and ran it 
into a silo. We did not feed all of it out, 
but cleaned away all the spoiled silage 
when the regular silo-filling time came 
around and finished filling the silo with 
corn silage. We have fed out of this silo 
this winter up to the present timie, and we 
are now down to that old sorghum silage. 
For some reason or other it seems very 
sour. It seems to be free from mold or any- 
thing like that, and the stock like it fairly 
well, but it is very sour. Why should this 
be?—T. C. A., Mo. 

The sorghum from which you made the 
summer silage was probably relatively 
immature, and this has caused the very 
high acidity in this particular silage. If it 
is free from mold, and spoilage, it may be 
fed out satisfactorily, but if you have 
sufficient stock to eat from both silos for 
a while until this is used up, it might be 
well to feed part of this and part of the 
other silage. 





APPLE BLOTCH 


I am sending you some apples that have 
some peculiar spots on them. These apples 
come from the trees in the lower part of my 
orchard and it seems to be especially bad 
on those trees and not so bad on the trees 
on top of the hill and at the sides of the 
hill. What is the trouble and how can I 
control it?—S. L. O., Nebr. 

The specimens which you submit show 
the characteristic appearance of apple 
blotch which is a fungus disease attacking 
many varieties of apples, some more se- 
verely than others. This disease may be 
controlled by spraying with either bor- 
deaux mixture or limesulfur solution. It 
has seemed to me that bordeaux mixture 
has been a little more effective in control- 
ling the disease than limesulfur, but this 
probably varies with the way the spray 
is applied and the variety and location of 
the trees. Spraying must be very thoro, 
and this is a difficult proposition when 
thick bushy trees are being sprayed. 
Therefore, it is desirable to prune such 
trees before spraying. The best results 
seem to come from application of a fine 
mist-like spray rather than a_ coarse 
stream. Wherever blotch is only a minor 
consideration, limesulfur solution diluted 
at the rate of a gallon and a half of boiled 
lime sulfur, standard strength, to fifty 
gallons of water is satisfactory. If, how- 
ever, there has been considerable loss from 
the blotch, it is usually advisable to apply 
bordeaux mixture 4-4-50, following the 
spray program sent you by mail, 

Agricultural extension bulletin No. 112, 
University of Minnesota, University 
Farm, St. Paul, contains a list of more 
than 150 farm building plans. Better 
write for it if you expect to build. 
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Why their alfalfa was killed last winter 


Last year about 100 farmers of Buffalo County, Nebraska, 
set out to determine what killed their alfalfa during the 
winter. The conditions on a farm in Shelton are typical of 
what they found. This farm has two fields of alfalfa, side 
by side, which were sown with two different kinds of seed. 
One field showed a perfect stand while the other was badly 
thinned out. The cause of the winter killing was directly 
traced to poor seed. 


Neither cheap séed nor low-priced lubricating oil is a profit- 
able investment. Farmers who turn to Gargoyle Mobiloil 
are often astonished by the many ways in which Mobiloil 
returns its small extra price. Less time out for repairs. 
Fewer stops with a tractor because of overheating or 
thinned-out oil. Less carbon. Better compression and 
valve action. And Mobiloil frequently cuts oil consumption 
~ from 10% to 50%—saving more than its few cents extra 
cost per gallon right there. 


Do you realize the importance of these facts? 





HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger 
cars are specified below 


The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil, indicated be- 
low, are Mobiloil “E,”” Mobiloil Arctic (“Are’’), 
Mobiloil “A,” Mobiloil “BB,” and Mobiloil “B.” 


Follow winter recommendations when tempera- 
tures from 32° F (freezing) to 0° F (zero) prevail 
Below zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic (except 
Ford Cars, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “E”) 


If your car is not listed below see any Mobiloil 
dealer for the complete Chart. It recommends the 
correct grades for all cars, trucks and tractors 


(1) Mobiloil is the favorite oil with automotive engineers. 
(2) Mobiloil is asked for by 3 out of every 4 motorists who 
buy oil by name. (3) Mobiloil was used in such famous 
flights as the U. S. Army Round-the-World flight, Byrd’s 
flight to the North Pole, and Lieut. Maughan’s Dawn-to- 
Dusk flight across the United States. (4) The Mobiloil 
Chart has the approval of 609 automotive manufacturers, 


The full economy of Mobiloil will be yours this year if you fol- 
low the recommendations in the Mobiloil Chart for your car, your 
truck, your tractor, your farm lighting engine and your stationary 
engines, 42 Mobiloil engineers made a careful study of all auto- 
motive engines before this -Chart was 
made. Your engines were included. 

The Chart is shown at the left in 




















To GrkSOre. brief form. Your nearby Mobiloil dealer 


























1926 | 1925 has the complete Chart. Ask him what 
ee. Sa om * grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil to use in 
PASSENGER e - cy - & - elie a 

CARS SPIEL ELIZ Eel 812 each of your engines. 
= Ss i.s =- i= 
3/5 3 3 3 4° ° 
A\FlA)/F14|F14/2 The Mobiloil dealer will supply you 
a with the correct grades of Mobiloil—at 
oD Gm Bag a dng a substantial saving if you buy in barrel 
Chenier A Pact A prc] A teed A or half-barrel lots. It will be a wise 
Chevrolet Arc .|Are JAre. Are .JAre.|Are .jAre * 
Chrysler 4 A \Arc| A [Arc | mave to see him now about your sea- 
Chrysler 6 A;|AJAISATAIA ; ° = ’ Olid 
Dodge Brothers. | A |Arc| A jArc| A |Arc| A |Arc Make the chart your guide son’s requirements. 
Essex A jArc.} A jArc.| A jArc.} A /Arc 
Ford BJ/ELE;EITE;/EILE;E 
Franklin BB | BB| BB BB| BB) BB/ BB BB 
Hudson A jArc.| A ‘Arc.| A Arc} A /|Arc 
Hupmobile A jArc.| A jAre| A Arc} A /Are 
ewett A |Arc.| A (Arc. A jArc.| A /Arc 
Maxwell A ‘Arc | A Are A Arc 
Nash A jArc| A jArc jAse Are jArc.jAre 
Oakland A jArc}| A jAre) A jAre| Al A 
Oldsmobile (4 &6)} A |Arc.| A jArc.| A jAre.| A jArc 
Overland A iArc.| A Arc] A /Arc.} A /Are 
| Packard 6 A jArc} A Arc} A} AJ AJA 
Packard 8 A jArc.| A jArc.| A jAre.j A \Are 
Paige A 'Arc.JArc.'Arc JArc.|Arc .jAre.|Arc 
Reo A jArc}| A jArc.| A /Arej A jAre 
Star A lArc} A (\Arc JArc.jArc jAre.|Are 
Studebaker A \Arc| A \Are}| A jArc.| A |Arc 
Velie... A jArc| A (Arc. A \Arc.| A jAre 
Willys-Knight 4 B \Arc} B Arc.| B \Arc.| B \Arc 
Willys-Knight 6..) A |Arc.] A Arc 





























VACUUM 


MAIN BRANCHES: New York, Ghicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo, 
O Nt L C O MPANY Detroit, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas Gity, Dallas. 


Other branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 














































































TO CONTROL DRY ROT IN CORN 


RY rot is increasing so fast in our 

cornfields that it is now recognized 
as one of the most serious diseases of the 
corn plant. It is estimated that the loss 
in the state of Iowa alone, will run from 
17,000,000 to 40,000,000 bushels annually. 
Everywhere huge piles of this mold have 
been thrown out of the corn before it 
was put into the crib. Tests in many 
counties show that this loss will run 
about four bushels per acre. With an 
average of about 50 acres of corn to the 
farm, it means an average loss of about 
200 bushels per farm. 

Dry rot is easily recognized on the ear 
in its worst stages. It is a dry, whitish 
mold. It may affect the ear partly or 
entirely. In most cases the husks of the 
diseased ears are matted tightly against 
the kernels. The disease, however, may 
attack any part of the plant—roots, 
stalk, shank or ear. Down stalks, broken 
shanks, and premature drying are often 
indications of the presence of the dis- 
ease. It is most prevalent on the joints 
of the stalks and the butts of the ears. 
It has been shown by numerous tests 
that dry rot, in 1922 and 1923 reduced 
the viability of seed corn by 10 to 14 
percent. It reduces the stand, and con- 
sequently the yield, by killing or weak- 
ening the seed corn and by dwarfing the 
plants. 

One of the worst features of dry rot is 
that the mold is spread thru the seed in 
planting. It may not show to the naked 
eye. Fortunately, it may be detected in 
the seed by a thoro germination test. 


Ears at the right show the characteristic 
white, matted mold of dry rot. Husks are 


usually matted against these ears. The third 
ear looks good but showed mold in the tester. 
Such ears are spreaders of the disease. 


Healthy seed in the pile at the left yielded 68 

bushels per acre; diseased seed, 61. Elim- 

inating the moldy ears in the test would 
have paid handsome returns 
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the disease-free seed, 84 percent, or just 
about an average between the two. 
About the same difference was indicated 
in the yield. Healthy corn yielded 
bushels per acre; diseased corn, 63 
bushels, and “farmer’s” corn, 67 bushels. 
There was a difference of 8 bushels per 





acre between the diseased and the dis- 
ease-free maces This test showed that on 
minnee ar “farmer’s” corn as intended for 


planting, the removal of the moldy ears 
by a careful germination test, increased 
the yield by four bushels per acre. 

On the Drewelow farm in Chickasaw 
county this year, an experiment was 
planned to demonstrate the effect of 
diseased seed on the succeeding crop, 
and to show the saving that could be 
effected by disc arding all of the diseased 
ears. The modified rag doll test was 
died. (A strip of heavy manila paper— 
butcher’s paper is very practical because 
of the waxed, impervious surface—placed 
on the back of the muslin tester and 
rolled up with it. This prevents the 
mold spreading thru the tester to other 
ears.) 

In this test the disease- free corn out- 
yielded the “farmer’s” corn by 8.5 bushels 
per acre. This would be a saving for 
every farm in Chickasaw county of about 
425 bushels. The difference due to test- 
ing in this test was very high tho many 
other tests that have been made by the 
extension department or by the various 
farm bureaus indicate that testing the 
seed is a very important factor im re- 
moving or controlling the disease. 
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These practices will all help but the 
most important and the first to be done 
before spring is the elimination of the 
mold-infected ears thru a careful germi- 
nation test—A. A. B., Iowa. 





PLAT OF FARM HELPED 


Putting the farm on paper in the form 
of a plat helped us in working out our 
program of crops, in balancing the rota- 
tion and in rearranging some of the fields 
to make handling of the farm easier. With 
the outline of the farm and its various 
fields on paper before us it was easier than 
trying to visualize the whole farm at 
once. 

We did not take much pains in drawing 
the plat except to get the fields the right 
proportion according to their acreage, 
marking off the fences as they existed at 
the time. The buildings, wells, ponds, 
woodlot, rough spots that could not be 
plowed, ete., were all marked on the draw- 
ing. The crop in each field was written 
down, also the condition of the soil, 
whether thin, fair or rich. Ditches and 
fields that washed easily were noted. All 
of this was done with a hard black pencil. 
The contemplated changes were written 
in with a red pencil. 

As we studied the plat we considered 
the problems in the different fields as we 
knew them, some that were thinner than 
the others, rough places that could not be 
plowed, etc. And we noticed that there 
was a great waste of fencing for we had 
put in our cross fences just as the occasion 
































One of the signs of dry rot in the tester 
is dead seed; the other is the presence 
of mold on the kernels. To determine 
just how accurately testing might indi- 
cate the corn by dry rot, tests 
were made in Sioux, Hardin, Dallas, 
Henry and Marion counties, Iowa, in 
1923. Later many more tests were made 
in various parts of the state. 

The seed corn was divided into three 
lots: 1. Seed free from dry rot. 2. Seed 
infected with dry rot. 3. Seed used by 
the farmer. This latter was designated 
is “farmer’s corn.” It was the corn just 
as it was intended to be used for plant- 
ing by the farmer before anv germina- 
tion were made on it for the de- 
termination of dry rot. 

On the average, in all of these tests, 
the disease-free seed gave a stand in the 
field of 88 percent; seed infected slightly 
with dry rot, 79 percent; “farmer’s corn,” 


loss on 


tests 


which contained both the diseased and 





There is no one known method that 
will absolutely control dry rot. Testing 
is perhaps the most important. It will 


pay to eliminate in the field, all ears 
which show visible signs of the mold. I 
have seen the mold spread rapidly, even 
after the seed corn was picked. For that 
reason, it is important to dry the seed 
quickly and thoroly. In the field dry 


rot spreads most rapidly in wet seasons 
—especially when the corn is ripening 
and at temperatures ranging around 85 
degrees. 

Some of the spores live over on the 
stalks in the field. For that reason it is 
a good plan to practice a system of crop 
rotation—a four- or five-year rotation 
should help to prevent the spread of the 
disease. Burning the stalks will help. 
But burning destroys plant food. A bet- 
ter practice will be to cut up the stalks 
with a stalk cutter or a disk, so that 
they may be well covered with the plow. 





demanded without thought of the way 
the farm would be handled in the future. 

As we began making red marks at 
various places on the plat, laying off the 
farm as we expected to have it at some 
future time, a new interest in farming was 
born. The new plans called for no sudden, 
radical changes. Instead, we simply had 
a goal and would work toward it, giving 
us a long-time program. 

Our crop rotation has for a fumber of 
years been corn, wheat and clover, wheat 
going on the cornfield after the corn has 
been harvested for the silo or else seeded 
with a one-horse drill between the corn 
rows. But the three fields we had been 
using for this rotation were not of the same 
size. By studying the plat carefully we 
saw that by moving two fences we could 
do away with a quarter of a mile of fence 
altogether, have the fields of the same size 
and put the rougher land in the permanent 
pasture. 

The particular changes we have made in 
handling our farm might not apply to 
other farms, but the use of a plat and a 
long-time program—working toward a 
definite goal, will be found to be a great 
help.—C. F., Mo. 

Farm Business = alysis. Circular 71, 
North Dakota agricultural college, Fargo. 

Barberry Eradication, Circular 73, 
North Dakota agricultural college, Fargo. 
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\ Y HAT a wonderful place 
to come back to, a fireside, after 
you’ve seen a good picture! 


a ast rl olive over, what oy you 
l 


Hai i thrills to live over, what joy you 
i i i uf H can have together! A fireside is 


~ wil | ‘ 


fo : 


os if 


for dreamers inside, but ro- 


; mance and adventure are out- 
CVEnNT1) 1g side—out where there’s a Para- 
I) ’ the mount Picture, the best show 


fireside in town! 


Romance! 


Say It Again 
Fine Manners 
The Rainmaker 
An American Venus 
Let’s Get Married 
The Crown of Lies 
A Kiss for Cinderella 
The Eagle of the Sea 
Aloma of the South Seas 
The Quarterback 
Fascinating Youth 
You Never Know Women 
Everybody’s Acting 
The Ace of Cads 
The Grand Duchess and the Waiter 
A Social Celebrity 


Adventure! 


Sea Horses 
Forlorn River 
The Enchanted Hill 
The Vanishing American 
Born to the West 
The Man of the Forest 
The Covered Wagon 
The Pony Express 
Desert Gold 
Lord Jim 


oad an evening of The Ancient Highway 
ULLAL & and adve nture And these are only a few! There’s 


romance, adventure, mystery and 
with: Paramount / mirth in every Paramount Picture. 
Your theatre manager will be glad | 
to tell you when he is showing one. ? 











Produced by FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORP., Adolph Zukor, Pres., New York City 


"If it's a Paramount Picture it's the best show in town /” 














































































































































-at mouth 
of tire valve 


The improved Schrader No. 
880 Valve Cap is guaranteed air- 
tight up to 250 lbs. 

Over 100,000 dealers have been 
told about the water test shown 
above, and our startling guaran- 
tee. Ask your dealer. 


SON, Inc.,. BROOKLYN 
Toronto London 


A. SCHRADER’S 
Chicago 





Five in the red 
metal box cost 
but 30c. 
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Squibs From a Farmer’s Notebook 


By GEORGE W. GODFREY 


gael of Feb- 

ruary, Candlemas 
day; half your wood 
and half your hay.” 
Ground hog shadows 
and the warnings of 
old proverbs have not 
troubled us much 
since we got started 
in alfalfa. Silage and 
alfalfa make a com- 
bination that in both 
quantity of produc- 
tion, and foodies 
value settle the rough 
feed question for cattle and sheep. We 
try to limit the silage so that enough 
alfalfa will be eaten to furnish the pro- 
tein to balance the silage. 

* * 


A ground mixture of wheat and oats 
grown together is increasing fast in pop- 
ularity in our community as a grain 
ration for milk cows. With it, of course, 
is mixed the protein feed needed to com- 
plete the ration. The wheat gives a 
bran and middling element in the feed. 
Most of us raise either 105 or Iowar oats 
and Ruby wheat is the only variety we 
have found that will ripen with these 
early oats. This mixture out-yields oats 
by weight. The wheat grown in the 
mixture is usually heavier and plumper 
than wheat grown alone. I cannot ftgure 
out the why of that. 

+ ee 


I wish we could have some data on 
the feeding of this wheat and oats mix- 
ture combined with tankage as a supple- 
ment to corn for growing pigs. Here in 
northern Iowa our oat crop at the price 
we have been getting in the market is 
burdensome. So, we are hunting for bet- 
ter markets. I think one market is going 
to be our hogs. There are two mills in 
this county with a combined capacity 
of about sixty triple boxloads of feed a 
day. Much of the time these mills are 
running to capacity and the bulk of the 
feed is for hogs. I believe that the wheat 
mixture beats straight oats but both are 
good. What we are wondering is what 
is the best way to feed them 

* * x 


I love to ponder over seed catalogs. 
I used to think that this was sort of an 
individual trait but I have learned that 
most normal human beings are more or 
less enchanted by the mystery of a seed. 
In our house we usu ally work out indi- 
vidually what we think we want and 
then plan together what we shall get. It 
is more fun than hoeing in the garden. 
It really does not make any vital differ- 
ence whether we grow Red Head or Liv- 
ingston’s Globe tomatoes. Either will 
make salad or soup. The selecting and 
the planting, however, are parts in that 

“Heap of living that makes a house a 
home.” And I would add make a farm 
home the best place on earth. 

* * x 


Nature and the previous owners left 
us a fair setting for a farm home. A 
nice curved driveway leads up from the 
road. A big pond, long since drained, 
was the author of the curve. A kind 
hand and thought of a good man on the 
prairie are responsible for the fine white 
ash trees that border the drive. A little 
creek that clatters and chatters al! sum- 
mer clips the corner off the lawn that 
slopes down to it. Dame Nature unaided 
did that for us. Except for clearing away 
some brush and thinning out a lot of 
volunteer box elders it does not look like 
we had done much yet for the beauty of 
our place. So far our contribution is 
mostly in plans. It is hard to’ landscape 
a yard where you desire to use your 


sheep as lawn mowers. The sheep’s ap- 
petite for variety complicates the prob- 
lem. But we have grass and shade and 
space. The best we can see just now is 
a happy, healthy boy with his fox terrie1 
pup making tracks in the snow. All th 
rest are mere details, anyway, that must 
fit around this dominant figure. 
a. a 

During the last few years we have had 
a lot of trouble raising calves that wer 
dropped in the barn. Those that came 
out on pasture did well. From this we 
reasoned that our trouble must lie in 
some infection picked up in the barn 
Now we are getting along nicely by 
painting the calf’s navel soon after birth 
with iodine. This treatment has not only 
saved most of the calves but the treated 
calves seem to be more thrifty than the 
untreated, even tho the latter seemed 
healthy. 


* * * 


There is a rustling around down in the 
basement that means mother is tuning 
up her incubators getting ready for an- 
other season’s run. There used to be 
lots of signs of coming spring but here is 
the first we have now. It means also 
that my share of the fun will be getting 
a brooder house repaired and ready in- 
side of a month or less. Maybe it would 
be wise to get a few instructions, too, on 
making up some chick feed and mash. 
It pays to stand in well with mother and 
her chickens. 

* * * 


I see the Hampshire Sheep Association 
is advocating the maintenance of the 
fairly clean face that is characteristic of 
the Hampshire sheep. I have noticed at 
the fairs that some breeders are trying 
to get the Shropshire head-covering with 
wool clear down to their nostrils. It was 
always a mystery to me that anyone 
would want a sheep’s face masked in 
wool. It adds nothing of value, detracts 
from the beauty, and is a real menace to 
the sheep in snowy weather. Part of a 
sheep’s business in life is to see and wool 
that interferes with vision interferes with 
usefulness. We will get by some of these 
fool fads some day in all breeds of stock 
and breed for utility enhanced by any 
beauty that does not interfere with that 
purpose. 

oes 


While the flu has been going thru the 
hogs this winter, it was easy to pick out 
the infected and infested ones. It was 
usually the hog whose vitality was low- 
ered by worms or disease that was hard- 
est hit by the flu. The clean ground 
system of growing pigs, even counting 
the extra labor it entails, is well worth- 
while. We have been trying to work out 
some system of pastures and yards that 
would enable us to use our central hog 
house each year in connection with a 
clean yard and pasture. So far we have 
not been able to work it out satisfac- 
torily. 

.~a.2 

In Quayle’s book, “God’s Calendar,” 
in speaking of February he comments on 
the way cattle get the hump out of their 
backs and chew their cuds in sheltered 
places as the sun begins to warm up a 
little. He says cattle are real philoso- 
phers. The ability to make the best of 
whatever comes in life seems to be a life 
principle with all animals. Having sought 
out the best they can in the way of com- 
fort, they endure the inevitable until 
better things come. We could all well 
develop a bit of that philosophy. It 
would save us from self pity. When we 
get to feeling sorry for ourselves, we find 
so much to sorrow for that there is no 
place left for rejoicing. A man feeling 
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sorry for himself is a curse to himself | 


and everyone else. 
ing to our lives and robs us of much that 
is fine. We never will find things to our 
liking in this world except in occasional 
sheltered spots like the old cow in the 
sun on the south side of the straw stack. 
Then, why not be philosophical like she 

and get the most out of the “sun 
spots” that we find. 


ALFALFA ON BLOW SAND 


For several seasons I have witnessed a 
certain sand hill on the farm owned by 
Frank Bulander of Pulaski county, 
Indiana. 
of its continual shifting and mustered up 
courage enough to try alfalfa on it. His 
first trial proved successful and the method 
he used is equally sure on blow sand any- 
where. I believe I could grow alfalfa on 
the sand dunes along Lake Michigan if 
they would lie still long enough to be 
seeded. 

Let Bulander tell it. ‘“There were two 
and a half acres on that high, worn-out 
sand hill which had several blow holes in 
it. It had not been cropped for some 
years. In fact, it would not produce any- 
thing. I covered the blow holes with 
straw manure, but did not plow the 
ground. Instead I disced and harrowed it 
every week or ten days during the summer. 
I used three tons of limestone and 150 
pounds per acre of 20 percent phosphate. 
Twelve pounds of Ontario variegated seed 
per acre were sowed on August 2nd and it 
is a very satisfactory stand; couldn’t be 
better, even on the best of soil.” —I. J. M., 
Ind. 


GULLEY GATE 


Gulleys in the fence line make it hard 
to keep the fence tight and the stock in. 
The drawing shows the method used with 
success on one farm. 

On account of the ditch carrying water 
and trash it is necessary that the fence 
does not hold this back. In this particular 
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fence a five-inch pipe was set into a short 
concrete foundation on each side of the 
ditch. A heavy wooden gate was built 
that would just fit between.the edges of 
the concrete and not quite reach the bot- 
tom of the ditch. It was hung to the pipe 
by iron straps. The gate is heavy enough 
so that the stock cannot get out thru it but 
movable enough to let the water and trash 
thru in heavy washes.—A. M. W., Iowa. 


The Use of Explosives on the Farm. 
This is special bulletin 110 by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, St. Paul. It is 
well illustrated and a letter or card will 
bring it. 


American Pork Production During the | 


World War, by Surface. This book has 
been prepared from official documents 
and diplomatic correspondence. The 
author was formerly food economist for 
the United States Food Administration. 
\ detailed discussion of how American 
farmers met the emergency and what 
followed is found here. The Shaw Com- 
pany. Price $3. 











But Bulander finally got tired | 





Self pity adds noth- | 


A car for every purse 
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HIS YEAR the General Motors line is an imposing 
Automobile Show in itself. 

Here is every style of body. Every type of design— 
four cylinder, six cylinder, eight cylinder. Every im- 
provement. Every price, from the Chevrolet touring 
car at $510 to the Cadillac with special coach work at 
$9,000. A car for every purse and purpose. 

Every one of the models now on display is different 
and distinguished. Yet two unifying characteristics 
bind them all together: 


EVERY CLOSED BODY is by Fisher. The quality 
of all body workmanship is Fisher quality, whether 
you pay $500 or $9,000. And because Fisher is owned by 
General Motors, and its plants are a part of the General Motors 
plants, you know that every resource and artistic skill has been 
utilized to make the body and the chassis a perfect quality unit. 


EVERY MODEL has shared in the advantages of 

General Motors research, purchasing standards 
and Proving Ground tests; and in the economies of volume 
production made possible by world-wide sales. Dollar for dollar 
you will buy more value inthe car you select because of General 
Motors quality and the public’s purchase of 1,200,000 General 
Motors cars last year. 





HE GENERAL MOTORS line is a direct result of the 

record-breaking patronage accorded by the public 
in 1926. The economies which this great volume 
afforded have been passed on to the car purchaser 
in even better quality. With great pride we invite you 
to inspect the new General Motors cars and to make 
one or more of them your own. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET 7 
CADILLAC + 


PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE +, OAKLAND , 
GMC TRUCKS + YELLOW CABS, TRUCKS & BUSES 
FRIGIDAIRE — The Electric Refrigerator 
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Where Douglas Fir 


Saves you money 


Vy BEREVES you need to use 
lumber that is strong, durable, 
stiff, unwarping and impervious to 
water—that’s where you save money 
by using Douglas Fir. It will prob- 
ably cost you less at your retail lum- 
ber yard—it will certainly cost you 
less per year of service. 


When you buy Douglas Fir frame 
ing lumber, it will be practically all 
heartwood. This heartwood will last 
you for generations, 


When you select Douglas Fir 
sheathing and roof boards, see how 
bright and straight they are! That 
means they’ll stay in good shape on 
your buildings. 


When you buy Douglas Fir siding 
and flooring, you’ll find they are 
watertight. In fact, Douglas Fir is 
much used for water tanksand pipes. 
Put a Douglas Fir floor in the milk 
house and work in comfort on a floor 
you can clean with a hose. 


You can buy Douglas Fir at your 
local lumber yards in any size and 
grade you need—at a reasonable 
price—and learn by experience that 
it is the most economical and widely 
useful wood you can get for all- 
round farm use. 


Our new book, “Where to use 
Douglas Fir on your farm”, is just 
off the press—and your copy is wait- 
ing for you to send us your name 


and address. 





May we 
send you 
this book? 






WEST COAST 
LUMBER BUREAU 
5560BStuart Bldg., ian al 
Seattle, Washington 






Please send me your free book on the farm 
uses of West Coast Woods. 


Name 
Address .......... 








State 
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LIMESTONE BY THE POUND OR 
CARLOAD 


So PPLYING a whole county with lime 
thru the railroads, bankers, farmers’ co- 


operatives, clubs and exchanges, com- 
mercial clubs and farm bureau cooperat- 
ing, is the cheapest method. This is the 
way to do a big job well. We have tried 
it here in Linn county, Missouri, where 
every acre of upland needs lime and it 
has worked to the advantage and profit 
of farmers and all 

It pays well for one farmer to cooper- 
ate with another. It pays for many 
farmers to cooperate and it pays still 
better for these to cooperate with all 
business interests. 

No one wants to lime his whole farm 
in a couple of days, so no one could lime 

t all unless he went in with his neigh- 
bors and they are not always ready to 
unload a car the day it comes. Demur- 
rage and loss of valuable time in a busy 
season often result when liming is done 
under this antiquated system. Since a 
year ago it has been different here. 

At one of Missouri’s famous Clover 
and Prosperity meetings last winter when 
all Linn county turned out to discuss 
their soil fertility problems, this plan re- 
sulted. It grew out of a universal need 
for legumes. Necessity was, is, and al- 
ways will be the brooder of success. It 
was legumes or no soil. It was lime or 
no legumes. So all needed agencies 
agreed to cooperate to put the big job of 
supplying lime by the pound or by the 
car at the minimum cost to every station 
in the county. 

Now a farmer taking hogs or wheat to 
town can take back a load of lime, he 
can haul it at his leisure;-or spread that 
alfalfa field white whenever he wants to 
sow. 

Nearly everyone can afford a little 
time each year for his sour soil, and he 
can, even if he needs a large amount, 
spread his job of hauling over the entire 
year—limestone is good any season and 
at any time. 

All in Linn county afte interested 
better crops. And just as selfishly, per- 
haps as you are, we like those crops to 
be good ones. So our banker friends got 
together, also some of the merchants, 
farm club exchanges, farmer cooperatives 
and the Burlington railroad. 

At every town where lime was wanted, 
we decided to maintain a lime bin. Now 
that is not much more than a platform 
for unloading the cars. It does not cost 
much for materials and the railroad co- 
operated by leasing the space on its 
right of way for practically nothing. In 
addition to this the banks put up $100 
each, without interest, and this was used 
as a revolving fund for limestone pur- 
chase, unloading cars and other inci- 
dental expenses, all of which were added 
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to the cost of the lime to the purchaser. 

For instance, the average cost of unload- 
ing a car of limestone has been 15 cents 
a ton. Shrinkage and loss has amounted 
to about 4 cents a ton. So in addition 
to cost of limestone and freight, ther 
has been added an average of 19 cents a 
ton to the cost. 

In this way the bankers have not do- 
nated anything except the interest on 
their $100, altho they were willing to 
give the hundred had it been needed. 

Last summer 30,000 tons of lime were 
handled in Linn county, which is mors 
than was handled during the entire year 
of 1925. It is anticipated that 100 car- 
loads of limestone will be used by Linn 
county farmers this year. And now that 
we are going good, plans for stocking 
limestone are under way to stock at 
least ten of our stations which includes 
the farm club at Browning, Brookfield, 
and Bucklin, the farmers’ co-ops at Lac- 
lede and Marceline, a lumber company 
at Purdin and Meadville, the general 
store at Forker and St. Catherine. These 
folks are handling the cars and weighing 
what the purchasers take out of them 
for from $2.50 to $3 a car. So now we 
are laying down the lime at the bins, 
purchased from quarries at $1.70 a ton. 

Many of our farmers are using lime 
who gave the idea up as hopeless before, 
since they were not in position to handle 
an entire carload. 

And it might be added that the Brook- 
field Chamber of Commerce has built a 
storage room and leased the right of way 
from the railroad and paid all expenses 
of constructing a driveway to the bin. 
All around it shows what can be done 
when all agencies cooperate to the ad- 
vantage of all—since surely our increased 
farm prosperity will be reflected in bet- 
ter business for all the agencies that have 
helped. We earnestly commend the plan 
to every sour soil community that wants 
to get ahead via the legume route to 
prosperity —J. R. H., Mo. 





CURING BARLEY SMUT 


Three or four years ago the farmers of 
Harrison county, Indiana, were greatly 
perturbed by the smut in their yarley. 
And well might they be with 25 to 50 
percent of the crop being destroyed each 
year. They soon found out how to get rid 
of the disease for in two years’ time practi- 
cally every trace of the smut was de- 
stroyed. This was not on just a few farms, 
but thruout the entire county. They did it 
by cooperative hot water treatment of the 
seed. 

Barley is afflicted with two different 
kinds of smut, a loose smut and a covered 
smut. Fortunately, both of these smuts 
are carried on the seed, making it possible 
to xill both with one treatment. The 
method found so successful was to soak 
the seed for about eight hours in cold 
water. 

Not more than one-half bushel of seed 
was put in a burlap sack, because the 


One of the lime bins in use in Missouri 
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grain will swell when it becomes wet and if 
the sacks are filled too full, the grain be- 





comes tightly packed making thoro treat- | 


ment practically impossible. A_half- 
bushel in a sack allows plenty of room for 
swelling. Following this cold bath the 
seed was dipped for thirteen minutes in 
water vestell to 126 degrees, a careful tab 
being kept on both the time and the tem- 
perature. A tested thermometer was used 
and the water was heated by steam so that 


it was easy to hold the temperature al- 


most constant without any difficulty: 


A group of fourteen farmers used a | 


threshing engine for the steam and a 
couple of large tanks filled with water, one 
to hold the hot water and the second for 
cold water so that the seed could be 
quickly cooled off after the treatment. A 
perforated pipe in the bottom of the tank 
served to distribute the steam and heat the 
water quickly and evenly. 

Naturally it is also necessary to stir the 
sacks of barley in the hot water so that 
the grain will become quickly and evenly 
heated. Anyone who has used the hot 
water treatment knows that the water is 
too hot to keep the hands in it very long. 
This difficulty was easily overcome by 
fastening loops of binder twine around 
each end of a sack. In this way the farmers 
could stir the sacks to their hearts’ con- 
tent without putting their hands in the 
water. Of course, after the treatment the 
grain was immediately cooled and later 
taken home where it could be spread out 
on the barn floor to dry. 

In every case the treated barley grew 
exactly as well as the untreated. The 
smut was completely destroyed. By using 
this smut-free seed and by further treat- 
ment of diseased seed the Harrison county 
farmers wiped out these two barley pests. 
C. T. G., Ind. 


CASH CHECKS PROMPTLY 

One who receives a check on a nearby 
bank can make no mistake by making a 
bee-line to the bank, especially if he has 
reason to suspect that someone else may 
be sitting on the safety valve in the 
bank. It is much better to present the 
check for payment before the bank blows 
up than afterward. 

This warning is suggested by a recent 
decision of the Springfield, Missouri, 
Court of Appeals. In the case before 
the court it appeared that plaintiff re- 
ceived a check from defendant on Fri- 
day, drawn on a nearby bank. Had he 
gone to the bank that day, as he might 
have done, the check would have been 
paid. But, instead of doing that, he de- 
posited it in his own bank in another 
town on Monday. That bank mailed it 
to the town where the drawee bank was 
located, where it arrived Tuesday. The 
drawee bank failed to open that morning 
ind question arose as to who must stand 
the loss, as between plaintiff and defend- 
ant. The court ruled that the loss fell 
on plaintiff, saying: 

“Where the payee receives the check 
in the place where drawee bank is lo- 
cated, it is his duty to present it not 
later than the closing of banking hours 
— the following business day.”—A. L. 


MIXING CONCRETE 
Concrete mixed two minutes is twenty- 
five to thirty-five percent stronger thar 
concrete mixed for only fifteen seconds. 
Increasing the speed of the mixer from 
twelve to twenty-five revolutions per 
minute does not help, either. It is the 
time of mixing, not the speed of mixing, 
that insures strength and quality. 
Concrete that has not been thoroly 
mixed will not be uniform in quality. It is 
likely to contain stone pockets which are 
weak spots and which may permit objec- 
tionable leakage.—O. A. H., Ill 


Attractive Farmsteads. Extension cir- 


cular65, University of Minnesota, St.Paul. 
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Ht dinner... 


millions enjoy this steaming 
hot drink ...without regrets 


OLD WEATHER. Weariness- 
How you need a steaming hot 
drink to revive your flagging spirits! 


You can have such a hot drink even 
at dinner—without regrets. Without 
sleeplessness. Without jumpy nerves. 
Without indigestion. Millions of 
others do! 


They find in Postum every delight 
that any hot drink can give. Flavor? 
Postum is made of whole wheat and 
bran, skillfully blended and roasted. 
From the golden grain it gets its dis- 
tinctive, delicious taste. Try Postum 
at dinner tonight. 


Make this test in your home: Use 
Postum as your mealtime drink for 
thirty days. Experience the relief from 
drug stimulation. Note the difference 
in the way you sleep—in the way you 
feel on getting up in the morning. At 
the end of thirty days you’ll have 
results on which tobasea wise decision. 


Four out of five who make this test 
decide in favor of Postum. And this 
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is a test you will thoroughly enjoy. 
Let Carrie Blanchard, famous food 
demonstrator, help you start the test! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“T will send you one week’s supply 
of Postum, free, and my personal di- 
rections for preparing it, as a start on 
the thirty-day test. 


“Or if you would rather begin the 
test today, get Postum at your gro- 
cer’s. It costs much less than most 
other mealtime drinks—only one- 
half cent a cup. 


“For one week’s free supply, please 
indicate on the coupon whether you 
prefer Instant Postum, prepared in- 
stantly in the cup, or Postum Cereal, 
the kind you boil.” 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


: if P.—S. F.—2-27_ 
| Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. || : 
| Please send me, without cost or obligation, one ; 
week’s supply of ; 
| 
| 








Instant Postum...... Check 
(prepared instantly in the cup) which you 
Postum CEREAL ... 2.4. O prefer 





(prepared by boiling) 








Postum is one of the Post Health Products, which 
include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick 
Corn Flakes), Post's Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran 
Chocolate. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. 
Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling 
water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world to prepare. 
Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but should be boiled 
20 minutes. 











Name Ad. 
Street 

| 0 a ae ee 

: || In Canada, address 


ii 
Canavan Postum Cerzat Co., Ltd. it 
45 Front St., East, Toronto 2, Ontario | ; 
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**MILK SICKNESS” IS NO LONGER 
A MYSTERY 

HE disease known as ‘‘milk sickness,”’ a 

puzzle to medicine men since the days of 
the early pioneers, when it was rightly 
associated with some mysterious poison 
in milk and butter, is now understood, 
thanks to the efforts of a scientist in the 
Bureau of Animal Industry of the United 
States department of agriculture. Cows 
are only indirectly responsible for ‘‘milk 
sickness’ in humans, the real source of the 
poison being two plants, richweed and 
rayless goldenrod. Richweed, also called 
white snakeroot, grows in the East and 
Central West. fayless goldenrod is 
found in Texas and New Mexico, where it 
produces a condition in livestock known 
as ‘alkali disease.’’ Animals affected by 
the poisons from the two weeds have long 
been described as having ‘‘trembles.”’ 

That the cow-borne poison is still to 
be reckoned with was shown by an out- 
break in Illinois early in October when it 
caused the deaths of fifteen persons. This 
was almost coincident with the report of 
experiments carried on by Dr. James F. 
Couch of the department of agriculture, 
supplementing those of other investi- 
gators, in which he proved that the 
plants named caused “‘trembles’’ in cat- 
tle, sheep, horses, and other animals and 
that they may be poisoned without show- 
ing the usual symptoms. Most important, 
however, was the definite conclusion that 
milk and butter from cows poisoned with 
these weeds produce ‘milk sickness’ in 
humans. It was also brought out that 
persons may be affected with this peculiar 
malady in the winter,’an indication that 
the dried weeds still carry the poison. 

The department of agriculture says 
there is not vet a conclusive chain of 
evidence to prove that “milk sickness’ in 
humans is produced by butter or milk 
from poisoned cows, but suggests that the 
proof might have been securely nailed 
down but for the tendency of scientists to 
stick closely to their respective fields of 
human and animal pathology. Dr. Couch 
and others point to the many authentic 
records of serious illnesses and deaths as 
evidence that the products of poisoned 
cows are dangerous to humans. They 
point to medical reports and to doctors 
who have specialized in treating ‘‘milk 
sickness.”’ 

Farmers, of course, are interested in 
preventing the poisoning of their cattle 
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and other stock and naturally are desirous 
of marketing wholesome products. Once 
they have learned to recognize the weeds, 
they may dig them out or they may keep 
cattle from infested pastures, especially in 
the fall. 

The government scientists describe 
richweed as ‘‘a slender plant, from two to 
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four feet high, with leaves from three to 
five inches long, pointed and thin.’’ This 
plant is found thruout the eastern part of 
the country as far west as Minnesota and 
Nebraska and south to Louisiana. Rich 
soil in damp woods is its favored location. 

Rayless goldenrod, or jimmy weed, is a 
perennial herb, stout, erect and tufted, 
one to two feet high, even higher where 
the soil is particularly good or the moisture 
more than usually ample. Its leaves are 

















White snakeroot 


narrow, one to two inches long, and mar- 
gined with stout, stiff hairs. 

The dry richweed, sometimes found in 
hay, may poison cattle without giving 
them “trembles.” —C. E. G. 


WHO ARE THE “BIG POTATOES’’? 
I can’t quite agree with Professor Macy 
Campbell, Head of the Department of 
Rural Education at Iowa State Teachers’ 
College, in at least a portion of his address 
at the convention of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation on December 7th: 

He says, “‘An investigation I recently 
made revealed that 80 to 95 percent of 
the young farm people of intelligence and 
enterprise, the very cream of the com- 
munity, have quit farming because they 
can find better opportunities in other lines 
and in the cities. 

“Rural life at present is pale and weak. 
It staggers. It is being bled white by hook- 
worms—the hookworm of mortgage in- 
debtedness, the hookworm of the depreci- 
ated farm dollar, the hookworm of the 
absentee landlord. 

“We realize there is not room on the 
farm for every boy and girl born there, 
but what is of the greatest concern is the 
fact that it is the ‘big potatoes’ that are 
going, leaving the ‘little potatoes’ to be 
the parents of the coming generation of 
farmers. 

“Tf the most capable young men and 
women are being constantly drained out of 
the farming communities leaving the in- 
feriors to be the parents of the next genera- 
tion of farmers, the race of farmers will 
deteriorate.” 

The underlying truth is one that is sadly 
he but it is with the last expression that 
I, and I fancy many others, feel inclined to 
disagree with Professor Campbell. He 
grieves that only the inferiors will be left— 
the “little potatoes,’’ to use a slang ex- 
pression—will be left at home to run the 
farm and raise the future generation of 
farmers. 

I agree with him that the farm cannot 
be the natural selection of every young 
man and woman born thereon, but will 
the ones who decide to make it their home 
and perfect the fine work which their 
parents may have in embryo, deserve the 
epithet “little potatoes’? 

May we not rather call them the “big 
potatoes,” inasmuch as their far-seeing 
minds and great hearts take up the manner 
of life their parents have so bravely led and 
care for the aged in their last days? Are 
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not quiet John and steady Thomas in 
their decisions to stay on the farm the 
real “cream of youth” that Professo: 
Campbell says are leaving the farm fo: 
brighter and more congenial work in the 
cities? 

I agree with him that according to the 
adage “many men of many minds . 
there must as a natural consequence be a 
great percentage of farm children with 
yearning desires for many avenues of en- 
deavor but I cannot agree with him that 
that portion that leave the farm to satisfy 
visionary and glowing promises of the 
future are the “cream of the youth of the 
community” and that those who stay at 
home are “‘inferiors and il! fitted to become 
the parents of the coming generation of 
farmers.” 

I have in mind a family who live in a 
home built during the civil war. It stands 
on a rise overlooking a wide stretch of 
beautiful wooded country. Within its 
walls eleven children have been reared to 
manhood and womanhood, eight of whom 
have gone out into the world of business 
and marriage and are cleaving a path for 
their own future. It is one grown son 
whose every thought is for the widowed 
mother, whose every aim is to add to her 
happiness and comfort, whose every action 
is to please and make happy her declining 
days. 

Are not such as these the ‘‘cream of the 
youth” that Professor Campbell tells are 
eaving the farms “for better opportunities 
in other lines’? Are there not thousands 
of just such unselfish sons and daughters 
with us today? If it should be from such as 
these that our future generation of farmers 
shall come, can we not feel assured they 
will be blessed with a mentality inferior to 
none and with a love for humanity that 
will create success along any line and make 
life more livable for all who know them? 

In my mind it is the one who “sticks” 
to the homely drudgery of the farm that 
is the “big potato,” the “cream of youth” 
in man or woman. To do this in most in- 

















A lamb affected by rayless goldenrod 


stances, either in our glorious state or in 
any other state, demands strength of 
mentality fortified by love and unselfish- 
ness, and when these three characteristics 
are well developed in any youth, they 
form a trinity that will carry them beyond 
the adverse power of ‘‘mortgage indebted- 
ness and the pitiful depreciation of the 
farm dollar.” 

It is good that our cities and marts be 

opled with young blood from the farm. 
“hey will find their way into congress and 
the senate and thru remembrance of their 
drudgery and discontent, will pave the 
way for farm betterment and a proper 
recognition of its place in the economics 
of the world. The occupation of the farmer 
must of necessity one day take its rightful 
place as the honorable and glorious founda- 
tion of the nation and the world.—Mrs. 
John Clarkson Darnell. 
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IT MAY BE YOUR AERIAL 

OULD you please let me know what is 

the matter with my radio set? Aand B 
batteries are good, but we can hear hardly 
anything with the loud speaker. When 
the head set is plugged in, the speaker 
works a lot better. Also, the set does not 
work as well in wet weather.—W. L. 8 
Kans. 

We believe your trouble lies in the last 
jack on the set. Look it over carefully 
and see if all the springs are making con- 
tact. It is possible that the set has been 
incorrectly wired, but the chances are that 
you will find the trouble in the output, or 
phone jack. If wet weather interferes 
with the working of your set, we suggest 
you look over your aerial very carefully. 
If you are using an outside aerial be certain 
that it does not touch against the rain 
trough or the sides of the house. Is it 
well insulated as it comes into the house? 
Rain should not change reception notice- 
ably. 


GENERAL RADIO CONVENTION 


All groups interested in the radio 
industry have been asked to send repre- 
sentatives to Des Moines, Iowa, to 
attend, February 23rd and 24th, the first 
general radio convention ever held. It is 
hoped that out of this convention may 
come definite plans to clear the air and 
keep it clear. Clarification of the con- 
flicting views of various groups with 
regard to a radio control law will be one 
of the convention’s chief endeavors. Sys- 
tematic and concrete plans for coping with 
the problems of local interference will also 
be devised 

The convention will be called The Mid- 
West Radio Convention, tho only geo- 


“") 


graphically is it limited to the middle 


western states. The leading radio manu- 
facturers and broadcasters will be repre- 
sented. The great public utility organiza- 
tions will have representation, and also 
the amateur wireless telegraphers. A gala 
program will be given by nationally 
known radio entertainers, with Graham 
McNamee or another famous announcer 
at the microphone. 
Legislative 


Two strong listeners’ organizations have 
sent to members of the United States house 
and senate a plea that in pending radio 
legislation no principle of priority right 
of wave length, nor any other right except 
that based on public service be embodied in 
new bills. These organizations are The 
National Broadcast Listeners’ League, 
with headquarters in Indianapolis, and 
the Iowa Radio Listeners’ League, with 
headquarters in Des Moines. 

The latter organization asks congress 
to include a retroactive clause in the forth- 
coming bill designed to force all stations 
which have assigned themselves to wave 
lengths other than given them by the 
United States department of commerce 
prior to July Ist, to return to their 
originally assigned waves, pending the 
pe riod of reallocation. 

\ third point asks that the bills provide 
for a governmentally distributed system 
of questionnaires to the listening public, 
designed to obtain from the listener from 
time to time his — of the desirability 
or need of any broadcasting station in 
question. Still a fourth point provides 
that during a aelad of voting by the 
public on the desirability of a station that 
no station shall endeavor, by the offering 
of prizes or other subversive means, to 
influence the vote. 

These four points put the oft-proclaimed 
dependence of the broadcasting station 
on the listening public, squarely to the 
test. If, as all broadcasting stations de- 
clare, their very existence depends on the 
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favor of the public, why should any one 
of these fear a governmentally supe rvised 
vote of the public from time to time? 

The listeners’ viewpoint should be 
studied more thoroly, and the listeners’ 
verdict regarding radio as a whole, or re- 
garding any particular station, should not 
be feared by worthwhile broadcasters. 

The Dill and White Bills 

Senate and house conferees, seeking to 
work out a satisfactory radio control law 
from the provisions embodied in the two 
bills introduced in the previous session of 
congress, are faced at the moment of writ- 
ing with the following high point of disa- 
greement between supporters of each bill: 

The Dill bill, which has been passed by 
the senate but not by the house, provides 
for administration of radio control law by 
an independent commission composed of 
five commissioners, these commissioners to 
have exclusive and entire control of radio. 

The White bill, passed by the house but 
not by the senate, provides for adminis- 
tration of radio control law by the secre- 
tary of commerce with the aid of an ad- 
visory commission known as the federal 
radio commission composed of five com- 
missioners.—G. L. Iowa. 











ANY TROUBLE? 


Let our radio expert help you. 
A. G. Woolfries, who is connected 
with a large broadcasting station, 
has already helped many of our | 
readers. We want you toenjoythe | 
good things offered by the broad- | 
casting stations this winter. There 
is no charge for this help. Just give | 
as many details as possible. 











BATTERIES GAS 


Can you tell me what is the matter with 
my B batteries? They are wet batteries 
and have been in use about two years. 
Until about a month ago, they would 
last three months on one charging but 
since then they last only a week or so. I 
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tion. When testing the cells after charg- 
ing, a little acid is spilled. As no acid is 
ever added, the solution grows gradually 
weaker and does not store up as much 
electricity. 

Give your batteries a good long charge 
and then read their specific gravity with 
your hydrometer. It probably will not 
read the full 1280 that it ought. If this is 
the case, get some ‘1400” solution from 
your battery man and add it in place of 
water next time. As the solution evapo- 
rates, add this “1400” solution until the 
cells read a full 1280 after full charge. We 
believe this will solve your difficulty in 
this respect. 

The addition of a C battery 
your battery and aid in reception. 
the audio transformers in your set: These 
are the heavy iron instruments on the 
right of the set. Four wires come from 
these, and one of them goes to the negative 
of the A battery lead. Disconnect this 
wire from each of the transformers and 
connect the two posts together. From this 
common wire, go to the negative of the C 
battery, and from the positive of the C 
battery to the negative of the A battery. 


BLAME THE BROADCASTERS 


We have a five-tube set, one six-volt 
storage battery and three 45-volt B bat- 
teries and two 41!4-volt C_ batteries. 
Antenna and lead-in is about seventy 
feet, the antenna being fastened on a shed 
roof against the main part of the house and 
on the peak of the barn roof about twenty- 
four feet high. Last spring it worked all 
right and we used it during the summer 
months. Last fall, for example, if we 
should tune ir on 24-25-25, we can hear 
dozens of stations all the way from 18 to 
30 at the same time that we were tuned 
on 24-25-30, and it is practically that way 
up to 70. W hat is wrong, and what is the 
remedy?—Mrs. C. R., Nebr. 

We believe that the trouble you mention 
is not with the set, but rather with the 
broadcasting conditions. Recently, a 
great number of stations have seen fit to 
take new wave lengths. This has resulted 
in great confusion and even the most 
selective superheterodyne often en- 
counters serious interference. Your set 
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The best talent in the country is waiting to serve you over the radio 


notice when I take them off the charger 
they continue to gas, which I did not no- 
tice them doing before. Could I put in a 
C battery and if so, how should I connect 

—L. O. M., Kan. 

Assuming that you have kept the 
level of the solution in your B batteries up 
to normal, that is, a quarter inch above 
the plates, and that you have added only 
pure distilled water, we believe that the 
trouble lies in the weakness of the solu- 


tuned well while the stations were sepa- 
rated, but now very few receivers are free 
of the interference you mention. This 
condition will be remedied very soon, but 
until congress acts, there is nothing that 
can be done. It might relieve the situa- 
tion somewhat to examine the aerial and 
ground connections. A poor connection 
anywhere in this circuit would contribute 
to the apparent interference. We do not 
believe your set is at fault. 
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There’s the business of farming—the 
interest of learning —the joy of living! 
And in itall, Radiola 20 takes a central 
place around which the days revolve 


When the weather reports are being 
broadcast, a single turn of a finger 
brings them in clearly. Whenever 
there’s produce to sell, there’s news 
of its market price, just for the tuning 
in. You can count on a Radiola 20, 
without tinkering or fussing or ser- 
vicing. It is one of the products of a 
quarter century of radio pioneering; 
and throughout a considerable period 
of trial, testing and perfecting, it has 
proved it will stand up, and give 
steady, dependable performance. 


It has a special “amplification” that 
gives it the distance reach of much 
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“The dependable Radiola 2O 
enriches every side of farm life 


bigger sets. And it is twenty times 
as selective as the ordinary radio set! 


It has a power tube, too, that means 
you can turn up the volume, without 
losing the clear, undistorted tone. 
Mother can listen to the home talks, 
while she works across the room, In 





Radiola 20, with Radiotrons . . . $115 
RCA Loudspeaker 4s a 


A-Radiola 
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the evening, the lectures from the 


colleges are loud enough for the whole 
family to listen to. And a world of 
fine music comes in vividly and clear- 


ly, giving life new pleasure. 


It is in music that tone quality counts 
most. Tune in dance music or finest 
symphony concert, and Radiola 20 
challenges even high priced compet- 
itors to any test of tone! It is a 
moderate-priced set, but it has proved 
that quality of performance is not a 
matter of price, but of design and man- 
ufacturing skill. Not only RCA, but 
its associates, General Electric and 
Westinghouse, have contributed to 
making this Radiola so remarkably 
fine that, when you hear it, you will be 
satisfied with nothing less in radio! 
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OW many times have you heard women who take care of 
large houses exclaim, “Gee! but I’m tired of this big 
barn of a place! If we only had a neat, little bungalow.” 

When you come right down to it, that wail is pathetic. It 
has become so common that we let it slip in at one ear and 
out the other, unheeded, and calmly proceed to continue 
building large houses. 

Of course, there are uses for large houses, but that’s not 
the point. The point is, we, as a family, need so much room 
and no more. That amount of room can be taken care of 
without overexertion or too-long hours spent at the task. The 
average family does not occupy more 
than two beds when it turns the radio 
off for the evening and retires. Why 
have more? If guests are invited for 
the night, and the sleeping rooms are 
too few in number, what’s the matter 
with a bed davenport, or a sanitary 
couch in the living room? 

There are so many advantages in a 
bungalow the right size, and so few 
disadvantages, when the one-story 
house is compured with a large, two- 
story house, that it is unnecessary to 
name them over. Just a few of the 
obvious ones should be enough to 
influence the family intending to build 
a home. 

No steps to climb, is one advantage. 
Small cost of construction is another. 





One Floor That Is Just Right 


A Bungalow That Has Many Attractive Features 


By J. H. HAWKINS 








this particular living room will allow unusually satisfactory 
arrangement of furniture. 

A cased arch opens into a rectangular dining room. A pair 
of large windows gives ample light. These two rooms, the 
dining and living rooms, are really one space, and. large 
gatherings can be comfortably cared for without packing like 
sardines in a tin. 

It will be noticed there are two doors from the dining room, 
one for the kitchen, and the other for the hall. Just opposite 
the latter door, is the bathroom door. Another door opens 
into the hall directly from the kitchen. These three doors, 
arranged as they are, are important in a 
number of ways. One can enter the house 
from the side grade entrance, and go to 
the bathroom or the bedrooms without 
passing thru the living room or the dining 
room. It is also possible to get about in 
the house without going into the kitchen, 
as from the living room to the bathroom, 

or the bedrooms. 

The arrangement of the kitchen is 
ideal. The sink and drain-board are 
well lighted. The range is next to the 
furnace chimney. A table, or kitchen 
cabinet, and ironing board occupy 
the rear wall. A cupboard and work- 
shelf take up all the space on the 
front kitchen wall. Over the clothes 
chute, that has its door opening into 
the bathroom, there is a closet with 





Cozy, easier to keep warm in howling 
winter weather, and nine times out of 
ten, far better looking from an archi- 
tectural standpoint—these are other 
advantages. He who has moved from 
a barn of a house into a snug bungalow 
will have a hundred reasons why the 
latter is better. ‘ 

Inasmuch as the man of the family is 
usually out of doors, and the woman 
indoors, it is from the standpoint of the latter that dis- 
cussions of floor plans are usually carried on. This is 
natural enough from other viewpoints as well. The Mad- 
am is usually her own housekeeper, and in aright-size bungalow 
she loves her work. A zip here and a zip there, with every- 
thing handy to work with and get at in a jiffy, there is nothing 
to the job. 

A study of the floor plan shown will reveal many handy 
arrangements that are not always to be had. There is a com- 
fortable, shaded porch across part of the front. The living 
room is well shaped, and the two blank wall spaces provide 
suitable locations for a piano and a davenport. There is room 
for a table to support the radio set. The room has six windows 
and there is an open fireplace in one end. It will be found that 





a door in the kitchen. 

The grade entrance at the side of 
the house allows access to the basement 
without tracking thru the house. From 
the platform just inside the door, there 
are three steps up into the kitchen. 

The short hall is a busy little place. It 
connects five rooms with one another. 
Altho the plan does not show it, there is 
room for a linen closet by cutting into the 
bathroom wall as far as the end of the 
bathtub. The bathroom is six feet nine 
inches square, which is large enough to 
accommodate the usual plumbing fixtures, with a little elbow 
room to spare. 

There are two bedrooms, each with a closet. Their size is 
a little bit less than usual, but they are shaped so that full-size 
beds and the other bedroom furniture will find ample room 
without crowding. The locations of the windows leaves bare 
wall spaces that suit proper arrangement of furniture. 

Over all, the house measures 24x38 feet. The dining room 
projects two feet. A small, hot air furnace heats the house 
well and economically. Unless desired, a full basement need 
not be dug. It could easily stop at (Continued on page 37 
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Send For TheseBooks: 


Buy Direct From Mill 
and Save Up to*2000. 


Gordon venrne i eo ee Gordon Vantine, Co." 
A big, roomy forme See > a = ; Davenport, lo Es 
fe nscta™ | = 











100 Home Plans 

Photos, floor-cians, descrip- 
tions of homes. 3 to 10 rooms: 
$750 to $3,000. 


Book of Barns 
Shows 654 sizes and kinds of 
rns— feed, stock, general, 
hay, hog and px saitry houses, 
granaries, corncribs. 


Building Material Catalog 
verything for bi 
\ angus prices. oe 











Barns in Our 
Barn Book 


Get Gordon-Van Tine’s 
Wholesale Prices 
Before You Build! 


li 
Down Comes Building Cost i Een! I 
Through the Savings of Machine Sawing! é. : aE 


Now you no longer have to pay for costly hand-sawing! By the Cota" Sententinen Tine Barn Ne. 403 
Van Tine Plan-Cut method our power-driven machines saw, cut and notch ,A,"onderful value in a Gothic-roof 
the lumber at the mill. All heavy rafters, joists, studs and sheathing come Uev7.2i82,"s"'L72"5 3" S$OSZ 
accurately fitted to plan. Carpenters start framing and nailing at once. You ee aE 
save 30% labor-cost and 18% lumber waste. And machine-accuracy insures Large, low windows, hinged 


at top, admit sunshine to 


tightest, strongest type of building. floor. Upper windows light 
feeding passage at back. 
The tremendous volume due to 200,000 customers enables you to buy 
highest quality at lowest wholesale prices. We own and operate our own 
mills and factories, ship lumber and material in trainloads, and sell direct- 99 yeu 
from-mill at one small profit. Get wholesale prices on your home, barn or Guarantee 



































+19: : +14 on all 
farm building NOW for spring building! Gerdene 
Van Tine 
Homes : 
5,000 Building Material | one Guaranteed Price Send ey oe ‘aii a 
Bargains Covers All Materials We sell lumber, millwork, hard- 
Lumber Bathroom and You know to a penny ware and paints in any quantity. 
Shingles Plumbing Supplies just what your house or Whatever you are going to build, 
Lath Roofing barn will cost. We supply remodel or repair, send us your list . 
Flooring Paints all materials as specified. | of materials and we will figure it his house provides both air 
Windows Glass Write for list. free and give you lowest freight- and — jae, _— we 
; ows le o arm sunshine 
OOrs Furnaces paid prices. — good ventilation. Roof of 
pest slate-surfaced., fire-resistant 
eet Slate Clear White Pine 5x Gordon-Van Tine roofing. A wonderful value. 


Surfaced Roofing 


Green or red; 
85 Ibs. to roll. 
Complete with 


Panel Door Quality Paint 
The Standard Goes further. Lasts 


Door of America. jonger. Special kinds 
Finest manufac- forevery 





nails and ce- ture,lumber “A” ur 
ment. Fire-re- qualit y white lighest 
pine. Size 2-6x6-6 quality 


sisting ;guaran- 
teed 15 years. 
$1 her gradesat 


WWF 


—1% inch thick. 
A Special Gordon- 


- | Van tos" 


ouse 4q - 
paint.all 7 umber plan- E cs de 
cut, bundled and ~ . coceutage ss NOW! 
marked. Build it , 
Pe Gal. yourself. seeensceeescnnenassesannenns 
® Gordon-Van Tine Co. 








2 915 Gordon Street, Davenport, Iowa . 

4 Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back a 

Go rdon-Van ] ine - Send me Free Books. I am interested in ~ 
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SSteCh reve sit 
LIGHTNING 


from your 
Home and Barn 


You can do this through 
the use of Copper light- 
ning rods. 


Millions of dollars in 
property is destroyed 
annually by lightning. 


If your home and barns 


are not protected they 
may be added to the toll. 


Copper is the best con- 
ductor of electricity. 
Copper rods last longer 
because they do not 
rust. 


COPPER ‘& BRASS 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway, New York 


Send for our illustrated book, 
“Side-tracking Lightning.” 
No charge. 
































OU R experience in growing clover has 

been similar to that of many others. In 
proportion to the price for what we got, 
the price of clover seeding per acre was 
very high; in truth, almost prohibitive. 
But the high pricewof seed alone is not 
the only item. A very large part of the 
clover cost per acre must be credited to 
failure to get a stand and to winter- 
killing. If we were sure always of get- 
ting a stand, we should not hesitate at 
the price of clover seed, even at present 
prices. We believe it would pay. 

But our cost per acre has been too 
high. We have had trouble in securing 
a stand. We have had trouble with 
winterkilling. It often happened at the 

very times when we needed the crop 
most for hay or for pasture, that we were 
out of luck—a very poor situation when 
there is livestock around that must be 
fed. The trouble was that we could 
never depend on the clover, and espe- 
cially, not more than one year. This 
was not always the result, but it hap- 
pened too many times. Then we ob- 
served that the longer the land had been 
farmed, the less livestock that had been 
kept, and the smaller the acreage of 
legumes, the harder it was to grow 
clover. 

Careful planning and attention to de- 
tails did not get results. No small grain 
was ever seeded without clover. And we 
used the good nurse crop varieties—the 
| short strawed, early Kherson, Iowa 103, 
and Iowa 105. We kept all the livestock 
on the place that the farm would carry, 
bought feed besides, and returned all the 
straw and manure to the land. We put 
in more tile. All these precautions 
helped. But we continued to sow high- 
priced seed and often got nothing for it. 
We saw so much of this in our section 
of the cornbelt that we concluded some- 
thing else would have to be done. 

Accordingly in 1922 we limed eight 
acres of land, using three tons of lime- 
stone per acre. In the spring of 1923 
we seeded 15 pounds of Dakota. No. 12 
alfalfa per acre with a nurse crop of two 
bushels of early oats. We got a fair 
stand of alfalfa, enough to make three 
tons of hay per year since that time, tho 
that same vear our clover failed. The 
oats made 55 bushels per acre. Since 
that time we have seeded more alfalfa, 
always using about three tons of lime- 
stone, a light application of manure, 
with either early oats or barley. The 
grain crops have always measured up to 
the first, while the stand of alfalfa was 
much better. 

We have found that it pays to put on 
the limestone a year in advance of the 
seeding, if possible, and a light coating 
of manure at the same time. This gives 
the limestone time to disintegrate and 
work into the soil. The manure favors 
bacterial activity, and of course, adds 
plant food that gives the young alfalfa a 
better start. On 15 acres treated in this 
manner, the alfalfa this year, was as tall 
as the oats when cut, and over knee high 
when overtaken by winter. 

In this section alfalfa hay is selling at 
$25 to $30 per ton. On account of the 
clover failures, clover hay is very scarce. 
We find that alfalfa is easier to start and 
easier to grow than clover. The seed is 
no more expensive; the crop has never 
failed us. Liming, of course, is the first 
|: and greatest expense, but has been more 
| than paid for including the expense of 
| hauling and the seed, in the first crop. 
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Reducing the Cost of Clover Seeding 


By A. A. BURGER 


But why should we gharge the liming 
to the first crop, to any crop year, or to 
any particular crop? The succeeding 
crops are all benefited by it, and they 
should be credited by the increased crop 
due to liming whether that crop was in- 
creased directly by the liming or indi- 
rectly by the increased crop and growth 
of the alfalfa, or other legume, brought 
about by the application of the lime- 
stone. 

We have found ge the application of 
limestone has made it possible to grow 
all the clovers as well as alfalfa. The 
clovers fit in bétter in our four-year ro- 
tation. Sweet clover makes a better 
pasture than alfalfa, is more drouth-re- 
sistant, and the seed is cheeper. Last 
year on 25 acres, we used the following 
mixture: 2% bushels, biennial white 
sweet clover, $19.38; 1 bushel, medium 
red clover, $23.50; % bushel alsike, $9.50. 
At our usual rate of seeding it would 
have required three bushels of red clover, 
if seeded alone, at a cost of $70.50. The 
mixture saved us money even in the 
first cost and will produce more feed per 
acre. 

In this section sweet clover is largely 
taking the place of red clover and is ex- 
tensively ned in grass seed mixtures. 
Our observation is that sweet clover ap- 
plied to a sour soil without limestone, 
is not generally successful. It requires 
lime. But we have seen this crop pas- 
turing two or three mature animals per 
acre even in dry, hot, adverse weather, 
and that, too, on thin and worn-out soil, 
when the land was properly hmed. We 
have seen limestone produce a splendid 
crop of red clover on land that had not 
grown it for over forty years. Without 
the limestone, there was no ¢lover. 

For us, as, for many others, liming has 
brought about some remarkable results. 
It has cheapened the acre cost of clover 




















Heavy nurse crops kill many clover stands 


production, and made it surer; it has 
made possible the growing of alfalfa and 
sweet eames it has insured for many of 
us in the corn and livestock sections, a 
better method of maintaining crop ro- 
tations, which means increased soil fer- 
tility. We shall appreciate these things 
more as our supply of plant food and 
humus—the storehouse of plant food 
and moisture—become more and more 
exhausted. 

Only recently I observed an 80-bushel 
yield of corn—with little more than half 
a stand—on land that had been in al- 
falfa. With a fair stand of corn the 
yield would have been larger. The im- 
portant thing is that before lime and 
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alfalfa, this soil would not raise more 
than 40 bushels of corn, usually much 
less. The crop was more than doubled. 
Legume growing has been made possible. 
The deep roots of the alfalfa plants 
opened up the soil below, they stored it 
with more nitrogen from the air; they 
brought up plant foods from below and 
together with the decaying roots and 
leaves which added humus and nitrogen, 
stored it in the surface soil, available for 
the use of other crops. 

As a soil builder sweet clover is still 
more important. It is not necessary that 
we quit growing red clover and alsike. 
We need more of them. We have found 
that lime is a basic essential and here- 
after we will take our choice of the 
legumes that fit our own conditions best. 
Liming is a cheap form of crop insur- 
ance that has made possible a better 
system of farming. It made it possible 
to grow profitable crops where we had 
not been able to succeed before.—A. B. 


LIME AND ALFALFA 


Sometimes lime alone for alfalfa makes 
an excellent showing as in the case of 
Herbert Cowherd, a Carroll county, 
Missouri, farmer. He limed a fourth of 
a field in 1923 at the rate of three tons to 
the acre. Farmers who stopped at the 
Cowherd place on an alfalfa tour last 
summer, estimated that the second cut- 
ting on the part of the field that had been 
limed would outyield the other by a ton 
to the acre. Cowherd told them that he 
picked what he considered to be the poor- 
est place in the field on which to spread 
the lime. 

On the other hand, when any one of the 
accepted practices in growing alfalfa is 








Seed on well prepared ground 


omitted on a part of a field, it usually 
shows up. The streaks to be seen a 
quarter of a mile away in a field on Earl 
\rnold’s Clay county farm help to drive 
this fact home to all who pass by. He put 
on his acid phosphate with an endgate 
lime spreader and failed to gauge the dis- 
tance the machine would throw the ferti- 
lizer. The skips show up as bare streaks 
this spring. 

“Arnold’s is the one field in the entire 
county of last fall seeding that I know of 
having come thru the winter in good 
shape,” the county agent, B. B. Bran- 
stetter, told me recently. “The entire field 
was well prepared. It was July plowed 
worked down to a good seed bed and seede 
early in September, just after a shower 
broke an extended dry spell. Two tons 
of lime and 200 pounds of 16 percent acid 
phosphate to the acre was applied, and 
good seed was used.” 

That, “Nothing is better than good 
manure,” is a common saying. Whether 
it is true or not, J. D. Gibson, of Caldwell 
county, will tell you that manure alone 
is not enough to get the best results with 
alfalfa. He manured an entire field, but 


applied lime and phosphate to only part | 


of it. Visitors last summer noticed a de- 
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McCormick- Deering 
Tractors 

Two sizes, 10-20 h. p. for 2 plows and 

15-30 h. p. for 3 plows. Fully equipped, 

4-cylinder tractors, with ample power 

at belt, drawbar, and power take-off. 


i diet ‘\ } 
Next Spring-— 
Summer, Autumn, Winter— 


Profit with 
McCoORMICK-DEERING 
Tractor Power 


VERY year McCormick- 

Deering Tractors stand 

stronger with the farmers. 
The name McCormick-Deering 
has become the symbol of reli- 
able power farming because it 
stands for carefully built, prac- 
tical, many-sided, long-lived 
farm power. 

That is so in your community 
and everywhere. Men who have 
used International Harvester 
tractors—for months or for 
years—are steadfast friends of 
McCormick-Deering farm 
power. They will recommend 
McCormick-Deering when you 
come to buy. Other men, who 
risked using cheaper, lighter 
tractors, found themselves un- 
derpowered. They fell short of 
reaching full production with 


the least possible labor and in 
the shortest possible time. After 
this experience they were ready 
for new and better power. There 
are thousands like these,too,who 
will recommend McCormick- 
Deering when you make your 
power investment. 


McCormick-Deering gives 
you your choice of three tractors 
—the McCormick - Deering 
10-20, the 15-30, and the new 
all-purpose row crop tractor, the 
FARMALL. All are quality 
tractors, built to last many years. 
Any one of them will work for 
you with drawbar, belt, and 
power take-off the year around. 
Any one of them will cut your 
production costs and add to 
your profits. Look them over 
at the dealer’s store. Catalog 
will be sent on request 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


Theremarkable new 4-cylinder 
McCormick- Deering FARMALL, 
designed to handle cultivating and 
planting of row crops, as well as all 
other farm power work, 


of America 
(ncorporated) 


Chicago, Ill, 


Most Popular & Most Profitable 
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McCORMICK-DEERING for 1927 


cidedly better crop of hay on the land | 
that had all three treatments.—R. R. T. | 
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ASK... ANY...RADIO... ENGINEER | 





The “Mountie” isn’t 
lonely any more 


| HEN the supply ship 
steams south from the 

| last outpost of civilization in 
| September, not to return until 
| the following July, loneliness will 
never again beset the lives of the 

| Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
| who patrol that vast, wild area. 


Radio is now brightening the 
long winter nights with music, 
special programs, messages and 
greetings from their “home folks.” 





And in the receiving sets of 

the “Mounties” is the best equip- 

| ment obtainable. The batteries 
they use must be dependable. 
They must serve until new sup- 
plies are brought in a year later. 


cAsk any Radio Engineer 


Burcess BATTERY COMPANY 


GENERAL SALES Orrice: CHICAGO 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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RADIO BATTERIES 















HANDLING WORNOUT FARMS 


HEN Elmer T. Gold bought a worn- 

out forty-acres in Stone county, Mis- 
souri, it looked like poor business, even 
if the cost was but $900. The land had 
the reputation of being “too poor to 
grow anything.” But Gold and his wife 
thought they could make something of 
the place. They bought some Jersey 
heifer calves and a few brown leghorn 
chicks. Half of the forty acres was sown 
to pasture grass, the other half to clover, 
soybeans and cowpeas, except a three- 
acre patch that went into strawberries. 

The berry prospects looked good the 
first season but a hailstorm just before 
picking time completely ruined the crop 
while Gold had no hail insurance. But 
two years later he was able to cash in on 
strawberries when he received $7.50 a 
crate for his best early berries. By this 
time the heifers had grown into cows and 
the leghorn flock had increased in num- 
bers until egg and cream checks were 
coming in regularly. 

Gold now has twelve acres in straw- 
berries, nine acres in a young apple 
orchard and is able to grow grain for the 
cows and hens, thanks to the legume 
crops he has grown as soil builders. Last 
year his berry crop brought $2,100 with 
which he purchased an adjoining forty. 
The place is well fenced, has comfortable 
buildings and promises to continue to in- 
crease In productiveness and value. 

“There are cheap, wornout farms all 
over the country,” said Gold recently. 
“They can be made into productive 
farms with proper management and offer 
a home to renters and others with but a 
little capital. Our ambition all the time 
has been to make the farm more produc- 
tive, even if the year’s crop was not as 
profitable as it might have been in some- 
thing that would have removed instead 
of added fertility. You have to look 
ahead and have a lot of old-fashioned 
faith to win out with a run-down place, 
but it can be done.”—C. F., Mo. 


CART FOR FILLING MUDHOLES 


The handiest thing for its purpose 
around the Hugo Pontow farm in Mills 
county, Iowa, is a two-wheeled cart that 
was made expressly so that mudholes 
around the yards, no matter in what posi- 
tion they might be, could be quickly and 
easily filled. 

If the mudhole is against a stock tank 
or a building, the cart is equal to it. It is 
backed up by the team, a bolt is drawn 
out that holds the box down to the tongue, 
the box flies up in front, and the load slips 
down and out behind, directly into the 
place which requires it. 

The cart was made of an old wagon axle 
that was fitted with a tongue. The box 





was hung onto this at almost a balance, 
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but the weight is a little more behind so 
that dumping will be automatic but not 
with so much force that breakage might 
result to some of the parts. A rod that 
projects forward from the bottom of the 
box in front rests in a steel fork, and thru 
two holes in either prong of the fork, and 
above the rod, a bolt is slipped and then 
keyed in until the process of dumping is 
desired. 

The cart is handy for many other chores, 
says Pontow, and the neighbors all around 
the community come to borrow it to fill 
up holes in their own barnyards.—G. R. H. 
Iowa. 


POWER FROM SMALL STREAMS 


The idea of obtaining power from 
small streams is not a new one. The 
possibility of damming up a creek and 
operating a “water-wheel” has been dis- 
cussed pro and con for years and many 
rosy articles have been written telling 
what a simple matter it is to harness the 
powers of nature to secure useful work. 
It is strange, however, how few success- 
ful plants may be found. In ten years 
of observation in Nebraska, I have yet 
to see a single installation which gave 
good results over a period of years and 
the reasons are not hard to discover. 

In the first place, the streams of a 
prairie country are given to floods. Ima- 
gine what happens when a rain of four 
inches comes 1n a restricted area drained 
by the stream in question. It is not un- 
common for a creek which is ordinarily 
only a foot or two wide to become a 
raging torrent half a mile wide and five 
or six feet deep. What farmer in the 
cornbelt states has not helped put up 
miles of fence after one of these floods 
even along dry draws? Any haphazard 
dam which might be constructed or even 
some of the more permanent types would 
be washed away in a few moments. The 
building of a dam of any character is not 
a job which can be easily accomplished 
as anyone will testify who has had the 
experience. 

The streams of the temperate zones 
have a habit of freezing up in the winter 
and this freezing process rather hampers 
the use of hydro-electric machinery of 
small size and even that of the larger 
plants is often tied up with shell ice as 
any electrical engineer will testify. 

The matter of cost may also be a 
drawback. A properly built concrete dam 
will not be built for a song and many of 
the streams of the prairie states cannot 
be dammed with concrete structures due 
to the character of the banks and the 
bed. Even good earth and rock struc- 
tures cannot be depended upon. During 
dry periods the small streams may go 
dry or nearly so while the rainy time 
may bring unusual floods. 

There are streams in the sandhill areas 
which rise within a few miles and are 
spring fed so that they never freeze. 
These streams have a fairly uniform flow 
over a period of years and flooding is 
almost unknown, due to the character of 
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the drainage area. Such a creek might 
be dammed and used for power if situ- 
ated where such power could be used as 
is seldom the case. Any land owner who 
attempts to use the hydro-electric plant 
on a small seale will do well to look into 
the case very thoroly before making 
much of an investment. It is doubtful 
if even the most desirable conditions 
would provide power as satisfactory as 
could be obtained from the rural trans- 
mission line or the isolated farm power 
plant operated with an engine. —I. D. W., 
Nebr. 


A DECISION ON FARM FIXTURES 


Because most people cannot afford to 
go to the supreme court of their state 
with a controversy concerning a point on 
which but a small sum of money is at 
stake, it happens that there are many 
legal questions constantly arising all over 
the country on which the rights of a 
farmer remain somewhat doubtful. One 
of these questions may be thus stated: A 
sells or mortgages his farm. There is a 
barn on the place and in the barn is hay 
unloading equipment—track bolted to 
the barn on hangers, with carriage, har- 
poon, pulleys, stop, trip, and rope. B be- 
comes owner of the farm by purchase 
from A or under foreclosure sale. When 
A moves, has he a right to take this equip- 
ment if B objects? 

This question was very recently passed 
upon by the Arkansas supreme court, and 
the legal editor of Successful Farming be- 
lieves that the court decided what almost 
any other court would be apt to decide— 
that all this equipment, excepting the 
rope, was a part of the real estate sold in 
the case before the court. Therefore, the 
seller of the place had no right to remove 
it. 

In matters of this kind, the prevailing 
custom in the particular neighborhood is 
always a fair guide, where the parties have 
not specially agreed on what articles may 
be taken detached from the real estate by 
the seller. So, where a controversy arises 
over the removal of articles which have 
been fastened to the buildings or ground, 
the parties ought to agree to abide by 
what has usually been done in similar 
cases where nearby farms have been sold. 
—A. L. H. S. 


ONE FLOOR THAT’S JUST RIGHT 
Continued from page 32 

the rear under the dining room bedroom 

partition, with a jog back on one side to 

the rear wall of the bathroom. 

The proper location for a basement 
laundry would be under the kitchen and 
bathroom. The soiled clothes chute opens 
its bottom near here, and water pipes and 
drains are easily handled at this point. 


The Wonders of South America, by 
James T. Nichols.—There is something 
tremendously interesting about South 
America to all of us who live in the United 
States. A great many of us at some time 
or other have an ambition to visit this 
neighboring continent, but not all of us 
are able to do so. The next best thing will 
be to read a story of the trip which Mr. 
Nichols took from New York to Havana, 
then around the east coast of South 
America and over the Andes to Chile, u 
the west coast and thru Panama Canal. 

Those of you who have read Mr. 
Nichols’ travel articles know how in- 
terestingly he can tell the story of his 
visit to this city and that, and this is a 
series of stories, giving a connected pic- 
ture of his entire trip thru the countries 
of South America. Price $1.25. 


Some Common Birds Useful to the 
Farmer, farmers’ bulletin 630, United 
States department of agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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the Synchrophase 


OU choose a binder or tractor for 


Exclusive Grebe 
developments 
found only on the 


Synchrophase: 





Colortone 
Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 
gives control of the 


loud speaker. 





oi 
Binocular Coils 


bring the de- 
sired station; 
kleep out the 
others. 


an 
Low-Wave Ex- 
tension Circuits 
tune 100 more 


stations than 
other sets. 


S-L-F Condensers 

Reg: U. S. Pat. Of. 
make tuning 
easy by pre- 
venting crowd- 
ing of stations 
on dials. 










its sound construction, efficiency 
and power to do your work. Use the 
same common sense in selecting your 


radio-set, 


You need the Synchrophase 


— because your set must work well in day- 
light when important market and weather 
reports are broadcast; 


—for the quality of its reception made pos- 


sible by the Colortone—the clear, full 
tones that lose little of the naturalness of 
voice or music; 

— because of the ability of the Binocular 
Coils to select the station you want and 
then keep others from breaking in; 

—for the Low-Wave Extension Circuits, 
which bring in all stations—over 100 more 
than other sets; 

—for the S-L-F Condensers which make 
accurate tuning easy; 

—and for other exclusive Grebe develop- 
ments that contribute to the superior re- 
ception of this set. 


Send for Booklet F which explains all 
about the Synchrophase. Then ask 
your dealer to demonstrate the set. 


A. H. Grebe & Co., Inc. 
109 West 57th Street, New York 


Factory: Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
Western Branch: 443 S. San Pedro St., Los Angeles, Cal, 


This Company broadcasts through stations 


WAHG and WBOQ. 
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“TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OF F. 


All Grebe appara- 

tus is covered by 

patents granted 
and pending. 
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S a climax to the most out- 
Aste automotive 
uccess in recent years, 
Chevrolet today announces the 
greatest triumph of its history. 
—a complete line of cars, me- 
chanically finer, entirely new in 
line, contour and color, and 
ing elements of style, distinctionand 
elegance hitherto undreamed-of in 
the low-priced field! - 

Pyons the tremendous growth 
of Chevrolet ity—o 
the scoped a the x are 
ous volume production make it 
possible to make so fine a car to 

sell at Chevrolet prices. 


Two years ago, Chevrolet 
swept to worldwide leadership 
with a new model which intro- 
duced many new mechanical fea- 


tures such as the “rugged 
Chevrolet rear as pies the 


SUCCESSFUL 


smooth-action Chevrolet disc 


In 1926, still more spectacular 


success was won when there was 
developed the smoothest Chev- 
rolet in Chevrolet history, with 
its thrilling performance and 
marvelous ease of operation. 

And now, again antici 
the desires of the public— 
Chevrolet ts e Most 
Beautiful in Chevrolet 
history. 

So decisively does The Most 
Beautiful pong stay ae in 
appearance even its im- 
mensely popular predecessors, 


cannot help but change all exist- 
ing ideas as to what the buyer of 
a low-priced car has a right to 

Here are new bodies of beau- 


tiful lines—brilliant in their 


QUALITY AT iL Ow - Co 8 Ft 


FARMING 
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modish new Duco colors—irre- 
sistible in their distinguished 
smartness—and outstanding in 
that individuality and perfection 


ofsilhouettere ly associated 


with the costliest of custom- 


built creations. 

Here are score after score of 
advancements in design—a new 
and massive radiator shell—new 
one-piece full-crown fenders— 
bullet-typehead-lampsand cowl 
lamps—new and heavier run- 
ning boards—new tire carrier 
assembly—new gasoline tank 
equipped with a new gasoline 

uge—new and luxurious up- 

eries—new instrument pan- 
el complete even to co-inciden- 
tal ignition and steering lock, 
new textile leather-covered sun 
visor—new large 17-inch steer- 
ing wheel, and many others ac- 
tually too numerous to mention. 
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for Economical Transportation 
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in Chevrolet History 


Here is 


definite assurance of 


Look for these quality fea- 
tures on other cars and you will 
be surprised to find | of 


them on cars 
keradenaee ey are 
the marks of distinction of the 


world’s finest automobiles. 
To further broaden the appeal 
of the Chevrolet line there has 


been added an entirely new 
model—ayouthful, rakish,color- 
ful t Cabriolet, finished in 
royal oak green Duco with tan 
i top, upholstered in 
genuine tan grain leather, with 
aspacipusrumble seat in the rear. 
However complete, however 
enthusiastic, nomere description 
of the Most Beautiful Chevrolet 
in Chevrolet History can ade- 
quately portray the new measure 
of individuality and style it in- 
troduces into the of low- 
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“So we urge you to visit the 
nearest Chevrolet dealer. And 
we ask you to go, not in the 
customary casual mood, but 
as the revelation you 
would expect when the world’s 
largest builder of gearshift auto- 
mobiles announces. a new and 
more complete line of cars 
whose trul t value is based 
on irresistible beauty— 


—and a host of tmprovements including: 


New Radiator 


Door Handles 
New Tire Carrier 
New Duco Colors 


NewBullet-TypeHead-Lamps New Large 17-inch 
New Remote Control New Bodies by Fisher 
" New Running Boards 
New Windshield 
on Open Models 


Steering Wheel 


New Heavy One-piece 
Full-crown Fenders 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETRO«aT, MICHIGAN, ‘Division of General Motors Corporation 

























Southern 


Farmers 
areshipping at 


BIG Prices 


Early Southern crops are 
moving North, and North- 
ern cash is coming South 
to the prosperous farmer 
who realizes that the cli- 
matic conditions, the soil 
conditions, the living con- 
ditions and the low labor 
costs of the Southland all 
make for year-round pros- 
perity, and something in 
the bank when the season 
is over. Let us tell you 
about how you can live 
better, be happier and save 


money in the Southland. 
Write today to G. A. Park, 


General Immigration & 
Industrial Agent, L. & N. 
Railroad, 
Dept. SF- 
4, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
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SOIL BUILDING 


A yield of 108 bushels of corn per acre, 
grown by J. W. Kuhler of Chariton coun- 
ty, Missouri, on upland soil would seem 
to indicate that all of our soil is not being 
run down or ruined as some would have 
us believe. 

The land on which this yield was made 
is not what is known as “‘new”’ land, for it 
has been in cultivation since 1872. At 
that time all of the timber had been cleared 
off the piece for several years and the 
stumps had rotted down. It has been in 
continuous cultivation sine?, tho for a 
few years it was practically abandoned 
because it was considered worn out. 

Mr. Kuhler farms eighty acres himself 
and never has less than ten acres of this 
ground in clover each year, while quite a 
large portion of the eighty is in perma- 
nent pasture. His usual practice is to cut 
the first clover crop for hay and pasture 
the second crop and turn under the residue. 
Turning under the second crop often 
means turning under some seed, but 
Kuhler says he does not mind that as the 
seed is right there when next he plows that 
field and helps him to get a stand. 

The particular piece of ground on which 
the yield of 108 bushels was made this 
year had been in clover for two years, was 
plowed under in the fall, and the corn was 
drilled in rows three feet four inches 
apart. It was cultivated three times. The 
field was measured by the county agent 
and several neighbors for the five-acre 
yield contest which is a part of the annual 
Chariton county corn show. The yield is 
figured on a shelled basis with 15 percent 
moisture. 

Mr. Kuhler sows clover in both wheat 
and oats, tho if the season is late for oats, 
he sows clover by itself. Good seed on 
clover sod is Kuhler’s igmula for good 
yields.—A. J. C., Mo. 


+y + 


A CHAMPION WHEAT GROWER 


By producing 588 bushels of No. 1 red 
winter wheat on 9.51 acres, an average of 
62 bushels per acre, Urban Troeger, a 
young farmer of Defiance county, Ohio, 
won the distinction of being Ohio’s official 
wheat growing champion. 

At the suggestion of the county agent, 
Urban entered the 10-acre wheat contest 
last fall hoping to produce 40 bushels of 
wheat to the acre and gain the coveted 
membership in the 40-bushel wheat club 
of Ohio. 

He selected a field approximately square 
which contained 9.51 acres, which was 
just large enough to let him in the contest. 
A crop of second year sweet clover which 
had be@n pastured was plewed under 
September 18t and 2nd. It was tractor 
fitted, going over the ground once with 
the cultipacker, double dise, and harrow. 

Fulhio wheat, an improved variety 
developed at the Ohio experiment station 
was used and seeded September 27th, 
five days after the earliest fly-free date, 
at the rate of seven pecks to the acre. 

A fertilizer mixture of 300 pounds of 
20 percent acid phosphate and 40 pounds 
of 50 percent muriate of potash was used, 
making a 340 pound application of a 0-12-4 
fertilizer per acre. 

The soil is a mixture of Miami clay 
loam and Brookston clay loam and is well 
underdrained. 

The cost of production as reported on 
= record blanks is as follows: man labor 
$58.27, horse labor $21.20, tractor labor 

26.40, rental of land $100.17, fertilizer 
$51.75, twine $6.60, seed $30.63 and 
threshing $28.80, making a total expense 
of $323.82, or 55 cents per bushel. 

Valued at $1.20 per bushel the crop is 
worth $705.60. Subtracting the cost there 
is left a net profit of $391.78. 

When asked how he grew such a large 
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yield of wheat Mr. Troeger answers “that 
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can make more money 


growing oranges on the Indian River! Indian 
River citrus fruit is famous all over the world 

it brings a dollar a box more than any 
other fruit because of its superior flavor. And 
the finest fruit in the whole Indian River 
section grows around Eau Gallie! Right now 
the trees are heavily laden. The growers are 
reaping a rich harvest. And we have just 
marketed our fourth truck crop within the 
year! The sun is shining—the we ather is like 
spring—the air is as bracing as wine! And 
it is that way all the time—there are no 
colds, no weather handicaps to profits and 
pleasures. The productive power of this land 
is amazing. Actual earnings on Florida lands 
are astounding—$1200.00 from one acre; 
$10000.00 from eleven acres; $2000.00 from 
three acres! Eau Gallie is located in one of 
the most fertile spots in the whole state, on 
historic Indian River, a few minutes drive 
from the Atlantic Ocean; wonderful fishing 
and hunting. There are some wonderful op 
portunities here right now; land can be had 
at reasonable figures and every inducement 
is offered to settlers or prospective investors. 
Money making opportunities and ideal living 
conditions beckon you! Write for further 
information. 


Chamber of Commerce 
Box 25 Eau Gallie, Fla. 


READ THIS SURE 


Lumbermen Selling Their 
Lands Cheap on Long Terms 


Farmers, Stockmen, Poultry, 
Fruit and Truck Growers 


INVESTIGATE THIS 


Own a Farm Where Cold 
Winters Are Unknown 


Brown loam soil. No hills, rocks 
or overflow. Taxes low. Mild 
climate. No blizzards. Living condi- 
tions ideal. Fine schools, churches, 
highways. 80,000 acres in Pearl 
River, Hancock and Harrison Coun- 
ties, South Mississippi, near Gulf 
Coast. Short drive to Gulfport, Pass 
Christian, Bay Sst. Louis. YEAR- 
ROUND CROPS. Harvest first Spring 
crop before Illinois and Iowa thaw 
out. “Land of Perpetual Raising and 
Grazing. Soil Never Idle.” 40-acre 
tracts—$10 to $50 per acre depending 
on location, etc., one-fifth cash, bal- 
ance ten annual payments, Large 
acreage ready for the plow. Write 
today for free illustrated folder. 


Edward Hines Yellow Pine Trustees 


210 G. & S. I. Bidg. GULFPORT, MiSs. 























INCOME OVER $68 WEEKLY 
520 Fruit Trees; 120 acres fields, stream watered; 
excellent stone residence, 9 rooms; good 90-ft. base- 
ment barn, other numerous bldgs.; near motor bus, 
convenient city. Only $8500 & 4 horses, 8 cows, 2 bulls, 
6 hogs, 250 poultry, <CPOPS, moderh machinery included. 
Part cash. Details pg big Illus. Catalog. Copy free. 
Strout Farm Ageney, 7-€N, South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

$10 an acre up, de- 


SOUTH DAKOTA pending on location 


and improvements. They will never be lower. South 
Dakota produces corn, cattle, hogs, alfalfa, small grains 
Real diversification. ‘Healthful and pleasant climate. 
Good dairy country. See it for yourself. Homeseekers 
rates. For free map, descriptive circulars; and all infor- 
mation write to South Dakota Department of 
Agriculture, Division 113, Pierre, South Dakota 


Get This Catalog Free 


Beautiful, color abemrated Bp nny A peed Catalog. 
feans money to RES to kno 
FRANCIS $.5 STOKES ° ‘COMPANY 


table Seed: 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 





Farm Lands from 
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CORRS EE LIENS NC ONT 


it resulted from a combination of good 
weather, good soil, good seed, heavy fer- 
tilization, and good cultural practices.”’ 
He is right and he learned to control all 
the factors of success but the first one by 
attending the College of Agriculture, at 
Ohio State University and by following out 
the latest suggestion coming thru the 
county agent, from the Ohio experiment 
station, and the College of Agriculture. 
Good farm practices on this farm being 
operated under a partnership, Mr. M. S. 
Troeger and his two sons, are not confined 
to wheat. growing. ITast year Walter 
Troeger produced two ton-litters and was 
county champion in this project with one 
litter topping the best with 2,930 pounds 
at 180 days. 


hogs. 

Purebred sheep, purebred Holstein 
dairy cows and purebred leghorn chickens 
are also kept on this farm.—C. W. V., Ohio. 


HOW TO MEASURE HAY 


Do you know how to measure your hay? 

Most farmers estimate their hay with- 
out knowing any reliable means of com- 
puting it. Their guess is merely a wild 
one. Here are some valuable points on 
how to measure your hay with accuracy. 

If alfalfa hay has been stacked or stored 
in the mow about thirty days, 512 cubic 
feet are usually regarded as a ton. If the 
hay has stood five or six months 422 cubic 
feet, and if it is fully settled 343 cubic feet, 
will approximate a ton. In very large 
stacks or deep mows, fully settled, 216 
cubic feet are taken for a ton. Hence, to 
find the number of tons: 

(1) In a mow: Multiply together the 
number of feet in length, width, and depth, 
and divide the result by the number of 
cubic feet in a ton. 

(2) In a round stack: Find the cireum- 
ference of the stack at a height that will 
give a fair average distance around the 
stack; also find the vertical height of the 
measured circumference from the ground, 
and the slant height from the measured 
circumference to the top of the stack. 
Take all measurements in feet. Square 
the number of feet in the circumference; 
divide this by 100 and multiply it by 8; 
then multiply the result by the number de- 
noting the height of the base plus one- 


third the number denoting the slant 
height. The result is the number of cubic 
feet, which, if divided by the number of 


cubic feet in a ton, will give the number of 
tons, 

(3) Ina rick: Measure the distance in 
feet over the rick from the ground on one 
side to the ground on the other, also 
measure the width in feet near the ground. 
Add the two numbers and divide the result 
by 4; square this result and multiply it 
by the number denoting the length of the 
rick. Divide the final result by the num- 
ber of cubic feet in a ton, which will give 
= number of tons in the rick.—R. L. Y 
\an, 


A scene near Rainy Lake in northern 
Minnesota 








Walter is a pig club leader | 
and specialized in purebred poland china | 
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ROTECT TION —that'’s S the 
real value of paint! Let mois- 
ture and decay get started—then 
joints loosen, wood rots, cracks 
widen. Your property rushes on 


to quick old age 


repair bills many times what you 
would have paid for good paint 
that gives protection. 


un n-Pro O f & = 
go mt 


decay. Gives it 


moisture-proof armor that en- 
dures severest weather wear. 


Far outlasts ordinary paint and is low in 
actual square-foot cost on the building be- 
cause of great covering capacity per gallon, 
to say nothing of the value of longer serv- 
ice. and positive property protection! 


Whatever you need—Glass, 
Paint, Varnish, Lacquer or 
Brushes—the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company has a 
product that exactly fills 
your requirements, Sold by 


and Lacquer Pactories, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ing—sent free, Address Dept. G. 


PILTSBURGH PLATE | GLASS CO. 
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and you pay in 





not only beautifies but protects 
property against depreciation and q 


a tough, elastic, 


quality dealers; used by ex- 
acting painters. 

“Guide to Better Homes”—a 
helpful complete book on 
home furnishing and decorat- 





. N.J., Portland. Ore., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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GOOD FARMING PAYS | 





A 
PERFECT 
SEED BED 


Whendry weather and 
hot winds ‘‘burned up” 
the early corn in his locality 
last summer, Theo. Dorman of 
Glenwood, a.. again thanked his 
good fortune in having a WESTERN 
Sprocket Type Packer. With the 
under soil firmly packed and the 
moisture retained by a loose, level 
top mulch, his corn came _ through 
and gave him a 60-bushel per acre yield. 
Theo. Kuye, a neighbor, near Macedonia, 
who also used a WESTERN, got 50 
bushels to the acre, while the early corn 
not packed and mulched was the poorest 
here in many years. 










WHEELS ARE THE 
SECRET OF OUR 
SUCCESS 












Jano3 SECTIONS & 


Notice the sprocket- 
shaped wheel between each 
packer wheel. An inch of play 
at the hub allows these sprocket 
wheels to work up and down. The 
clods are actually broken, not just pushed down; 
and the surface is pulverized and leveled. No other 
machine can make this ideal mulch. The WEST- 
ERN also packs deeper, turns shorter and pulis 
easier. It does not clog up and become a heavy drag. 
With a WESTEKN you too will be sure of a good 
stand. No matter whether corn, wheat, oats, barley, 
rye, alfalfa, clover, sugar beets, potatoes, tobacco, 
cotton or any other crop, with this machine you 
will increase your yields 5% to 40% and save time, 
work, horsepower and seed—you will make more 
money. 

GET OUR FREE CATALOG—We want you to 
see photographs of this machine and its work; we 
want you to see why it gets bigger results; see why 
it prevents winter wheat killing; see what users 
everywhere say about it; read what we guarantee 
it todo for you. Our low price direct will surprise you. 
Write today for free book and prices, freight paid. 


WESTERN LAND ROLLER CO., Box 62, Hastings, Nebr. 
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row 


The Vegetables or 
Flowers you would like to 
see growing in your garden 
or on your farm—read all 
about them in Burpee’s An- 
nual—The Leading American 
Seed Catalog. New Sweet 
Corn, new Tomato, new Sweet 
Peas, new Dahlias for 1927, 
and all standard varieties are 
described in Burpee’s 
Annual. 


























406! Od TWONKY G.2300n8 


Mail the coupon for a free 
Copy. 
Lo CUT HERE------------- 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Seed Growers Philadelphia 


Please send mea free copy . Burpee’s Annual. 
3-3 


Name 
fe. we 
Pa Oi Hcescbensseceuiees $0656 WURS. cccecens ° 





40 or 80 acres, 

WISCONSIN DAIRY FARM e002" buudines: 

rich clay loam soil, good roads, school, town. Cash 

$250 to $500, balance 30 year plan. Write for Circular. 
Wisconsin Colonization Co,, 


Box 18, Ojibwa, Wisconsin 

















THE SMALL ACREAGE FARMER 


Whether one can make most from a 
small or a large farm depends on working 
capital. It takes cash to pay hired help, 
and considerable capital as cash or credit 
to buy equipment for a large acreage. 
A. D. Boynton of Steele county, Minne- 
sota, chose to acquire a small farm which 
he could handle largely alone. 

Ninety-five acres well tended, with 
cows, poultry, hogs and cash crops will 
keep a young farmer from sleeping over- 
time if he keeps everything going. He 
milks eleven or twelve cows all the time 
and sells the cream to the cooperative 
creamery. In 1923 his cows averaged 297 
pounds of butterfat each. In the spring 
of 1924 he sold two big Holstein cows that 
were of sixteen or seventeen hundred 
pound production for $440. As you know, 
the boom prices were not operating then. 

He manages so much alone by the help 
of machinery. “I just couldn’t do it with- 
out a milking machine,” he said. A gas 
engine operates the milking machine and 
separator. He believes in summer feeding 
of silage, balanced with good alfalfa. He 
is trying sweet clover for pasture. The 
cows like it. 

Mr. Boynton believes in diversified 
farming. Tho his poultry did not pay 
very big returns in 1923, owing to his 
ignorance of them, they did much better 
in 1924 because he gave them better care. 
His new poultry house will, no doubt, give 
better returns. 

His cash crop has been potatoes and 
hogs. He aims to keep about seventy-five 
hogs a year. There were 1250 bushels of 
potatoes for market last fall. He has 
raised 3300 bushels. They average about 
$100 an acre over a period of years. 

At twenty-one he went into partnership 
with his father. At twenty-five he mar- 
ried and took over the farm, dad going to 
town. In six years he has paid about 
$7100 toward the place, besides buying 
new equipment, making new improve- 
ments, and paying interest on the indebt- 
edness. So, with the general complaint 
that farming does not pay, this young 
farmer and his wife seem to be more than 
breaking even. They will soon be in 
possession of a home. He believes in 
keeping everything working.—A. 8. 


POWER FARMING THE DRIVER 
WAY 


Continued from page 16 


each rode his tractor in preparation for 
fall wheat. They appeared entirely happy. 
Behind the plows were sections of smooth- 
ing harrows to crumble the lumps before 
they should become clods. I should ex- 
plain, perhaps, that Driver rents some 
land for additional cropping adjacent to 
his own 160 acres. 

Because the tractors get the work done 
in a hurry there is time to spare in helping 
out on the neighboring farms, and now we 
shall come to Driver’s invention that has 
been a labor-saver for the community as 
well as a source of income for himself. 

There is no commercial elevator at the 
railroad siding where the farmers must 
load their grain for shipment. Because he 
was of a mechanical turn of mind some of 
them suggested that he build something for 
transferring grain from the wagons into 
the cars without a lot of back-breaking 
scoop shovel work. He went at it and suc- 
ceeded fairly well. 

He has a perpendicular elevator shaft at 
the box car door. From its top a swinging 
pipe pours the grain in any part of the 
car where fill is required. At the base there 
is a small excavation to lower the rear end 
of wagons that pour their contents into an 
elongated hopper with a downward slope 
to connect with the cups in the elevator. 
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£00D SEEDS | 


Grown From Selected 
A Stock—None Better—57 
ye years selling good seeds to 
je satisfied customers. Pricesrea- 
mae, sonable. Extra packages free 
with all orders. gecatalog 
free. 700illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send for it 
today. Dept. No. 61. 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Ill. 














































Productive Land 
along the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, in Minnesota, North Da- 
ington and Oregon. Free Liter- 
ature. Mention state. Low 

11 Northern Pacific Ry., st. Paul, Minn. 
REGO 5 dle West 
have located here during 
investigation. There are reasons: Mild short 
winters; long, cool summers; excellent soil; 
complete and reliable facts, write 

Oregon State Chamber of Commerce, 

On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 

prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 

easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 

H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner, 

1700 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

An opportunity rarely 

offered to secure improved 
direct from owner, no profit, no commission, in famed 
dairy section Wisconsin, Bread and Butter-State, Min- 
cash, balance 36 years,5%. Write today 

Federal Land Bank, Dept. 1, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Crop payment or easy terms— 
kota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
fares. H. W. BYERLY 
farmers from Mid- 
past two years after, thorough, on-the-ground 
good roads, markets; reasonable land prices. For 
221 Oregon Bidg., Portiand, Oregon 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 
F AR NM 4 farm homes, 80 acres up, 
nesota. Rich prairie soil North Dakota. $209 to $1000 









300 Acres, big paying, fruit, timber, 
schools, churches,markets,long time. 
James M. Rogers, owner, Proffit, Va. 









































Power for operation comes from the rear 
wheel of an old automobile, and Driver's 
power jack is the connection. The jack is 
on skids and is pulled from place to place. 
So simple and light is the elevator itself 
that it can be taken down and apart in a 
jiffy and put on‘one of the wagons or trucks 
for removal. 


an idea. 

In two weeks the portable home-made 
elevator handled 22,000 bushels from wag- 
ons to cars. The neighbors pay Driver 
one and one-fourth cents a bushel for 
loading wheat and three-fourths of a cent 
a bushel for corn 

Power farming has 
inspiration for other mechanical con- 
veniences on the place. Driver built his 
own little elevator in the granary where 
he grinds all his feed. The grain comes 
down from above directly into 
hopper, or it passes up again into any bin 

t his will. 

In his farm workshop there is a power 
device for any need, including a circular 
rip saw that can make lumber on a small 
seale. 


given time and 


SHARE FARMING ON A BUSINESS 
BA 


SIS 


Continued from page 15 


at Sell’s place without limestone, regard- 


less of the county agent’s warning. The 
clover practically was a failure. Every- 


thing indicated that the lack of lime was 
the cause. Now Sell has both alfalfa and 
sweet clover started successfully. Neun- 
dorf has 17 acres of alfalfa. They have 
found that alfalfa has no peer as a booster 
of milk yields, and that the cows like it 
very much. An effort will be made to grow 
more of both. 

These legumes along with red clover, 
manure, limestone and rotation are being 
counted on«to put the less productive 
fields into. shape and to maintain fertility 
of all. 

The product of the milk cows is sold to 
a nearby cooperative creamery. Purebred 
dairy bulls are maintained to use in the 
herds. 

The hog enterprise along with cows has 


been a profitable thing over a period of | 


vears. Both raise their feeding hogs and 
are equipped with convenient and easily 
cleaned buildings for this work. When 
questioned about a cement feeding floor 


adjoining his hoghouse, Sell replied that it | 


was one of the most valued parts of equip- 


meat, since it was easily kept clean and | 


sanitary and no feed can be wasted. Clean- 
liness, fresh air and sunlight rule so far 
as possible in the methods of caring for 
the livestock and poultry. 


Sell and Neundorf furnish their own 


power, either horses or motor. Neundorf 
has a tractor which he makes much use of. 
He figures that it displaces six horses and 
one man. The landlords pay one-half of 
the fuel costs, the same as they are re- 
juired to furnish one-half the feed for 
The landowners also pay the 
stallion service fees where colts are raised. 
In consideration of this and one-half the 
feed for colts, they receive a half of the 
horse crop. 

With the crops, cows, hogs and poultry, 
it is a 50-50 proposition. Labor is sup- 
plied by the renter and the landlords fur- 
nish seed. Returns are shared half and 
half. The landowners pay $2 a ton for lime- 
stone and the tenants haul and spread it. 

This share method has worked out very 
well for these two farmers, they say. They 
are planning ahead with the expectation 
of continuing in this way as a permanent 
thing, as are the owners with whom they 
are working. Such an arrangement neces- 
sarily must call for cooperation between 
individuals and a consideration of one 
another’s viewpoint. A willingness to try 
out different methods and a desire to rea- 
son things out in a sane manner are help- 
ing to put Sell and Neundorf a long way 
ahead. 


horses. 









This is not a very clear de- | 
scription of the mechanism, but it may give | 


his mill 
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Is your tractor big enough 
to be economical? 





Echecked hundredsofrecent 
buyers of OilPull Tractors. 
We learned that a majority had 
previously owned other tractors. 


They had, from personal experi- 
ence, come to the conclusion that 
more power would cost them less 
—that their first equipment was 
too small to be economical. So they 
bought “more powerful” OilPull 
tractors—to reduce their power 
and laborcosts—toincrease profits. 


Let us see how this works out. 
One man, for example, with a two- 
plow outfit, plows, let us say, 6 
to 8 acres per day. Now with an 
OilPull 15-25 three-plow outfit he 
would, theoretically, plow 9 to 
12 acres in the same time. 


But, in actual practice, accord- 
ing to owners, he would plow 12 
to 15 acres or double the amount, 
because of the OilPull’s greater 
power and speed! 


In other words, he cuts his 
plowing costs per acre in half and 





Corn Handling Machinery 
Silo Fillers—Husker-Shredders 
—Corn Shellers 


increases his profits. And this re- 
markable saving actually increases 
on larger farms where larger Oil- 
Pulls are used. 


The OilPull brings other im- 
portant savings, too. Fuel cost, 
upkeep expense and depreciation 
loss are unusually low. 


Mail the coupon for facts 


We will gladly send you our 
catalog and any other information 
required. Then make your own 
comparisons. Simply check the 
coupon, sign and mail. There is 
no obligation. 





Advance-Rumely Thresher Co., Inc, 
(Incorporated) 
Dept. A, LaPorte, Indiana 
lam interestedin the machinery checked. 
Please send me catalogs, 
QO) OilPull Tractors ] Threshers 
(1) CombineHarvesters () Husker-Shredders 
C) Silo Fillers ] Corn Shellers 
() Bean Hullers 0) Motor Trucks 
0 Clover’and Alfalfa Hullers 














Threshing Machinery 


for all grain and feed crops 


COMBINE-HARVESTERS 
that keep going 


Advance-Rumely Combines have already made a wonderful re- 
cord for capacity and dependability. They keep going. Made in 
Prairie and Hillside types in 12 to 24 foot cuts. Send for catalog 





| ADVANCE-RUMELY | 
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The Profitable Windbreak 


A Good Windbreak is a Good 
Investment 


By L. S. GOODE 


plant his trees 24 to 25 feet apart in the row and put the 
rows about 12 or 14 feet apart with the trees planted alter- 
nately in each row so that there will be room for them to 
grow and so that they will make a good windbreak. This is 
the only way to have a windbreak that will last a long time if 
a man hasn’t the nerve to plant his trees close together in the 
first place and then cut them out when the time comes to 
cut them out. 








AST month we spoke at considerable length 
§ about the experience of Eugene Malory of 
Franklin county, lowa, with the fine wind- 
break he has around his farmstead. You who have 
read that article will recall that his experience was 
so satisfactory that five or six years ago he planted 
another windbreak, a young one, using the experi- 
ence he had had with the first as a basis for his new 














planting. He did try an experiment in his new 








planting and put out white pine, a variety of tree 
which has been pretty badly hit in recent years, par- 
ticularly in the winter of 1925-26 by ee of an 
early cold snap, or by reason of excessively dry soil 
due to excessive drouth. However, Mr. Malory was 
able to bring this young windbreak thru in fine shape, possibly 
because he had taken the precaution of putting an insurance 
policy on it. This insurance policy is not one that he had bought 
from an insurance agent; he had bought this insurance policy 
from the nursery right along with his evergreens. His insurance 
policy consisted of two rows of willows planted at a reasonable 
visti ance from his young plantings of evergreens, and the willows 
apparently made the difference between bringing the white pines 
thru the winter satisfactorily or losing them. 

But Mr. Malory is not the only one in his immediate neighbor- 
hood and in the states surrounding his state who has had wonder- 
ful success with evergreen windbreaks. By no means. I had not 
left his place more than fourteen miles behind before I came to a 
group of evergreen 
plantings, both or- 
namental and shel- 
ter belt, which 


The corn in the upper picture is going to make more beef behind the wind- 


breaks shown here than would be possible without them 


‘“‘Another thing, when we go after evergreens, we do not want 
anything bigger than a rose bush.”’ 

Of course rose bushes come in various sizes, but be explained 
later on that the tree should not be much moreuthan about 
eighteen inches high, in his opinion. He would rather — the 
smaller trees and be safe in figuring on their successful growth, 
than to plant the larger onesand take a chance witha failure to 
grow. 

“Another thing. I would never plant evergreens after a dry, 
open winter. Never plant evergreens in a dry spring. I like to 
go right to the nursery, take up the trees from the mud and plant 
them in the mud. I got 900 trees two feet tall from the nursery 
and bundled them up and put them into the car. These evergreen 

trees were going to 
the Minnesota farm 


A GENERAL PLANTING LIST and up there we 


had already dug 











showed that anoth- a ee T R : s r > " Pe the holes. Every- 
. ‘ on + — pecies for Various lypes ate o uggeste rought apta- - 
pei ye Me ~ — of Planting Growth Spacing Resistance ion (see thing was re ady to 
ested in having first key betow) set the trees out. 
class protection a I IT — As soon as we got 
against the howling E verareens for, Wi ndbreaks and est those trees up there 
northern blasts. White pine Meaium to fast | 16x16.... Moderate I, II they went into the 
This other man was Red — : — to fast | 16x46 ay ee oe i, 7 rit ground, and the 
oh am oe el a Seotch pine Vast ‘ | 12x or 16 Goo aed } 2 P * — 
gust as enthusiastic Norway spruce Medium to fast 12x12 or 16 | Moderate..... } I, Il ground was wet. 
over his planting Black Hills or white spruce | Slow cea | 10x12 ..| Moderate.... | I, Il, Ill The loss of trees 
as Mr. Malory. He Austrian pine | Medium........| 16x16 eee | 1, 1, 111 was absolutely neg- 
was just as careful Western yellow (bull) pine } Medium to slow | 16x16 a See 1. A) oe ligible. s 
‘ } car ted Jack pine Fast a 14x14 | Good =e I, II, Ill —y : 
dl at way he ‘He European larch | Medium to fast | 16x16 | Moderate | I, Il But ee ay the 
died his trees. e White cedar Slow 8x10 or 12 | Moderate to poor | I, Il ylantin Oo ever- 
ey aye hs Red cedar Medium to slow | 12x12... | Good. i. ..+. | 1, H, Il I ‘ BS o 
was just as much a Pts assay AEE Paes greens is highly im- 
believer in the wind- TN et tend ol | tins... Océ 8 ee eee portant, the after 
break. His state- European larch | (See above).....| 6x 8 Be, KONG ia Fe ' Jesesers care is just as im- 
ania ark ae White cedar (See above). 6x 6 SS ark a tend } ua ‘ 
ge re — se Osage orange Medium... 4x 6 .| Good | I, I, til portant. In & 
t he care t at he Hardy catalpa | Medium to fast 6x 6 | Moderate to poor | I first place, you wil 
gives the trees and Black locust ec: Sere 6x 8 ..| Good cits A-ha ae have to cultivate. 
the manner in Mulberry red | Medium to fast 6x 6 | Good I, Il, Ill Those trees are a 
rem } ls : Red oak Medium to slow 6x 6.. | Mode rate I, Il ° 
which he __ plants Cattonwoed leniu wikiventuends| tak... 6x 8 | Medium to good...| III, III crop just the same 
them in order that For, Timber ; i | nee - as corn or any other 
» ae owe « —_ ottonwood (poplar) - rast : 6x 8 Moderate to gooc " .. 
ne hase po Dae Black walnut a Medium.... | 6x 8 Moderate.... I, Il crop that oe the 
success are worth OS Se ee : y Medium to slow | 6x 6 Moderate I, Il land that you are 
repeating. It may ee on Slow....... -..| 6x 6 Moderate I, II making money on. 
be interesting to Ash... ...... see et ees Medium... . =* Moderate to good | I, II Those trees have to 
. Hickory........ Slow. 6x 6 Moderate.... 1 I 
you to know that White pine. ; (See above) 6x 6 or as : ctesvos be prot e ected 
he not only planted _ Red pine. . (See above) | 6x 6 + against weeds; they 


windbreaks in lowa 
but also a wind- 
break around the 
farmstead of his : 

Minnesota farm and it is his experience with regard to this 
Minnesota planting which I wish to call to your attention at this 
time. 

“Tf a man has nerve, plant your evergreens close together, and 
then cut down every other tree when the time comes around.’ 
That is the way Mr. Malory’s neighbor started out with his 
statement. “If a man doesn’t have nerve to do this, he had better 


Key: I—Moist loam to clay loam; II—Fresh s: and to sandy or gravelly loam; III—Dry sandy loam. 
(From Extension Service data. lowa State College) 


have to be given a 
fair chance to make 
a start. We keep 
that ground culti- 
vated thoroly, until the trees are able to take care of themselves. 
Another thing—arid this is important—never let any stock in 
around those trees. As surely as you let stock in around those 
trees, you are doing the wrong thing. Livestock and trees don’t do 
well on the same piece of ground. There is no feed there for live- 
stock, and when the livestock is there, there isn’t any room for 
trees. If youeannot putafence up around (Continued on page 46 
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TESTED AND 
GUARANTEED SEEDS 


ALL BERRY SEEDS are backed 
by Berry’s Money-Back-Guar- 
antee that allows you 60 days to 
test and inspect the seed. Every 
purchase must be just as claimed, 
and it will be. If you are not 
Satisfied that the seed ‘is a bar- 
gain and you have saved money, 
send it back at our expense 
and your money will be refunded 
and carrying charges. 


BERRY'S WORLD 
BRAND SEEDS 
The Cream of the Crop—You 
reap what you sow. Plant good, 
" — germinating, heavy yield- 
nai 2 ng seeds Thoroughly cleaned 
KSO Means “KEEP SERVING OTHERS and recieaned, and laboratory 
On the air every afternoon and evening old time and modern music and latest seed tested by expert seed men. And 
talke—A special seed bargain every week by radio. you harvest bigger crops, have 
WORLD’S LARGEST SEED HOUSE y more hay, My more valuable 
yastures. BERRY WORLD 
World, h a reputation for quality seeds, ce . -« 
em rete 4 A over 0d yous in calling far ecode = RAND SEEDS never fail. 


¢ ATA LOG © wai FEDS 
wise At Wholesale PRICES 


- Highest quality, tested, recleaned and guaranteed $2.90 per bu; Alsike and Timothy mixed, 
ie ee S$ farm seeds at wholesale prices. Soundstoogood (10 to 15% alsike), $4.56; Clover and 
to be true. Butitis. Berry’sdoit. Wesaveyou ‘Timothy mixed, (10 to 15% clover), $4.80 
money. We buy only highest grade seed direct Sudan, $3.50; Soy Beans, $2.50; Scarified 
and under contract. Pay cash when seed is har- Sweet Clover, $6.90; Alfalfa, $9.90; Clover 
vested. Reclean and test all seeds under the tear Ae ea" > 
supervision of experts. Westore acres of ware- $2.00 to $3.00 Saved per bushel, Rape, $4.25 
houses full of farm seeds until planting time. Timothy, $2.50. We offer bargain prices on 
Then sell to farmers direct, with only oats, speltz, hubam, sudan grass, barley, seed 
_one small profit added. We do anim- corn and all farm seeds. Market advan cing 
mense business with thousands of : 
successful farmers. Hold pricesdown The sooner you buy the more you save. Send 
to bed rock. the coupon for the 
I li ficient big free 132-page 
sarger supplies — more efficien oJ i : 
handling ites bigger bargains catalog today. 
this year than ever before. 


oo ese Pri RO he 
as diet pen ove toil ee ae LOVER. 


Figure what you save by 
getting farm seed at [pg ; Pee 
wholesale. Sweet S Z| 


Clover, (unhulled), yy, — == 10t0 15% 
+ Sane , $480 lovert7 

, 0 &: Clo- 
D ; PER BUsver and 


Timothy mixed—the siandard 
5 ge pew et sect for 
1g and pasture ue 
good per cent clover, jus ght 
to sow Thoroughly cleane i 


UNHULLED ~ and sold or l, 

and so on approval, sul dex 
Bakelted, - to government test. | Ask r 
90 better than - (his mixed seed if you want 


our greatest bar r 
red. Easy to grow anywhere. AY Cl fl heey 
Best fo land. Won T 5 a 
r poor lan onde ful = Timothy and al 
to plow under for green fertilzer. Grass Seed F Ruy 
Crop often worth $60 5 — ; a eee ae 
seed is tested, reclean are advancing SAMPLES 
and sold on 60 days apr and 132-p. catalog FREE. 
overnment test. Our s iperio r scari- > Cans ‘om or r 
fof cscd assures a stand with lees oe asad * ~ Sean Wal CZ 
Write today for free samples and cata- — 
log. Don't delay. Our prices now ~ 
Wili save you money. : 














VW 
TLE ta Nos 


an. yy: PY NY 


Our big 132-page catalog is a real pon yers’ guide that 
every farmer Coa have. ftait of this ‘book is devoted 
entirely to GRASS AND FIELD SEED, featuring 
Alfalfa, Clover, Timothy, Sweet Clover, Alsike, Sudan, 
Soy Beans and Seed Oats, Seed Corn and other field seeds. > 
Balance of catalog is devoted to GARDEN, FLOWER ~ 
SEEDS, BULBS, NURSERY STOCK, ORNAMENTAL <4 
SHRUBBERY, BABY CHICKS, ete it you use FIELD 
SEEDS we want to send you free samples and our 132- 
age Field Seed Book. If you use only GARDEN AND 
CRgE RY STOCK, we will send you the special CS-pese 
Garden Catalog with = new customer coupon, and 








NO Aa 





ROS itt Hitt atte aH 4 


About 98% 
pure. Save j 
PER BU. NTH on ‘ 


Ifa.-the 
eau hay crop ian soil build- 
=. Hardy tested and recleaned 


big FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEED Best : 
DEPARTMENTS and our Nursery Stock oeet Gotu Alteite 
Departments, we will give FREE to all who sold in sealed bags. 
are interested in garden seed and Nursery 24 Bu. 
Stock and will write for our 68-page Garden 
Seed Catalog or fill our coupon checking 
GARDEN SEEDS, 2 Packets Seeds FREE—consisting 
of most popular flower seed and earliest Radish, also new 
customer certificate worth 25c to $1.50. Check coupons 
When writing please mention what you are interested in 
— PULL LINE NURSERY STOCK, Fruits, Shrubs, 
Ornamentals, Shade Trees, Bulbs, Etc. Low 
prices, High Quality. 
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For CLOVERS / Sxaran- 





ALFALFA, .— 
SOYBEANS! ‘ol 


AND OTHER LEGUMES 


The bacteriain McQueen's Inocu- 
lator are raised under actual field 
conditions, by a “dirt farmer. "They 
have the pluck likea r man’s son, who 
has lived through all kinds of hardships-- 
who is ready for any task--who must sur- 
mount all difficulties and “‘make good”’ 


McQueen’s bacteria and under 
adverse conditions so o that they w wit able to 
survive under your field c imple = 


rections on every package. Pos ostpaid prices: 


FOR CLOVERS and ALFALFA 
44 Bu. size Inoculates 30 Ibs. seed - $50 


1 Bu. size Inoculates 60 Ibs. s - 1, 
6-1 Bu. size ‘ulates 360 Ibs. oe - 5.00 


8 


10-1 Bu. size Inoculates 600 Ibs. s ~ 7.50 
den size for beans, peas, sweet 
Deas and lima - + -20 


FOR SOY BEANS, COW PEAS, VETCH 
AND OTHER PEAS AND BEANS 
Ibu. size - - 50c bt. size - $1.00 
3-2 bu. sizes $2.50 6-2 bu. 4 Sisee -00 
10-2 bu. sizes $7. 
Always state kind of seed you a to inoculate 


If not at your dealers 
orinyourseedcatalog, 
order direct. ompt 
service always. 
Send for Free copy of of 
"The Storyjof Rigby F 








— CUuARANTER — 
= The Queen Bacteralst ens 


——RFAtic, Ono Negi nent Os 





























Free: New Garden 
and ()rchard Book 


Hardy fruit and shade trees, ber- 
ries, roses, shrubs, vines, plants, 
flower and vegetable seeds—from 
America’s oldest and largest de- 
partmental nursery. Established 
73 years. Highest quality, low 
prices. Send for catalog today. 
Supply limited. 

STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Box 176, Painesville, Ohio 





oe a E] CAN iP LES | 


Buy your Seeds di from headquarters. 

a in fn Field Seeds ds, baying direct from 

— pen Soxine from 08. 2% x = 4 our prices are ~ 
low. We “ ¢ bareai is. Timoruy $2. ho 


ment test ad "abaolate =, “Write 
SEs ior en camaro ont bis money Scale 
Teecsionn Field. Seed eed Co cag . 


SEEDS a Woman 


Everybody is delighted with my New Early June i. 
Largest, earliest and best. Continuous bloomers. 


I will send 5 liberal 

For 10c white, pink, Sere ge mag 
son and purple. No better seeds grown. 
Guaranteed to Please 
Order today, send 10c to help pay 
postage and packing and receive 
the 5 new varieties of asters 
and my bargain Book. 

Charlotte M. Haines @& 
Dept. 64, Rockford, Illinois. 


Apple Trees 30c; Peach Trees 18c 


Quarter century bargain catalog free. Weak trees 
are costly. Krider’s northern grown means vigor. 
Prices lowest ever. Catalog free. 








Krider Nurseries, Be, 110 Bristel Ave., Middlebury, Indiana 
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| occupy but don’t 
| that they will pay for it, is to let the wind- 








CULTIVATE THE ORCHARD EARLY 


Even in those localities where the sod- 
culture method of orchard management 
has had its strongest hold, there is an in- 
clination on the part of many to favor 
more and more thoro cultivation of the 
orchards thru the early part of the season 
in order to produce a larger quantity of 
fruit. Experiments have been cited in 
eastern orchards where — have been 
increased as much as fifty percent by a 
regular system of clean caiienticn and 
cover crops. 

In the cultivation of orchards, it seems 
that early cultivation is a very large factor 
in giving the results desired. Professor 
Joseph Oskamp of the New York college 
of agriculture explains this in a statement. 
“Fruit spur vitality is a big factor in deter- 
mining bud formation for the next year, 
and this vitality is given largely by care- 
ful working during early spring. That is, 
the length of growth and the number of 
leaves that the spur makes early in the 
season, prior to the blooming period, con- 
tribute much to next year’s fruit spurs. 

“Other farm work frequently interferes 
with what the good fruit grower knows to 
be the right method, and many do not 
get into their orchards before June. At 
that time, however, they are not gettin 
the full advantage ‘from their work, anc 
earlier cultivation gives more for the time 
and energy expended. If the cultivation is 
early enough, it may be stopped about the 
first of July, and this lets the trees harden 
their wood before blight becomes serious. 
This early work also helps to give the 
fruit a better color.” 


THE PROFITABLE WINDBREAK 


Continued from page 44 

your windbreak, it will be better not to 
spend any money on the trees. And that 
goes for old trees as well as young. You 
can do a lot of harm to a windbreak by 
letting the stock tramp around the trees 
and rub against them and tear off branches. 
Put a good, strong fence up and the stock 
will receive the benefit from the windbreak 
but leave the fence out and you will not 
long have a windbreak to benefit the 
stock.” 

You will remember that that is a point 
that Eugene Malory stressed in what he 
said about planting windbreaks. There 
must be something to it. 

“What is my opinion about the wind- 
break on a farm? I believe that the fact 
that you have seen an old windbreak that 
has been in place for a great many years, 
a windbreak that has been in place for 
quite a few years but is still young, and 
the new planting that was put out com- 
paratively a few years ago, is proof enough 
of my opinion about windbreaks. You 
know what they say about the man that 
makes the same mistake twice. I wouldn’t 
want to fall into that classification at all. 
And I do know this: that if I were building 
up another farmstead, there would be a 
windbreak on it, if I had to plant it my- 
self. And that is my opinion about the 
| value of windbreaks to a farm. Certainly 
they more than pay for the land they 

forget that the only way 


break occupy that land all to itself.” 
As far as varieties of trees to plant may 


| be concerned, the farmers I have talked to 


have rather favored Norway spruce. The 


| Norway spruce is a mighty fine windbreak 


tree, and it is hard to beat. Some of the 
farmers have been planting a mixed plant- 
ing, that is, two or three rows of Norway 
spruce and perhaps a row on each side of 
Arbor vitae and some have put in a couple 
of rows of Norway spruce, a couple of rows 
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February, 1927 


7, 1400 


ONEA Acre me of? 
sirekoome 


H. M. Hansen of Wisconsin, made that 
much per acre from STRAWBERRIES 
grown the “‘Kellogg Way.” 

George Beaudette, Mich., and W. L. Tillstson 
of Vermont, each made $1800 from one acre. 
H. A. Wysong of Ind., made $1200 from one- 
half acre and Dr. Von Hagen of Conn., made 
(46) $627 from one quarter 
acre in their spare time. 
My Free Berry Book 
tells the secret of their 
success. Send for my Free 
Book today and learn 
how easy it is to make 
these big profits. 

F. E. Beatty, Pres. 
R. M. KELLOGG Co. 
Box 846 
Three Rivers, Mich. 



















Success is sure with 
Kunderd Gladioli 


Those who purchase Kunderd 
Gladioli are sure of getting 
the newest varieties, the larg- 
est blooms and the most ex- 
quisite colors. Write for the 
new Kunderd catalog now and 
lace your order early. The 
ok contains full cultural in- 
structions and interesting 
garden lore. Illustrated in 
colors. Mailed post-paid on 
request. Address 
A. E. KUNDERD 
344 Lincoln a: d ee 
Goshen, Ind., U.S.A 
The originator of the Ruffled 
and the Laciniated Gladioli 
















‘ 
BEAN AND PEA 
THRESHER 


FOR 40 years the world’s standard! 
Threshes any variety of beans and peas 


from rankest vines without splitting or 
losing a seed. No re-cleaner necessary; 


seed ready for market. Buy the original, 
guaranteed Owens! Six sizes. 
Write today for complete description! 
J. L. OWENS CO. 
322 Superior St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











20 phkts SEEDS for 10c 


20 Trial Packets—Fresh—Guaranteed—Seeds— 
a for a small Garden— Mailed for 10 cents. 
AGE, New Glory PARSLEY, Triple Curled 
4 RROT. Halt Long ARSN Pp; Guernsey 
CELERY, Winter SPINACH, Summer 
CUCUMBE dy Favorite ISH, Iciele Long 
K MELON, = pe To gt Gr. Beltimore 
WATERMELON, TURNIP, Ruta Bag 
ONION g oy poh’ New Seed Book Free 
iso 7 PACKETS GRAND FLOWERS 
gh 50 CENTS ELSE WHERE 
ASTERS, 100 Varieties POPPIES, 1505 
ALYSSUM Little Com WAVES OF GOLD. Yellow 
KOCHIA, Decorative 500 kinds Mixed Flowers 
MIGNONE » Sweet Get Free Catalogue 


All 20 Varieties above Mailed for 10 cts. 


Deposit Seed Co., DEPOSIT, N. Y. 


& 25 Summer OXALIS Bulbs for 10 cts 
10 Orchid Flowering GLADIOLUS Bulbs for 25 cts. 




















2332 
Smee 






















Bprays 5 to 6 acres potatoes a day. 
ontank. Air chamber gives 
po fine, mist spray. Uses all 
Spray solutions. Write for free 
_ catalog and price, 

WM, STAHL SPRAYER CO, 
86, QUINCY, ILL, 


















of white pine and a couple of rows one on 
each side of the windbreak of Arbor vitae. 
Eugene Malory says that the couple of 
rows of willows entirely around the wind- 
break is a good insurance policy. Prac- 
tices vary on this. I was noticing a while 
back that a few years ago a much larger 
list of varieties of evergreens was recom- 
mended for planting. These relatively 
hard winters that we have experienced 
from time to time have somewhat nar- 
rowed down the list, but it seems to be the 
general opinion that a man in northern 
Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin and similar 
localities isn’t going to go far wrong on the 
Norway spruce. It looks like a mighty 
good we-cr as a shelterbelt tree. White 
pine see:.< to be all right where it is prop- 
erly protected, but this is one thing that 
should be called to the attention of every 
man who has thought at all about planting 
a windbreak around his place. 
They All Like Windbreaks 

I have yet to talk to a single farmer who 
is living within the protected area of a 
windbreak or shelterbelt who would will- 
ingly give up this efficient protection 
against the direct wind from the north and 
the northwest. They may figure that it is 
pretty warm in the summertime, but while 
they are figuring that way, you may rest 
assured they will still figure that it is con- 
siderably more comfortable in the protec- 
tion of the windbreak during the winter. 

Of course you are not going to find the 
windbreak raising the mercury in the ther- 
mometer tube. That isn’t what a wind- 
break does. A windbreak simply creates 
an area of still air. Perhaps for our pur- 
pose here we can compare this windbreak 
to the windshield on an automobile. When 
the temperature is down around zero or 
20 below zero, it makes a lot of difference 
whether the windshield is open or closed, 
doesn’t it? When there is a nice cold breeze 
coming down from the north, it makes a 
lot of difference to the livestock in your 
feeding lot, whether there is a windbreak 
between them and the force of this north- 
ern breeze. Even without the windbreak 
the stock is going to go ahead and do the 
best it can. Animals are going to eat a lot 
of corn and they are going to eat a lot of 
fodder and hay. But a bigger percentage 
of this corn and fodder and hay is going to 
be burned up in their bodies as fuel to keep 
them warm without the windbreak than 
will be the case with the windbreak. 

Within your own house you are going to 
burn more fuel to keep that house warm 
when the wind is whistling at a high rate 
around the house than when the day is still 
—even tho the thermometer may show 
precisely the same temperature. The 
moment that your windbreak grows to the 
point where it keeps the air within the 
protected area calm and still regardless of 
the tempest, then you are going to notice 
that you spend less time and put in less 
fuel keeping the house warm. You are 
going to get more beef and pork from the 
livestock on the same amount of corn. 

The best argument I know for a wind- 
break is the fact that the men who have 
them would never be willing to do without 
them. Very few of them are willing to put 
an estimate on what it really is worth 
but the number is still fewer who woul 
be willing to admit that they would as 
soon do without their protection. 


DO YOU GET YOUR APPLES? 

If every man, woman and child in the 
United States ate two apples a day, it 
probably wouldn’t keep two doctors away, 
but there is a certainty that there would 
be no surplus apple crop. If those of you 
who have home orchards could get across 
to your customers the idea that they ought 
to have one apple a day, there would be 
no surplus apple crop. 

According to the best statistics avail- 
able to the American Pomological Society, 
the average person has one apple in about 
five days, and this leaves four good work- 
ing days for the doctor. 








| inanysoilor climate. Pxt.10c; 8 pkts. 2Se, postpaid. 
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Seed Novelties 


Lima Peas Vine Peach 


























The Lima Pea is a most Ripe Frui After Seed is Planted 
—- vegetable, and “ meer gk 1 

ure to beco 
ce'the Lica Becme hs pitees tae 
peas are larger than the ae que bene 
largest Lima Bean and SS 
nearly the same shape. ne ie 
ne, Be ho Fs semble oranges in 
ed as soon as the ground age, > aL 
thawsoutinthe spring. In vine ak ymelons. 
—— be wae my And They co _. 

arie peas, for in- beautiful and 


stead of bei vine, i 
abushef upricht a tempting appearance when canned; make deli- 


cious preserves and sweet pickles: 
nanan meen Sy for pies. There is nothing like ta Tone 
tant cally St belonas te th early, of the easiest culture and very prolific, 
Horse rm 99 bat is covering the ground with golden fruit. They grow 
. ne — 7 son then - — theseed in 80days. A packageof the seed will 
bean. We have but a limited amount of seed, so sent postpaid for 10¢; 8 packages for 25c. 
aresellingit in packetsonly. Packet 10c;8 pkts. 


25¢; 7 packets 50¢; 15 packets $1.00 postpaid. “The Chestnut Bean 
Garden Huckieberry Thiswonderful Beanlooks 


like a gigantic Pea. Wh 
The Garden Huckleberry grows ke 





only 100; all three for 25c, postpaid. 












boiled it has a flavor like 
op from seed the first year. Anew boiled chestnuts, and is 
aN Wetec, fruit that cannot beexcel- one of the most delicious 
te ey a led for Pies and Preser. beans grown, Grows in 
vee Veryprolific, yielding the form of a tall bush, 

an 8 completely co 
Itis sanenbond sies bs % with pods. For soup and tur- 
planted each year key stuffing itcan not be sur- 
from seed.Grows and passed. It is a Spanish Bean, 
thrivesin aliclimates 


and is known as the ‘‘Gar- 
andonal! kindsof soil. 
The fruits grow lar- 


zo.""We have but a limited 
- : amount of seed tooffer, soare 
ger than the common ling same 
Huckleberry or Blue- 25¢; 7 pkts. 


aggre only. Packet 10¢;3 pkts. 
berry. If cooked wit 













; 









Oc; 15 pkts. $1.00, postpaid. 


h ° ° 
aE spples, lemonor anyJ apanese Climbing Cucumber 
a the finest jelly. You will be A wonderful 
Gisntsiieins Gclightedendectenished with | onmenygg A 
and wonde Ity. apan. Vines 
of seed 10c; 8 for 25c, — » Pet. extra strong, 
vigorous and 


Japanese Giant Radish great climbers, 


producing sur- 
prising amount 
: Zane, io the grest of Superior 
. ma 8 ruit o les, 
a from Japan. The “side 
largest radish 


’ fences, side of 

‘ f te i} ees house,etc. Three 
grown, oftenattain- 

‘Aing the enormous 


aki) Sa ‘ats’ a times the usual 
S\4 weight of 15 Ibe., Wye ney A yates crop from agiv- 
1g and sometimes 20 or i 7 ; %\\ "4 






en area can be 
\Wwa\see grown with this 
\ variety. A good 





sort to plant to 

save garden 

space, Fruitsof 

VA and of most excellent y large size, nice 

: VA flavor; can be eaten green color, and 

=> ell commer long, end a for —- and oidiing. Sets fruit constantly 
g r a e rou; rou 0 se8as0 4 

the winter. Will thrive pesteaid. 2 ee 
















This oan excel- A delicious yellow-fleshed Watermelon. Rich 
“¢ ient variety, as iden color, firm, crisp and glistening, sweet as 

. ney, and fairly melts in your mouth. No hard 
core or stringiness. An early melon, average 
about 20 Ibs. each, and very few seeds, Pkt. 10c;: 
8 pkts. 2Sc, ‘postpaid. 


Yard Long Bean Golden Honey Watermelon 





well as beingan 
interesting cur- 
fosity. Thevines 
are rampant 
} growers and 


produce an en- Gigantic Guinea “Bean”’ 


ormous crop of 


varieties of hardy perennials,10c. | Japan and China, entirely adapted to our climate, 10c. 



























hm 


long, slender, r . ’ The New Guinea But- 
roun »whic | . A : ter Vine is a wonderful 
seatity for‘ennp ERORMMIL. Apel _ | veretable; extensively 
beans. Theround fi Neel JZ avertised as theGigan- 
pode grow from 8 ie | Las zeA tic Guinea “Bean.” 
4 feetin ieagth } lk Grow to enormous size, 
having he % k- ag lx one fruit often weigh- 
bench render | Mia B tan. tio and from 
and ‘of fine flavor, NI r Gi} to 5 feetiong. Deli- 
acket 10c;8 Hips =e cious eating and of fine 
packets2Se, (Mom i il flavor. Will grow any- 
postpaid, | ” where. Pkt. 10c; 8 
- ‘ Wi ' pits. 25S¢;7 pkts. SOc, 


ee 


Banana Mus CT ry 
sume si): FREE] 


We have a wonderful vegetable novelty of 
extraordinary merit, that should be grown 
in every garden, and we are going to give 
@ pac of same with each seed order amount- 
ing to $1.00 or more. You must order direct 
from ad to get this present. Catalog Free. 





Surpasses all other melons in its delicious fra- 
grance. The flesh (the melon being nearly 
solid) is ofa rich salmon, of the 
Grows from 18 to 86 inches in fon ith ot Joh Foeast 
like an overgrown banana.Pkt. 10; 3 pkts. 2S¢, D.p- 









300 Varieties of Flower Seeds 10c. Send | Perennial Flower Garden—25/| Oriental Flower Garden-50 handsome varieties from | Any one of these flower seed bargains for 


today for this Big Flower Garden Package. 

















MARKET GARDENERS AND DISCRIMINATING PLANTERS 


In addition to seed novelties of merit, we have a full line of the leading standard varieties of 
vegetable and flower seeds, We can save you some money, and supply you with the very 
highest grade seeds obtainable. We also have a full line of Fruit Trees, Small Fruit Plants, 
Deciduous Shade Trees and Evergreens, Ornamental Shrubbery and Vines, Hardy Perennials 
and Roses. Our catalog is full of valuable information for planters, and a copy of same goes 
with each order. Also sent free on request. 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO.,206 N.A., Galesburg, Mich. 

















Isbell Seeds 
DoYield More 


You can make more money from 
your garden and —_ when you 
plant dependable seeds—adapted to 

our soil. The work of preparing the 

dand planting is the same baie g ~*~ 
use ordinary seed or pedigreed seed. 

p ne Age the story; added Seneca 
double or triple—comes from using hard 
-yielding, Michigan-grown, Isbell’s se 


48 YEARS OF 
BETTER SEEDS 


For nearly a half century, Isbell’s have been 
developing yi yield, vitality and | hardiness in 
experimenting, careful selection, 
better growing. sorting and cleaning aX. 4 
done this. .000 customers have proved this profit- 
beliding “quality—they plant Isbell’s seeds year 
after year and get bumper crops. We grow 
our own seed—you buy rest 5 from us, saving 
money and eliminating all risk of substitution. 

















S. M. ISBELL & CO., Seed Growers 
414 Mechanic St. Jackson, Mich. 
’ Sénd your 1927 Seed Annual quoting direct- 
* from-grower prices on Quality Se (91) 
FO ee A ee ye ae 2 
> Address 

















With Cars 


Wanted 


Successful Farming is in the 
market for responsible men to sell 
and collect among our farmer 
friends. 


The men whom we hire get a 
thorough training for the work. 


Wehave real, 











GOOD POSITION |, \o°sycre 
GOOD PAY sistless, points 
. in our selling 





talk because we are giving farmers & 
definitely valuable service and doing 
worth while things for them. 


These positions are permanent, 
and pay well. 


We want men who are honest and 
ambitious, willing to work steadily 
and who realize that our firm, is glad 
to pay all a man’s services are worth. 

Thess positions are desirable and 
will be filled rapidly. 

Write promptly and sell yourself 
to us in your first letter. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


156 Success Bldg. Des Mo!nes, lowa 


DEVELOPED, PRINTED, ENLARGED 
Skilled work done quickly. Best re- 
sults assured.Our Gloss Prints never 
fade. Write for pricelist and samples. 


FRANK SCOBIE, Photographer, 52-B Sleepy Eye, Minn. 

















SUCCESSFUL FARMING 











A SIMPLE HOTBED 


For localities where late springs are the 
rule, many of the garden crops require 


the use of a hotbed just as much as space 
in the garden in which to grow, if an 
early crop is to be expected. 

The cost of a hotbed is usually trifling 
for on most farms the needed material is 
readily available. 

In the first place, you are going to need 
fresh horse manure. This manure must 
be fresh, for it is by the fermentation of 
the manure, and the consequent genera- 
tion of heat, that the hotbed is going to be 
supplied with the warmth that makes a 
hotbed what it is. Pile up two loads of 
fresh horse manure. You will notice that 
this will begin to steam in a few days. 
Now turn over manure and repile. This 
is done in order to get all the manure into 
the heating process. 

You can make a frame for the hotbed 
out of most any old thing available. You 
can use the regular hotbed sash or you 
could use storm sash. Make the frame in 
such a way that the cover or sash you 
will lay upon it will be in a sloping posi- 
tion so that water will run off. 

Now, the easiest way to arrange your 
hotbed is to pile the manure on top of the 
ground. That usually is not as efficient 
nor as economical a method as a pit hot- 
bed supplies, but nevertheless the method 
gives results. 

The manure is piled about two feet 
high in a convenient but well protected 
location, and leveled off. The pile should 
be two feet larger each direction than the 
frame. 

Now pile more manure against the 
frame. 

Mix up ordinary garden soil with from 
one-fourth to one-third part of well 
rotted barnyard manure, and in case you 
have a relatively heavy soil, add a little 
sand to the mixture and put four inches 
of this within the frame. 

Put on the storm windows or the sash 
which you use for the i 

Very shortly the heating begin and 
within a week you should be able to plant. 

If it is possible for you to do so, the 
temperature should be kept somewheres 
around 65 de; Fahrenheit in the hot- 
bed. It is well to keep a thermometer in 
the hotbed and raise the sash on the side 
opposite the direction of the wind when- 
ever it is necessary to provide better 
ventilation and somewhat cooler tempera- 
ture. Too high a temperature may cause 
the agen to rot off, ani if the temperature 
dro 7 low the plants will not grow 
readily. To conserve heat at night cover 
the bed with straw or old mats. Water 
moderately and excellent seedlings of 
tomatoes, cabbage, and all the various 
mg that are usually transplanted can 

ad early in the season. 

The hotbed is simply an insurance for 
early garden crops and its decided ad- 
vantage to the man who is growing such 
crops should be reason enough for a very 
material increase in the number of hot- 
beds put to use. 


ns THE STRAWBERRY 
EASON 

Prior to a. twenty-five years ago, a 
certain season of the year could be defi- 
nitely termed the “berry season,” and 
then came the everbearing strawberries in 
1902, and the term “‘berry season” did not 
apply so well. 

Everbearing strawberries! What an 
appeal the name had! 

One of the first of the successful ever- 
bearing varieties introduced was the 
Superb and it was followed a year later 
by the Progressive, the berry which prob- 
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VAlfalfa Seed Js 
| Choad this Year 


Raise more Grimm Alfalfa, the 
Most valuable and cheapest of 
otein-producing crops. 3 to 4 
vy yields annually. wil not 
sure = 










out. But— 
Duy genuine Grimm. T 
Farmer Brand” Seal is your 


4 direct- 
from-grower —— a -back 
guarantee with every seed pur- 
Chase. 








Farmer Brand Genuine 
GRIMM ALFALFA 


SEND for free 1927°Catalog 
~ (our 39h annual edition), 
listing Grimm Alfalfa and all 
of our famous northern-grown 
farm and garden seeds. Many 
Prize-winning vegetables and 
flowers unobtainable elec, 
where. Write today! 


Farmer $ Seed | & Nursery Co. 
Wt io 106 First fo "Faribault, Minn, 















=Guaranteed to Please 
You can have a wonderful garden, fresh, 


crisp vegetebbes every day if you will try Bae 
our Northern Grown Seeds. ° 


Special Offer 


we will mail postpaid _one 

For 10c package re each of i / 

y, t X 
Growing Kang Ly Radi dish, Fullerton 
jarket Leieen” ‘and 12 Varieties Choice Flower 
Sends. to-day! Send 10 cents to help pay 
postage and packing and receive the 
above “Famous Get Acquainted 
Collection” and our New In- 
structive Garden Guide. , 


Great Northern Seed Co. 
Dept. 288 Rockford, Illinois 























PURE-BRED SEED CORN 


Don’t take any chances this year — be 
sure your seed corn is strong and vigorous. 
Every bushel of our corn was in our 
heated plants before November 13th. Ger- 
mination 95 to 100%. Guarantee 95%. Our 
corn was all raised on our own farms or 
under contract at Mason City, Ill. It is all 
grown from high yielding, early maturing 
strains of disease-free seed. Test it 12 
days any way you see fit. Seven standard 
varieties; Send today for beautifully illus- 
trated catalogue. It is free. 


Dept. V-1 
W. T. AINSWORTH & SONS, Mason City, II. 














and 

for it today. 

Sonderegger Nurseries 
and Seed House 








MASTODON The Marvelous New 
Everbearing Strawberry 
—100 piants $4. 
Champion The Best Everbearing—1,000 for $10. 
Premier The Best June Strawberry, — 1,000 = $5. 


Washington 7°50. Pammetto 1,000 $7. 1 yr.$0 & $4. 
Best kinds of every thing to plant, Write 
Prestage & Sons, Nurserymen, 


Box 9, Allegan, Michigan 
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ably has been most widely distributed of 
all everbearing varieties. 

Since the introduction of these pioneer 
varieties, countless other everbearers have 
been developed and introduced. 
them have been berries of much merit, 
others have been berries of little merit. In 
many cases success with varieties has been 
due to a knowledge on the part of the 
grower of how such berries should be 
taken care of and following this, the prac- 
tice by the growers of the methods dic- 
tated by such knowledge. 

In many cases, failures have been re- 
corded with everbearers the same as with 
June varieties. While the strawberry is 
probably more widely distributed, and 
can be grown in more different localities 
in the United States than can any other 
sort of fruit, at the same time the straw- 
berry does require certain very definite 
conditions in order to produce to its maxi- 
mum. It is the man who can provide these 
necessary requirements who gets the crops, 
and this is true regardless of whether it is 
an everbearing variety or standard June 
varieties. 

One day about three years ago a friend 
of mine at whose home I had stopped for a 
few moments to visit, said to me, ‘‘Come 
on out to the garden, I want to show you 
something.” Naturally, I went to the 
garden with my friend. And he did show 
me something. He showed me some large 
bushy strawberry plants, and he turned 
back the leaves with his hand and showed 
me strawberries in all stages of develop- 
ment, from blossom to ripe fruit. This was 
in September. He told me that the plants 
had been set out in early May that same 
year. “New variety,” my friend re- 
marked. ‘‘Seems to be a very good one, too. 
Call it Mastodon.” 

As a result of what I saw there, I was 
interested in trying some of the plants 
out in-my own garden. The first year 
weather conditions were bad enough that 
we got only a taste of the berries, but the 
second year the small number of plants 
produced about as many berries thru the 
season as the Senator Dunlap in the 
regular strawberry patch, plant for plant. 

And the remarkable thing about the 
variety is that the size is unusually large. 
With plenty of fertility and under irriga- 
tion, a material increase in the size of the 
crop could reasonably be expected. Fur- 
thermore, the flavor seems to be all that 
could be desired. It looks very much as 
tho this is an everbearing straw ‘berry that 
is well worthy of a trial in any home 
garden. 

In order for a strawberry, and par- 
ticularly an everbearing strawberry, to 
produce its maximum, it is necessary that 
plenty of fertility be provided. They sim- 
ply must have plant food if they are to be 
expected to produce. They also must have 
plenty of moisture. Given these require- 
ments, berries are almost a certainty. 

The plants are set just as any other 
strawberry plants would be set in the 
spring, but to give the plants an extra 
good start, to give them a boost that will 
insure a summer and fall crop, a half- 
teaspoonful or so of sulphate of ammonia 
may be scattered around the plant and 
worked into the soil, but not brought in 
direct contact with the plant, of course. 
Keep the blossoms picked off for a couple 
of months and then maintain constant 
cultivation thruout the season, and you 
should have berries, unless the weather 
turns off extremely dry as it did the first 
year I tried them. 

If you_have water and facilities for irri- 
gating the berries, even a prolonged drouth 
would have no material effect on them. 


When the leaves are out it is too late 


for the dormant or winter spray. Lose no 
time in preparing for a dormant spray if 
your trees and fruit bushes show indica- 
tions of the presence of any of the various 
scale insects. 


Some of | 












SUCCESSFUL 





Your banker 


knows what a garden 


is worth 


FARMING 






He knows that the farm which raises its own food is a 
self-sufficient farm. He knows that a good home garden is 
the best paying crop on the place. He knows that the cash 
saved by a garden is a big step to financial independence. 


Just think, too, of crispy, juicy lettuce, tender, melting 
peas, smoking, buttered corn! That’s what a garden gives 
you. And for so little work when you plant and hoe with 
Planet Jr. They make gardening so easy, they save so 
much time, they cost so little and last so long, there's 
no excuse fOr paying big prices for inferior vegetables. 


Sit down now and write for some seed catalogs—and 
the Planet Jr. catalog. 76 pages about the famous Planet 
Jr. garden drills, wheel and horse hoes. We will send also 
our useful booklet, free, ‘‘Home Gardens—how to ‘grow 
what you eat.’ 







Dept. 30-B 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 


For 55 Years 
ized Field & Garden Impelments in the World 


Largest Manufacturers of Special- 


5th & Glenwood Ave., Phila. 








“WHOLESALE 


LOVER! = 


own. We expect higher 
' Don’t yo yey ot nh Seeds of any kin un- 
1 you see our samples and 
lize on high-quality. tested Clover, thmothy. “staita, 
Sweet Clover and Alsike; guaranteed "the best, sold sub: 
ject to your approval and; osvermmsent test. Write 
samples, special prices and FREE catalog. 
American Field Seed Co., Dent. 319, 





PEACH S710 
APPLE JREES.. 


Small or Large Lote by Express, oy ht or Psrcel Post. 
Pear, Plum, Sher , Berries, Gray ute. Shade and 
Ornamental SERY ene Shrubs. 


log in colors FREE 
CO., Box 9, spies Be colar TENK, 











Alfalfa *65° Bu. 


Alfalfa 96% purity, $6.50 Bu; Scarifed W ne 
Sweet Clover $5.70; Sudan $3.00; Kaffir $1 

Cane $1.70; Corn $2.50; Bags Free. Bar ait 
prices Red Clover, Alsike, Timothy, ete. Ask for 
samples. $20. Gold-piece F "REE on quantity wae rs. 


KANSAS SEED CO., SALINA, KANSAS 














OSES OF NEW CASTLE 
is a beautiful book on the culture of roses and 
other desirable plants: exquisitely illustrated in 
natural colors; offers and tells how te grow these 
famous plants. Write today. It’s free. 

HELLER BROS. CO., Box 259, New Castle, Ind. 


























apdragon— New Copper King Asters—Ex- 
Bitition strain Candytuft—G fant Hyacinth q 
—Zinnia— Double Buttercup. All tested nuv- 
ryy easy togrow. Write at once dor FREE 
ATALOG of hardy seeds, bulbs, plants. 


Emma V. White Co. 


121-A North 7th St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Hundreds of 


FRE Radishes & Poppies 


A big bed of beautiful Maule Hy- 
brid Poppies; hundreds of New 
Maule Radishes; 50c worth Free. 
Golden Anniversary Offer ex- 
plained in Maule’s'Seed Book. 
Plan your garden N ow; write 
for the Maule Seed Book, Free. 
WM. HENRY MAULE CO, 
219 Maule Bidg., Phila., Pa. 
















Fruit Growers, ro and Pockayenen 


DOES 4 MEN'S WORK 
Handles Field Work, Dusting Outfit, Belt () 
Machinery & Lawnmower. Catalog Free, 
STANDARD ENGINE COMPANY(C 
3235Como Ave. 8.E., Minnespolis, Mian..@aeU 








20 CONCORD GRAPE VINES . $1.00 
8 APPLE TREES, 4 VARIETIES . $1.00 
4 CURRANTS and 4 GOOSEBERRY $1.00 

All postpaid. Send for FREE Catalog. 

Fairbury Nurseries, Box M, Fairbury, Nebr. 
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The Things That Grow in a Good Garden 


A Farm Garden That’s Worth Ten Acres of Corn 


HAT a good garden is worth ten 

acres of corn on a general farm is 

amply demonstrated by the garden 
grown each year by Mr. and Mrs. Milton 
Sowell on their Dewitt county, Illinois, 
farm. The Sowells are a large family, al- 
ways one hired man besides Mr. and Mrs. 
Sowell and their five 
daughters whose ages 
range from seven to 
fifteen. Of course the 
garden is grown large- 
ly for the family food 
supply, since there is 
no other way to get 
really an adequate 
supply of vegetables 
and small fruits, fresh 
and in a good assort- 
ment. But even so, a 
tidy sum is realized 
each year from the 
surplus sold in the 
community, to folks 
who drive out from 
town and to dealers 
and individuals in 
the city. 

The virtue of the 
Sowell garden lies 
mainly in its excel- 
lent assortment. These folks delight in 
trying out a new one each year and they 
very carefully prolong the season of 
every worthwhile vegetable by planting 
a number of varieties or by successive 
plantings. To most folks onions‘are on- 
ions and one variety or another isgrown 
but rarely more than one or two. 

But onions are a dozen in this garden. 
Young onions from sets ‘of a winter 
variety usher in the spring. Later they 
develop top sets that are planted for the 
next year’s early crop. All the old onions 
in the basement at planting time that show 
signs of sprouting are set out in early 
spring and they add to the scullion season. 
White, yellow, and Australian brown on- 
ions are grown from sets each year for 





Plants started in berry boxes are readily 
transplanted 


table use and there are always a few bush- 
els to sell. The idea of the three varieties 
is this: Whites are nicest looking but 
usually poor keepers. They are used be- 
fore Christmas, the winter is finished upon 
yellows, and the Australian browns are 
reserved for late spring and early summer 
as they have demonstrated themselves 
best able to keep indefinitely without 
softening or sprouting. 


Onion seed from all of these varieties is 


sown thickly in drills each summer for the 








By JOAN LACY 


following year’s sets and then a few rows 
of white seed onions are produced for the 
market by planting seed of whites and 
thinning so that they may attain a good 
growth. These always sell readily. But 
there are still more onions. From plants 
growing in a hotbeda fewbushels of ber- 
mudas are grown each year, some to be 
used at home jand the 
rest marketed. And 
white pickling onions 
are produced each 
year from parent 


may he 


Pe ppe Ts 


started in flats in- 
or in a hot- 
bed 


doors 


Others not always found in farm gardens 


are celery, summer bush squashes, ruta- 
bagas, kohlrabi, Chinese cabbage, tele- 
phone peas, bush and climbing limas, 


extra amount of green pod beans to be 
shelled for winter use, winter radishes, 
mangoes and pimentos, salsify, eggplants, 
at gies - tomatoes, ground cherries, 
cale, chives, watercress, climbing cu- 
cumbers, rhubarb, asparagus, asclepias, 
and peanuts. 

Of the most unusual ones kohlrabi is of 
easiest culture. The plant is closely re- 
lated to cabbage and the plants are grown 
from seed and transplanted in the same 
manher being set about the time one sets 
late cabbage. But instead of growing a 
head the plants produce around fat ste 
like aturnip above the ground. They ar 
best when as large as eggs, becoming strong 

and tough later. 
Chinese cabbage 





will grow in autumn 


only, most easily 
from seed sown in 
late July’ The Sow- 


ells set their plants 
in rows a foot apart 
about the middle of 
August, and the heads 
grow the shape of ears 
of sweet corn with 








onions that split 


the shucks on. Tele- 











up, each one 
producing _ half 
al dozen similar 
to the parent in size and shape. 

There is no place to begin counting the 
things grown in this garden for there is 
always something a To start the new 
year there are sweet potatoes, white pota- 
toes, carrots, turnips, cabbage, winter 
radishes, celery, squashes, pumpkins, and 








Two of many varieties of onions grown in 
this garden 


a box of chicory in the basement, salsify, 
parsnips, kale, winter onions and rhubarb 
in the garden. With every thaw salsify, 
parsnips and kale may be used. 

The first planting comes in February. 
Lettuce and mustard are seeded in the 
garden for growth the first warm weather, 
and the hotbed is planted with radishes 
and lettuce on one side and the spring 
plants on the other. This includes cab- 
bage, tomato, sweet potato, bermuda 
onions and a number of annual flowers, 
petunias, verbenas, seed coleus, alyssum, 
snapdragons, and others. 

Outside in early spring the procedure is 
much the same as elsewhere. But aside 
from the usual plants a number of unusual 
ones are grown. Besides lettuce and spin- 
ach there are mustard, chard, and horse- 
radish for leaves. To grow horseradish for 
its pungent roots and to miss its excellent 
leaves for greens is to reap only half this 
delicious crop. 








phone peas are a late 
large sort that are 
} enormously product- 
ive but need support four feet high 
at least. Mr. ~ Sowell uses brush from 
tree pruning, or strong branching limbs. 

Their winter radishes théy seed in 
August and bury the roots in clean sand 
in a dark corner of the basement just 
before hard freezes come. 

Mrs. Sowell is very proud of her pre- 
served ground cherries and small toma- 
toes. The small tomatoes grow just like 
large ones but the ground cherries lie flat 
upon the ground and each fruit is covered 
with a husk. The fruits are about the size 





Chinese cabbage like the Sowell’s grow 


of cherries and contain tiny seeds that 
resemble tomatoes. 

Asclepias are nothing but milkweeds 
that are such a pest in oatfields at times. 
But the young stems when the size of 


asparagus shoots are (Cont. on p. 56 




















In the dairy barn—and everywhere the farm job takes 

you— these “‘U.S.’’ Blue Ribbon boots will keep you 

dry-shod and comfortable. And they are as husky as 
they look! 


Farm 


Blue Ribbon Boots 


“U.S.” Blue Ribbon Boots —s eee 
stand the hardest wear 77 


: ‘ 75 YEARS of experience in boot-making by 
¢e,” +the largest rubber manufacturer in the 
world—that goes into every ‘‘U.S.’’ Blue Ribbon 
boot. This boot is built to stand every farm test. 


You can’t kick through that thick, over-size 
sole—it’s as tough as the tread of a tire. And the 
uppers are made of the finest rubber. No 
wonder, where inferior rubber splits and cracks, 
seyT 99 4 ~ ofc ' 
U.S.”’ Blue Ribbon boots stand up! The “U.S.” 
Five times its length And at every vital point where wear is hardest, Blue Ribbon Walrus 
; ' . 
it stretches! from 4 to 11 separate layers of tough rubber and slips right on over your 
That’s what a strip of rubber cut shoes. Its smooth rub- 


from any“U.S.” Blue Ribbonboot fabric are anchored in—to give extra strength. ber surface washes 


: : "4 ree ot. Made 
or overshoe will do. This rubber 66 9 : _ eer ae cleanl i 1 boot Maa 
resists cracking—stays waterproof Only “‘U.S.”’ Blue Ribbon boots and overshces e:ther ped or bhack 4 

have so many! or 5 buckles 


They fit better, look better, wear better. Geta 
pair and notice the difference. 


United States Rubber Company 


°° Blue Ribbon 


BOOTS: WALRUS: ° | 
© ARCTICS - RUBBERS “tenn 











Five other models to 
choose from 


No. 21 — Olde 
Tan Metal-to- 
Metal Breech 
ing Harness 
without 

Pa 














COPPER RIVET 
HAND RIVETED 


ng Harness 
ith Back Pad. 


Tan 


No. 28 — Olde 


Metal-to- 





No. 23 — Olde 
Tan Metal-to- 
Metal Lead or 
Hip Strap Har- 


ers. 


We will ship you an Olde-Tan Metal-to- 
Metal Harness and you need not pay_us 
until 4 months after you receive it. We 
give you a 30 day free trial. If not satisfied, 
just return at our expense. 


Above are shown four Olde Tan models, all 
made with old fashioned Olde Tan leather, 
and all with Metal-to-Metal construction, not 






only at the point pictured above, but in 
every other part of Olde Tan where there 
is great strain, wear or pull. Olde Tan also 
has the famous “Buckleless Buckle” that 
stands far greater strain than the ordinary 
buckle an itively cannot slip. Here is 
the Harness for the man who wants absolute 
dependability — long life—and no repairs! 
ead what users say: 


“Ig I Were to Buy 100 More Sets 
They Would All Be Olde Tan!” 


That’s what Lewis Hunter, of Prescott, Kansas, writes. 
And he adds: “My work is most trying on harness, 
such as logging and strip pit work. In my 3% years 
of use, J have not been out a cent for repairs and my 





New Olde Tan Models 
at New Low Prices 





Write for Complete Information 














BABSON BROS., 2843 W. 19th St., Dept. 25-12, Chicago, Il. 


harness still looks like new. I bought another make 
at the same time of a local harness shop and they 
are now pretty well shot to pieces.” 


“Not One Penny for Repairs” 
“Olde Tan has been in use 5 days a week on the same team ever 
since I bought it. I have used it nearly two years and have not paid 
out a penny for repairs. I bought another make of harness the 
ear before I bought one from you, and it went to pieces, so 
i had to do something.’’—Clyde Mellinger, La Grange, Ind. 


“4 Years and No Repairs” 
My Olde Tan has been in use 4 years and I have never spent a cent 
for repairs.”—R. H. Grady, RR1, Wall, S. D. 


y, = LS. 
Don't Pay tor 4 Months 


After You Get the Harness! 


Please send me your Olde Tan Harness Book telling all about your 
Pay for 4 Months’”’ offer on Olde Tan Harness. 
(Print your name and address plainiy) 


“Don't 






Send for Free Book ! 


Why wait until your old harness breaks down? The de- 
lay caused in your spring work by a broken harness may 
easily cost you MANY times the price of Olde Tan! Get an Olde 
Tan— and get it NOW! Write for catalog and learn all about the 
real leather that goes into this harness. Also get our unusual offer 
— Don’t Pay for 4 Months. See for yourself how metal against 
metal saves wear. Note the fine appearance and extraordinary 
strength. After 30 days, you keep Olde Tan or send it back as you 
choose. No obligation to buy, no questions asked. Send coupon. 


BABSON BROS. ip. 2:1. "“cuscage 
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Pruning and Training of Grape Vines 
The When, the How and the Why of It 


By L. S. GOODE 


an argument all he needed :to do was to mention some- 

thing about grape pruning. From the methods which are 
now in use, I am inelined to believe that he is entirely right. 
Probably this perplexity of the question arises from several 
sourees, but peeeey from the early effort to transplant 
uropean methods toe this continent, the fact that many systems 
present almost equally good results for particular purposes and 
varieties, and the failure to understand the first principles and 
the fundamentals of the operation, but principally from the fact 
that no distinction was made be- 
tween pruning and training. 


M grandfather used to say that if a person wanted to start 


of convenience, and there are just about as many methods as 
there are ideas and opinions among the different grape growers. 
Let us get it well fixed in our minds, therefore, that the pruning 
is the most important factor; that training is secondary; that 
any one of us can train our vines in any way we please, and with 
pretty good results, but that we have to prune according to the 
principles found out by long experience in order to have any real 
success with the vineyard. 
The fruit of grapes is borne in a few clusters near the base of 
the growing shoots of the current season, and these shoots spring 
from the wood of last year’s 
growth. Get that statement clear. 





Our American grapes, that is, 


It will bear repetition, because all 





the ones that we raise here in the 
Middle West, and most of the 
East, are a distinct species from 
the European grape. They have a 
different growth habit and, there- 
fore, they must be pruned in a 
manner quite different from the 
manner in which the European 
grapes are pruned. 

\s for training, the fact that 
there is a wide diversity of opinion 
among the very best grape grow- 
ers relative to the advantages of 

fferent systems of training, is 
proof that many systems have 
that no one system is 
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intelligent pruning of the grape 
rests on that fact. To make it 
easy to understand without long 
explanations, we might as well 
define certain terms used here- 
after. A shoot is a leafy branch 
of the grapevine which is growing. 
A ripened shoot is called a cane. 
A division of the trunk which is 
two or more years old is called an 
arm. 

In the growing season each bud 
on an old cane which is left on the 
grapevine produces a new shoot 
which may bear fruit as well as 
leaves. At the close of the season 
this long, ripened shoot, which 
has now become a cane, has pro- 
duced a bud every foot, more or 
less, from which new fruit bearing 
shoots are to spring next year. 
Now if all of these buds were al- 
lowed to remain the vine would 
simply be overwhelmed with fruit 
the coming year, and the crop 
would be a failure. The bunches 














would be small, the fruit would 























Pruning ts a necessity; training is a con- 

venience. Probably the Kniffin system in 

one form or another is the simplest practical 
system of training available 


tter than another for all purposes. The most impor- 
tant faetor in determining the merits of a system of train- 

g, as well as pruning, is the nature of the vine. That is, 
its vigor, its habit of growth, the normal size, the relative 
size and abundance of leaves, the season and character of 
fruit, the climate, the purpose for which the fruit is grown, 
whether it is for table grapes or for making grape juice, 
and so on. Hard and fast rules for the training of the 
vine cannot be laid down. 

Chere is one thing that should be emphasized. The 































be small. It would be hard to 

pick the fruit, and you wouldn’t 
get the quality which brings the real 
prices. Therefore, the cane is cut off 
until it bears only as many buds as 
experience has taught us that the 
vine should carry. The cane may be 
cut back to five or ten buds, and per- 
haps some of these buds will be re- 
moved or rubbed off next spring, if 
the young growth seems to be a little 
too thick, or if the plant is weak. 
Each shoot that comes from these 
buds will bear two or more clusters, 
on an average, according to the 
variety. Some shoots will bear no 
clusters at all. All the way from two 
to six of the canes, each bearing five 























runing and the training of grapes are two distinct opera- 

ons. The pruning simply refers to the removal of branches 

id canes in order to insure better and larger fruit on the remain- 
ug canes. Training of the vine has reference to theplacing of the 
different parts of the vine which are allowed to remain. - Of 
course, a different method of training will require a somewhat 
different style of pruning, but as a matter of fact, the prunin 
is modified. only to theextent necessary to adapt it to the exte 
shape and size of the vine, and this modification of the pruning 
loes not in reality affect the principle on which the pruning rests. 
Pruning is a necessity, and as a matter of fact, there is but one 
primary principle with the American grapes. Training is a matter 


to ten buds, are left on the plant each spring. The four-cane 
Kniffen system uses four canes. The number of clusters the 
vine can carry well depends on the variety, the age of the vine, 
its size, the way it is trained and, of course, the soil and the way 
the vineyard is cared for. Experience is the only guide as far as 
this is concerned. A good strong vine of the Concord, which, by 
the way, is one of the most prolific varieties, trained by the ordi- 
nary system, and set eight to ten feet from the next vine, will 
usually carry from thirty to sixty clusters very satisfactorily, and 
the clusters will weigh from a fourth toa (Continued on page 57 
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If you write for our 1927 Catalogue we will send 
the famous HENDERSON Collection of seeds— 
one packet each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston 
Lettuce, Early Scarlet Turnip Radish, Henderson’s 
Invincible Asters, Brilliant Mixture Poppies, 
Giant Waved Spencer Sweet Peas. 


1927 Catalogue Now Ready 
Bigger and Better 
than ever, the most 
beautiful and com- 
plete horticultural 
publication of the year, 


HOW TO GET THEM a book of 
Simply state where yon saw this advertisement, 


204 PAGES 


16 color pages, 72 pages 
in Rotogravure and 


enc lose ten cents for mailing the Catalogue, 
“Everything for the Garden,” and the seed: 

be sent without extra charge. 1000 half-t 
EMPTY ENVELOPE COUNTS FOR CASH | Sicstrations divest frome 

These tested seeds come in a coupon envelope hotographs of results 

which, emptied and returned, will be accepted em Henderson’s seeds 

as a 25 cent cash payment on any order amount- —the finest catalogue 

ing to $1.00 or more. Don’t delay; write at once. we have ever issued. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. ,corteaner sx 
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BUMPER CROP COLLECTION Bsso238 


Radish—Earliest of afl, worth 150 Lettuce—Sensation 
Cabbage—Perfection worth15e Beet—Red King worth 15¢ 
worth 20¢ Tomato— Everbearing worth 20 
10 Bulbs, worth 25c—F ull size pacaagm 
This Pntlection of World ew ey worth re 
Guaranteed to Please. Write today; mention t 


SEND 10c T2h< psy portage ang pecking and 
Cason, Sr Sot eriesedtes Se 
Bockiec’s Fomous "Fall of Life” Seeds, Plants, 


H. W. BUCKBEE Reckford Seed renee 
Farm 508, ROCKFORD, ILJINOIS <a .* 
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costane, Ungucpaand ber Rotten Sesdlignt tar ta 

re. nsurpass: or fe! zi cellen or iy. 
rite for free samples and 6 mg, Exe rices on best 
Sweet Clover, Red Clover, ‘Alfa fa, Timot y and other $2.00. 1000 Grape plants $20.00; 100, $3.00. 


—— all ia Seeds. Investigate Sweet Clover now. 





SAVE REAL MONEY 


on thrifty, well rooted, nursery stock. 
Mastodon Largest Everbearing Strawberry, 
100 plants $3.50; 1000$25.00. Champion Ever- 
bearing, 200 plants, $3.00; 1000 $8.50. 1000 
Strawberry plants, $3.00; Premier, $4.50; 
Cooper, $6.00. 100 Black- or Raspberry plants, 


HULLED SWEETS 90) 
OVERO= 


es nt Free— VEF 
Serre 


Our prices lowest yet. 62-page catalog All plants guaranteed. Catalog free. 


Westhauser’s Nurseries, Sawyer, Mich. 

















SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


WHOLESALE PRICES 
ON NURSERY STOCK 


Direct To Grower. Examine Plants, Shrubs And 
Trees Before You Pay. Satisfaction Assured. Write 
F oe Gur zotntes Before You Order And Save Money 
F URSERY STOCK: Send the names of six 
BR. that grow Small Fruits and we will mail 
coupon entitling you to additional nursery stock free 
with your first order. 

THE WHITTEN-ACKERMAN NURSERIES 
Box 31, BRIDGMAN, MICHIGAN 
















: Earliest Tomato 


=s% a sWa 
early + pal tprng = oct. ie to be 
had anywhere. As a special offer 
send youa pkt. of this Tomato and pkt. 
of Cabbage, Carrot, Cucumber, Lettuce, 
Onion, Radish, Parsnip, Reon Asters 
Everlasting Flowers, all 10 pkts. 


: and 
for 10c. Due bill for 10c with each order. Money backifnot | 


satisfied. Catalog of Seed Bargains FREE. Send today. 
§. W. Jung Seed Co., sita.s, Randolph, Wis. 
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Spraying is very Seaeeid 


HOW SIMMONS RAISES POTATOES 


According to Orin Simmons of Marion 
county, Indiana, the proper time to select 
the ground for the late potato crop is in the 
fall or winter. While there are many types 
of soil that are suitable for potato grow- 
ing, he prefers a clay loam. A rich, well- 
drained piece of ground that is loose and 
easily worked, and that contains plent 
of available organic matter is best of all, 
especially so if it is alfalfa or clover sod. 
This kind of soil when liberally covered 
with well-rotted manure will stay cool and 
hold plenty of moisture thru the hot sum- 
mer months, two essentials in the produc- 
tion of good late potatoes. The manure 
should be applied in the fall or winter, so 
it will be partially rotted by spring, at the 
rate of fifteen to thirty loads per acre, 
according to the fertility of the soil. 

Plowing should be done as early in the 
spring as possible. The ground should be 
broken to a depth of about eight inches. 
This will depend somewhat on the fertility 
and the depth to which it has been previ- 
ously cultivated, since it is never best to 
turn up more than two inches of fresh 
subsoil. 

Thoro and proper preparation of the 
seed bed is one of the most important 
things to consider. The soil should be 
loose and mcllow the full depth of the 
furrow, so as to be easily penetrated by 
the roots in their search for food and water. 
After the ground is plowed it should be 
leveled with a drag until the surface is 
thoroly pulverized. It should be left thus, 
until the weeds begin to come, then disced 
and worked down well. This should be 
done as many times as is deemed neces- 
sary to retard the development of weeds 
until planting time. These early cultiva- 
tions of the soil will not only increase the 

ield but will lessen the labor required for 
ater cultivation. 

Another thing that has much to do with 
the success or failure of the crop is the 
kind of seed that is used. Certified seed 
potatoes are guaranteed true to variety 
and are grown from stock that is healthy, 
free from disease, and known for heavy 
production. 

Next in importance to the kind of seed 
is the variety to be grown. Mr. Simmons 
says the Rural family is the best for late 
crop growing in Indiana. This family 
group includes Carmen No. 3, Rural New 
Yorker, Petoskey Golden Russett, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, etc. Rural New Yorkers 
and Petoskey Golden Russetts are con- 
sidered best of all and altho Mr. Simmons 
prefers the latter, he says there is really 
“a difference. 

e plants of both varieties grow slowly 
at first while they are putting out an ex- 
tensive root system. This, together with 
their small, tough leaves, makes them al- 
most impregnable t to hot sunshine and dry 
weather. They will stay green thru a long 
period of drought and be ready to make 
use of the fall rains when they come. Both 
will give large yields of smooth potatoes of 
attractive shape and color. Both are good 
cookers, that is, they cook quickly and 
evenly and are of excellent flavor regard- 
less of how they are prepared for the 
table. The eyes are few in number and 
very shallow,so.that there is practically 















no waste in paring. Finally, these varieties 
are better known to housewives than most 
others; therefore, the demand for them is 
greater. 


| 
Seed potatoes should be purchased in the 


early spring and should be green sprouted 
to insure a uniform stand of vigorous 
plants. This may be done, when there is 
no danger of freezing, by spreading them 
out in a thin layer where they will get 
plenty of light and fresh air. Under these 
conditions they will produce short, thick, 
tough, green sprouts. Thus the vitality 
of the tubers will not be sapped by the de- 
velopment of long, pale sprouts, as it is 
when they are kept in the dark. Green 
sprouted potatoes not only give a better 
stand; they will also mature earlier, since 
the seed pieces are ready to start growing 
at once. They are also less likely to rot 
during unfavorable weather. 

All seed potatoes should be treated for 
disease, and the most satisfactory of all 
is the corrosive sublimate treatment. This 
will effectively control scab, blackleg and 
black seurf. Four ounces of corrosive sub- 
limate to thirty gallons of water is the 
correct proportion to use in dipping. They 
should never be left in this solution longer 
than an hour and a half, and they should 
be treated before green sprouting. 

In cutting potatoes let the pieces be 
blocky and of good size. Each piece should 
contain two or more eyes. Medium sized 
tubers weighing six to ten ounces each 
should be cut into three or four pieces; 
smaller ones should be planted whole. It 
s true that the size of the potato is not 
as important as the kind of hill from which 
it came, but when no definite knowledge 
can be had as to the value of the plants 
that produced the individual tubers, it is 








best to use only those of good marketable | 


size and shape. 

The rows for late potatoes should be 
about three feet apart, and the furrows 
five or six inches deep. The pieces should 
be dropped eighteen inches apart, one 
piece to the hill. Where they are planted 
in this manner fifteen to twenty bushels 
will be required to plant an acre. 


If the weather is hot and dry at planting | 
time, as is usually the case with late potato | 


planting, the seed should be covered as 
soon as dropped, before the furrow has time 
to become dry. Covering the pieces with 
dry soil creates conditions favorable to 
rot. Three to four inches is a good average 
depth for covering in ordinary soil. 

The first cultivation should take place 
immediately after planting. A _spike- 
toothed harrow will give satisfactory re- 
sults at this time. This kind of cultivation 
should be repeated until enough of the pota- 
toes are up so that the rows may be easily 
seen. This cultivation will prevent weed 
growth and loss of moisture. Assoon as the 
rows can be followed they should be given 
a deep, close cultivation. Dig down deep 
and loosen the whole seed bed this time, as it 
will be the last chance for deep plowing. 
From this time on cultivation should be 
frequent but shallow.—R. M., Ind. 


THE THINGS THAT GROW IN A 
GOOD GARDEN 
Continued from page 50 


cut and used in the same manner. 





The | 


shoots of the plants are old enough and | 
large enough to use the second year from 


seed and Mrs. Lacy is so fond of the 
pretty umbels of blossoms for her table 
that she does not allow any plant to 
produce seed; hence they can become no 
detriment. She reseeds carefully each fall 
to keep her bed coming on. She declares 
they like them better than asparagus. 

Successive plantings of common vege- 
tables such as lettuce, spinach, turnips, 
radishes, also sweet corn and stringless 
beans keep them coming on continuously 
for table, canning and market until this 


garden along with an equally well-man- 
aged fruit garden has become a high spot 
in this nice farm and has gone far toward 
making country life for the Sowells profit- 
able and enjoyable. 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


As the 
POWER LOAD 
GETS HEAVIER 


The load on the battery in your lighting 
plant began to grow a few weeks after its 
installation. You found new jobs for the 
battery to do. Your family found others. 
Taken altogether, they make quite a differ- 
ence in operating cost. 

A little careful figuring 
before you buy the replace- 
ment battery will save you 
money and insure getting 
the most economical bat- 
tery for your job. 

Another thing it will pay you to keep in 
mind—Willard Farm Lighting Batteries 
not only have the repu- 
tation of giving a fuller 
measure of useful life in 
the owner’s plant — they 
live up to it. 
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A Suggestion That Will 
Save You Money | 





you will not have to 
makea hasty decision 
when it becomes nec- 
essary to purchase 
new equipment. 


It will pay you to 
get facts on the 
power load of your 
lighting plant. You 
can use them to real 
advantage in the op- 





T’ll be glad to run 


eration of your plant—in the con- 
servation of its present battery. 

Getting them now when your 
present battery is still in good 
shape is further insurance that 








out to your place and give you 
detailed information about your 
power load, as well as some very 
valuable information on farm 
lighting batteries. 


Your WILLARD BATTERY man 
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Look At The Size—The 
Biggest Berry On Record 


Big, firm, Juicy, delicious—the choice of 
the table—the choice of the market. This 
variety is an EVERBEARER—bears in 90 
days after planting and 10 months out of 
18. Yielded 576 quarts per acre; one 
day’s picking, og? 


30-DAY $ Per Per GROWERS 
OFFER Des. > 100 1 GUIDE 
orreR | Plants Plants FREE 


Special Prices On Larger Quantities 
Grown Right—on rich, new land. Vigorous, heavy- 
rooted. Plants STATE-APPROVED. 

Shipped Right—Our own special moss pack. Reach 
you in fresh, growing condition. Guaranteed. 
Other attractive offers on our different varieties of 
ee ~ ag raspberries, blackberries, grapes, } 
in our catalog—sent FREE 


Orders Filled In Rotation — ORDER NOW 


KEITH 
BROTHERS 
NURSERY 


(State Certified) 





s 
B. F. KEITH 
Box 52 


B. W. KEITH 
Sawyer, Mich. 

















HOW ABOUT 19217? 


Doyou want tospray better and cutthecost? | 
Our big new 48 page illustra ated catalog 
gives you every detail of ‘‘Friend’’ construc- 
tiom and how it is adaptable for all conditions. | 
Mail a card to- | 
day for this Big | 
Free Book. 


**FRIEND’’ 
MFG. CO. 
127 East Ave., 
Gasport, N. Y. 
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Od ree - ro 
Sonderegger Nuserles & 
Seed House 


Carl Sonderegger, Pres. 
128 Court St.,Beatrice,Neb. 
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recieaned, ready to sow, excellent . Also 
a highest st quality rome hulled seed at es at- 
tractive prices, We are headquarters on Sweet Clover. 

Investigate this yesderts crop and our low prices. Easy 
to grow. Unexeelled for fertilizing. U 

tureandhay. Save money by pein Sweet Clover 


of Red Clover. We . Write for 
Clover, Sweet Ciover, 
Fimetarind fate rate “AN Fit. ike Venee 


Amerioan n Field Geed Co.. Dept. 949 Chicago, Hil. 
——————————————— 
Strawberries — Rhubarb — __ Asparagus 


The Quick Maney Crops. Grown An Wyre 4 

Prices on all Markets. Get our FREE EOATAL — 
post to more FARM PROFITS. Our sole business since 1890 

to produce the best Strawberry, Rhubarb and Asparagus 
Plants. Try them, you will say we do. 


Dept. 148, W.W. Thomas, The Strawberry Plantman,Anna, lll. 


Shawinigan Carbide 


If Want a better carbide, fairly priced 

for home lighting and cooking— write 
SHAWINIGAN PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
110 Wiliam Street, New York City 
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THE BLACKBERRY PATCH 
There seems to be a steadily growing 





popularity for blackberries, both for can- 
ning and jam making. Blackberries have 

ome & commercial crop in many states, 
and in some localities are one of the i impor- 
tant crops. 

Any success with blackberries, either 
for a home patch or for commercial plant- 
ing, depends in a large measure on proper 
varieties. In the north central states the 
Eldorado, Snyder, and Mersereau are 
among the best varieties. 

While blackberries are cultivated thru- 
out the United States, with the exception 
of the arid states where hot dry winds 
destroy the ripening fruit, and the extreme 
south, varieties are more or less adapted 
to certain localities, and it is for that rea- 
son that the suggestion above is made 
with regard to varieties for the north 
central states. 

The Eldorado blackberry originated in 
Ohio. It produces berries which are 
medium to large in size, quite firm, sweet 
and with very good quality. The season is 
early to medium, and relatively long. This 
variety is very vigorous, hardy and pro- 
ductive, and it is one of the most resistant 
to rust of the widely grown varieties of 
blackberries. Bortaheleir this desirable 
variety is very widely adapted to middle 
western and eastern conditions. 

The Mersereau originated in New York. 
This variety has large, firm, sweet berries 
of very good quality. The season is rela- 
tively short and the berries commence to 
ripen about the middle of blackberry sea- 
son. The plant is very vigorous, hardy, 
productive and fairly drought-resistant, 
but one difficulty is that it is somew hat 
susceptible to rust. 

The Snyder blackberry originated in 
Indiana. The berries are of medium size, 
rather firm and of good quality, but they 
do not make so attractive an appearance. 
The season is medium and short, about 
like the Mersereau. Here again the bush is 
very vigorous, very hardy and productive, 
tho it does not produce many laterals. 
This variety does not seem to be well 
adapted to heavy clay land. 

There are other new varieties well 
worth a trial, too. 

Plantings Last for Years 

Once a blackberry planting is made it 
will last for many years, but the canes 
last only two years. These canes grow 
from the crown in the spring and they live 
until after the fruiting season of the 
following year. When they die, other 
canes are ready to take their places, these 
new ones having grown from the crowns 
during the spring. 

Since berries are borne only on canes 
which are in their second season’s growth, 
it will be necessary to govern pruning ac- 
cordingly. 

Usually blackberries are planted just 
as early in the spring as the land can be 
prepared, preferably on fall plowed land. 
The earlier the plants are set, the more 
chance they have of living, and the better 
will be their growth. Usually rows are 
kept about eight feet apart, and the plants 
are set in the rows from two and one-half 
to four feet apart. 

Cultivation and pruning are both very 
important with blackberries. In the first 
place, cultivation will conserve moisture 
and keep down weeds. In the second place 
unless the patch is properly cultivated a 
pruned it is likely to get clear out of hands, 
and instead of a patch of blackberries, you 
will have a thicket. The blackberry roots 
are very close to the surface of the soil, so 
cultivation must be shallow at all times. 
Prevent suckers from coming in between 
the rows by frequent thoro cultivation, and 
if necessary, hoe. 
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MT VAN DIK) 
2) Quality Berry Plants 


grown in great quantity on 
Baldwin’s nursery farms. All 
tried and tested, standard varie- 
ties of fruit trees, berry plaats, 
and ornamental shrubs are pro- 
duced under the most favorable con- 
) ditions in the famous Michigan fruit 
belt, and sold direct to fruitgrowers. 
You save the difference. 


Baldwin 


will be here in the nursery business 

when your fruit comes intobearing. 

\ A wane otoek _ of fruit and orna- 

menta. Berries brought bet- 

|) ter prices in 1926 than at any time 

jg during the war or since. There is 

big money in fruit, wingnow. Big 

descriptive Sales Book in natural colors 
yours for the asking. WriteTonight. 


0.A. D. BALDWIN 
NURSERY COMPANY 


Successors to 
Baldwin- Whitten- 
erman 
Nurseries 
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10 ¢ SALE: 
PUTT TREES” 


PEAR, PLU CHERRY, 
Buy One Tree 4 yy dso Mer wo from 


85 to 50c and we will give you an extra tree of the 
same variety for 10c additional. All trees are 3)4 to& 
feet high—healthy, well-rooted, well-branched. 
WE SHIP C. O. D.( 
BIG FREE CATALOG. Everything needed for your 
grounds and orchard ata bigsaving. Write today. 
POMONA UNITED NURSERIES, 
{17 Spy Street, Dansville, N. ¥: 
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Plant Griswold’s Seeds and you 
will reap bountiful harvests at 
will amply repay you in yield—in 
satisfaction—in dollars and cents 
and in quality. Griswold’s Seeds 
will more than satisfy you. Be- 
fore you plant anything send for 
our 1927 Seed Book—we will send 
it FREE—vwrite for it today. 
GRISWOLD SEED AND NURSERY COMPANY 
571 S&S, 10th St. Lincoin, Nebr. 
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KINKADE CARDENTRACTOR 


1. Power Lawnmower 





1079 33rd Ave. S. E, 


Red Clover 418% 


Alfalfa, $6.75; White Sweet Clover, $6; Alsike 
Clover, $14; "Timothy, $3; All per bushel. 
Sacks free. Tests about 96% pure. Samples 
free upon request. Standard Seed Company, 
103 East Fifth Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


MEN WANTED 


sions weekly. Wedsliversnd nant Wiisetertamme, 


(Est. 1885) PERRY NURSERY CO., DePt.M-2 RocuesTen. H.T. 




















to sell dependable fruit 
trees, ye eta. 

















As soon as the last berries have been 


picked, the old canes, which have just 
borne fruit, should be cut out and burned. 


PRUNING AND TRAINING OF 

GRAPEVINES 
Continued from page 53 
half-pound each. For a good vigorous 
Coneord twelve or fifteen pounds of 
grapes is considered a fair or average 
crop, and twenty-five pounds is considered 
a heavy crop. 

Briefly, therefore, the pruning of the 
grapevine is a thinning process. In the 
winter pruning all the canes of the last 
season’s growth are cut away excepting 
two to six, which are left to make the fruit 
and wood for next year, and each of these 
remaining canes is headed back to from 
five to ten buds. The number of canes that 
are left and the length of each one depends 
on the style of training. 

To a beginner this looks like pretty 
severe treatment. But the experienced 
man bears in mind that the grape does not 
bear like the apple, r, or peach. It 
does not produce the distinct fruit buds in 
the autumn, but buds which produce 
fruit bearing shoots the following season. 

This pruning can be done at any time 
in the winter after the first hard freeze in 
the autumn. It is a general practice among 
most fruit growers in the North to prune 
whenever time permits, from November 
to late February or even early in March. 
The pruning is usually stop six weeks 
or so before the time at which the buds 
usually swell to avoid bleeding, or sap 
flowing from pruning wounds. We are not 
sure, yet, whether this bleeding really 
injures the vines, but it is safe practice 
to prune early. The cane is cut off an inch 
or two beyond the last bud which it is 
desired to leave, in order to avoid injury 
to the bud from the drying out of the 
end of the cane. 

As said before, you can employ different 
methods of training. One of the simplest 
consists essentially of a trunk from the 
root system running to the top wire of 
two wires stretched on the line of posts. 
The lower of these wires is. usuall 
stretched thirty inches above the opntiel: 
the upper one two feet higher. Two canes 
are arranged on the lower wire, and tied 
in place by means of soft wire, raffia, or 
strips of cloth, one cane running in each 
direction from the trunk. In a similar 
manner two canes are tied to the upper 
wire. If you have left about ten buds on 
each cane, this gives a total of about forty 
buds to the wire, a number which, for 
most conditions, has proved quite satis- 
factory. Some poops use a three-wire 
system, some use what is known as the 
Chautauqua system, others the high re- 
newal. All these are satisfactoy under 
certain conditions, but they are matters 
for special investigation. ‘The four-cane 
\\niffen system is a pretty practical meth- 
od, and it lends itself to the use of the 
beginner quite satisfactorily. Certain] 
it is convenient and easy to wlentinnd. 

However, when you are raising our 
native or American grapes, grapes like 
the Concord, Delaware, Moore’s Early, 
and all that class of grapes that we raise 
here in the Middle West, simply remember 
the system on which the pruning is 
based, and you will not go far wrong. 
It is pretty safe to say that more vine- 
yards are injured by too little pruning 
than by too much. Simply remember that 
you have to leave enough wood of last 
year’s growth to produce the necessary 
number of growing sheots for fruit pro- 
duction, because the fruit is borne in 
clusters near the base of the growing 
shoots of the current season. To show 
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NO BUCKLES TO TEAR } 





different methods of training, a person | 


would really have to show a few diagrams 
rawn to illustrate the points; if you fix 
the above principle firmly in mind you 
innot go far wrong in the pruning itself. 
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TRIAL — SEND NO MONEY 





The World’s Strongest Harness 


Before you buy harness, post yourself on the new improved 
way of making harness which has three times the strength of 


buckle harness. Let me send 


ou a set of Walsh No-Buckle 


Harness on Thirty Days’ Free Trial, just as thousands in every state in 
the union havedone. Let me show you how harness can be made three 
times stronger without buckles—how much better looking—and how much 


handier in 


way. Try Walsh on your team thirty days. Send no money. 


If not all that I claim, send it back at my expense. No obligation on your part. 
This wide open offer shows that the Walsh must be an exceptionally good 
harness. Investigate—post yourself—write today for full particulars. 


THREE TIMES 
STRONGER THAN 
BUCKLE HARNESS 
Buckles weaken and tear 
straps. As an example, a 
Walsh 13% inch breech- 
ing strap by actual test 
holds over 1100 Ibs. The 
same strap with buckles 
breaks at about 350 Ibs. 

ll. Ordinary harness 
-~ 68 buckles. Walsh 
Harness has no buckles 
—easy to see why the 
Walsh is three times 
stronger, lasts so much 
longer without repairs, 
Walsh breeching as well 
as all other parts of the har- 
ness are easily adjusted to 
fit perfectly any size horse. 
Look at your old buckle har- 
ness and see how the straps are 
nearly worn in two by friction 
of the rings. A set of ordinary 
harness has 270 places where 
there is ring friction on straps. 
The Walsh Harness has no 
rings, no friction, to wear straps 
in two. Send for my free book 
that shows how I havedoneaway 
with strap destroying friction. 


No Buckies 


Toma anenen: 


j° 








A GREAT ADVANCE IN 
HARNESS MAKING 


Not only is the Walsh the World’s 
Strongest Harness, but it is better 
looking. It is easier to put on 
and take off. Easily adjusted to 
fit perfectly any size horse without 
the disadvantage of buckles. It 
has other features not found in 
buckle harness, such as better fit- 
ting hames—zinc galvanized rust- 

roof hardware—adjustable strap 
Reider the harder the pull, the 
tighter it holds—renewable spring 
snaps—and many other advantages 
fully explained in the free book. 


Users Say 





Not a Buckle on it 
Easy to Adjust 
Saves Repair Bills 
Old fashioned, bark- 
tanned packers north- 
ern steer hide leather fading horsemen 
A written guarantee 
with every set 


that the leather in 
Walsh Harness ig 
the best they ever 
saw in a harness. ‘ 
Sg Fon 
cultura eS, 
Government 2 ~~ 

riment Stations, 


and thousands of 
usersin every state. 
Team with Walsh 
Harness took first 
ize at Wisconsin 
tate Fair 
20-26 














‘Costs Less—Lasts Twice as Long 


The Walsh cuts down harness costs. The price is 
no more than buckle harness, yet it not only out- 
lasts buckle harness but saves many a dollar now 
spent on repairs. You get three times the strength 


or the same money. 


Mr. C. G. Anderson, Aitken, Minn., who bought his 
first Walsh 5 years ago and bought 3 new sets since 

“Walsh has buckle harness beat a mile.” 
Mr. E. E. Ward, Seneca Falls, Wis., says: “Have used harness for 


for his other teams says: 


over 40 years. The Waish is the best yet. 
Hundreds of letters like these in our Free Book. 
Write for it today. 


-00 After 30 Days’ 
5S Free Trial 


Balance easy monthly 
payments, or pay | 
after trial if you 


Write Today 
Write today for my free il- 
lustrated book, my new low 
prices, easy payments and full 
particulars of my 30 day trial 
offer, also how to make money 
by showing Walsh Harness to 
your neighbors. 


James M. Walsh, 
JAMES M. WALSH CO. stele) / | 
123 Grand Ave. Dept. 25 With 100 
Milwaukee, Wis. Tits 


Handsome 



































Walsh Harness in Use 
at University of 
Minnesota 

















SPRAYERS 


rade Low-Cost 
ONE-GUN Power Outfits 


Lowest-priced one-gun outfit on the 
market, Built for the grower with limited 
acreage who wants a highgrade depend- 
able sprayer that will keep his trees clean 
at small cost. Has a capacity of 


5 1-§ Galions a Minute 
at 250 Pounds Pressure 
sufficient to do good work with a spray gun or 
to supply two rods, Complete with Rotary 
Agitator, Built-in PressureRegulator, Trouble- 
less Ball Valves, 2 H. P. Sprayer Engine (mag- 
neto equipped), Bean Porcelained Pump, 
Special Steel Track and many other features 
found on no other low-priced outfit. A real 
money-maker and money-saver for the grower. 
SEND THIS COUPON NOW! 
SSSSSSSSSSSTESSESESSeeseseesseaesesee 
BEAN SPRAY PUMP CO. 
21 Hosmer St., Lansing, Mich. 
172 W. Julian St., San Jose, Calif. 
Gentlemen: Send me full details of the Bean 
Low-cost One-gun Power-Sprayer. 50-8147 






Furnished with 
or without truck 
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t's what J.A, 
Riplogie of Appa- 
noose Co., la., made 
with his Hercules Stump 
Poller during the past six 
ears in spare time. Li 


hie own land, made $2000, 


a Gene sold I bis inal’ a here 
ling umes 
for yourseif and folaee & 


HERCULES 


mee power 91 UMP PULLER 


TRIPLE POWER 
gO ost. Hand 

forse ns poser beng AD asy w ee igs is ths 

confined tend 
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Works easliy."Saves time and labor. Grips Ike 

vice, stretches tight, can’t slip. Easily antached . 
and Sarees. Unequaled for stretching plain, 
twisted barbed and woven wire. 

using it can nail wire to post 
without assist- 











Many Townsend Stretchers 
have been in use for 25 years without one 

cents repairs. Satisfaction ae, "? If your dealer hasn't 
it, write direct. F. J. Townsend, Painted Post, N. Y. 





Genuine 
strains; highest develop- 
exeiush ee Heavy producers due to our 
cultural methods. Healthy, stur- 
dy, strong MICHIGAN GROWN on new soil. 
Mastodon: ° World: sre apace Grape Plants: { Qn 7 
strawberry. 18 fill rt. i -reoted. count 
demand, Sure tn ais bie | phone anny eoLaree sapely. 
ew = 
Brico: fx "arse, “fas: Fruit Trees: 42>. es 
riety. All real big Srodaoss. 


est producer ever introduced 
Vall line of Blackberry, Raspberry, C: Asparagus and al} 
. Write now! 


small fruit plants.Low wholesale prices. F 


BRIDGMAN NURSERY CO. Box 14, 4,Bridgman, Mich, 
KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 









A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 

Gardners, Suburbanites, Truckers. 

Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. = 
American Farm Machine Co. 

1179-83rd Av. 5S. E., Minnespolis, Minn. 
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THE FARMERS’ EMANCIPATOR 


Continued from page 17 


have since become known as farm manage- 
ment and economic problems, Lincoln 
followed with: 

“What would be the effect u the 
farming interest to push the soul up to 
something near its full capacity? Unques- 
tionably it will take more labor to produce 





fifty bushels from an acre than it will to | 


roduce ten bushels from the same acre. 
But will it take more labor to produce 
fifty bushels from one acre, than from 
five? Unquestionably, thoro cultivation 
will require more labor to the acre; but 
will it require more to the bushel?” 
Lincoln sums up succinctly in the fol- 
lowing statement what are now commonly 
as the major problems in 
agriculture: 


“It is almost certain, I think, that in the 
deeper plowing, analyses of soils, experi- 
ments with manures and varieties of seeds, 
observance of seasons, and the like, these 
causes (of decreasing yields) will be 
found.” 

Those who are tempted to take the 
revenue derived from their farms and buy 
more acres while improvements for the 
home are neglected might well ponder this 
statement: “The ambition for broad 
acres leads to poor farming, even with men 
of energy. I scarcely ever knew a mam- 
moth farm to sustain itself, much less to 
return a profit upon the outlay. Mam- 
moth farms are like tools or weapons which 
are too heavy to be handled. Ere long 
they are thrown aside at a great loss.” 

As usual, Lincoln’s address closed with 
a hope-beam: 

“Let us hope . that by the 
best cultivation of the physical world, 
beneath and around us, and the intellec- 

tual and moral world within us, we shall 

secure an individual, social and political 
prosperity and happiness, whose course 
shall be onward an upward, and which, 
while the earth ‘cadue, shall not pass 
away.” 

Justin Morrill, of Vermont, introduced 
the land-grant college bill which had been 
framed by Jonathan Turner, in congress 
on December 14, 1857. It ’ passed both 
houses of congress but was later vetoed by 
President Buchanan. An attempt to pass 
it over his veto failed. 

Positively the only pre-electiou promise 
made by Lincoln was to his old friend 
Turner that he would sign the Morrill 
Land Grant Bill if it were passed again 
during his administration, so it is evident 
that he considered this a vital piece of 
legislation. But Lincoln was not content 
merely to see colleges for instruction in 
agriculture started, he believed that agri- 
culture should have a larger place at the 
council table of the nation. Hence, in his 


annual = e to congress of December 
3, 1861, nd the following pertinent 
suggestion: 


‘Agriculture, confessedly the largest 
interest of the nation, has not a depart- 
ment, nor a bureau, but a clerkship only, 
assigned to it in the government. While it 


is fortunate that this great interest is so 
independent in its nature as to not have 
demanded and extorted from the govern- 


ment, I respectfully ask congress to con- 
sider whether something more cannot be 
— voluntarily with general advan- 
i he Morrill Land Grant Bill was passed 
by congress in 1862. It must have been a 
great day for Lincoln when he signed it on 
uly 2, 1862. By its terms, each state was 
given 30, 000 acres of public land for each 
senator and representative in congress, to 
be used to endow a college of agriculture 
amd mechanic arts. The grants varied 


talog 
Free | from 90,000 acres to Delaware, to 990,000 


acres to New York. In all, counting other 
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Clover Seed. High testing, Wis- 
consingrown. Cropshort. Order 










































Masters Plant Setter 
Saves All The Hard 
Labor Transplanting 


Tobacco, Tomatoes, 
Sweet Potatoes, C ab- 
bage, Pepper Plant, Egg 
Plant and al] similiar plants. 


NoStooping-No Lame Back 


The success of your crop is assured, 
youcan set out your plantsjust when 
you are ready, regardless of dry 
weather, Each plant set, watered and 
covered in one operation.Threetimes 
as fast as hand ee Every plant 
will grow. Complete satisfaction 
aranteed or your money back. 
rite for free illustrated literature. 
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ALSIKE(450 





AND TIMO > 

Samples Free--Best “AS a\onecpast Seed 
Alsike Clover and Timothy mixed. Our No. 20 ieee con- 
tains over 20 per cent rn ey $5.40 per bu., a wonderful 
bargain. A at a s and pasture com bination, easy to 
grow and nd eon eap. Seed all t recleaned 
and gu teed rite today. Big. Seed G Guide jc FREE. 
American Fleid Seed Co., Dept. 4 Chicago, Hl. 





We reject many thousands of dollars’ worth 
of advertising in the course of a year because 
we can not conscientiously recommend the 





advertisers to our readers and guarantee them 



























recent land grants to new states for the 
same purpose, 11,367,832 acres, an area 
one-half as large as the state of Indiana, 
have been given to found and endow 
agricultural colleges. 

The Michigan agricultural college (now 
Michigan state college) commenced to 
function in 1857, prior to the adoption of 
the plan on a nation- wide basis. A num- 
ber of other states had availed themselves 
of the provisions of the act by 1870. 

The land-grant colleges soon found how 
meager were the agricultural facts then 
known, which created a demand for the 
experiment stations where facts could be 
ascertained. A wide demand on the part 
of farmers for these facts was the road 
which led to the development of the vari- 
ous extension services whose business it is 
to carry facts to the farms. Hence, it may 

e truthfully said that Lincoln’s influence 
reaches to every farm in the land. 

Following Lincoln’s recommendation, 
the United States department of agricul- 
ture was established as a bureau in 1862, 
and created a department, with a secre- 
tary in the cabinet of the president in 
1889. The work of this department is far- 
reaching and I have no hesitancy in stat- 
ing that it has rendered greater service 
in advancing the public welfare than any 
other department of the national govern- 
ment. 

here is no caste system in this country: 
farmers are not serfs or underlings; they 
never will be and no odium attaches to 

1 life here as in most other countries. 
weenie sons are eligible for the highest 
sition which the peoplecan confer. Farm- 

s' sons and daughters gain admittance 






where anyone is admitted. ‘This 
ountry recognizes no nobility except the 
lity of brains and the land-grant 


leges put this within the reach of all. 
\nd so, it is no idle thought to say that 
the ideas which Abraham Lincoln pushed 
forward and made operative are most 
igely responsible for the remarkable 
progress in farming and the position that 
the industry enjoys. And is it not worth 
noticing that America has made her 
itest strides in science, literature, edu- 
cation, and invention since the founding 
of the land-grant colleges? 

Lincoln’s actions and deed, 


rre 


in signing 


Morrill act, affect my operations on 
this farm in more than fifty different 
ways. Here are some of them, selected at 
random: Treating oats for smut, treating 
potatoes for seab, vaccination of hogs 
against hog cholera, testing cows for 
tuberculosis, ti nki we for hogs, mineral 
mixture with soybeans for hogs, proper 
fertilizers to use, inoculating the legumes, 
culling the hens, etc., etc., etc. Truly, 
Abraham Lineoin was the Great Emanci- 
pator of American Agriculture. 

TREES GN PROPERTY LINE 

What is law about fruit trees and 

trees hanging over the line of an- 

rs property here in Ohio, and has he 

2 right to trim to the property line.— 
W.O. R., Ohio. 

here a tree stands on the boundary 

between two pieces of property, it 

not be cut down without the consent 


t both owners. 
\Vhere the trunk of a tree is on one of 
the properties, the owner of the adjoining 
roperty has a right to trim the branches 
| roots off even with the line. 
Where a fruit tree stands on the line, 
ich owner is entitled to the fruit growing 
is side. If the trunk of the tree is 
‘ on the land of one of the owners, 
ther has no right to fruit from over- 
ging branches altho he may prevent 
owner of the tree from coming on the 
| to gather the fruit. 
[t follows that, in a case like this men- 
tioned, the owner of the property over 
vhich the branches hang has a right to 
them off to the line, provided the 
ink is not on the line.—A. L. H. 8 


\\s | 
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The home and big modern barn on 


the Bicknell farm 


Read What These Farmers Say: 
My 320 acre farm is clear of debt. I have an 
8 room house and one $6,000 dairy barn. 
Bicknell, Saskatchewan 
I raised 7000 bu. of wheat on 170 acres. It 
will pay anyone to come to Canada. 
. P. Sather, Alberta 






low priced land on these amazing 


year—then 34 years to pay. 
Bumper Crops in Prosperous Western Canada 
ye low priced, rich, fertile soil of Western Canada is breaking all records. 


; Last year’s wheat crop was over $500,000,000. Stock farming, dairy farm- 
ing and mixed farming thrives. The reason is high yields on low priced land. 


io. we offer this rich, 


— Free use of land first 


Pay down only 7%—then use the land free 
one year. Then you pay the balance in 
34 equal annual payments. Pay faster if 
you choose—and you can—for your farm 
will reward you richly for your work. 


Ideal Starting Conditions 
You don’t need much money. Taxes and 
freight rates are low. No taxes on im- 
provements, buildings, machinery, live 
stock or personal effects. Markets are close, 
and the climate is favorable. Good laws 
good schools and churches make life worth 
living. You can be independent in Western 
Canada. Everything isin your favor. Come 
help this big railway bring man power to 
Canada—and share the big rewards, 

Irrigated Lands, Too 


In sunny Southern Alberta are irrigable lands which 
you may buy on the same terms as the regular 
farms. Irrigation makes you independent of weather 
—produces great quantities of profitable coarse 
grains, pasture alfalfa, etc. 


You Cannot Buy Until You Investigate 
Inspect the land. Special low priced trips are ar- 
ranged. Let us arrange details. Send the coupon 
now for full information. No obligation. 


Cc. A. VAN SCOY 
Supt. of Colonization, Dept. 2012 
Canadian Pacific Ry. Depot 
Winnipeg, Canada 

















Western Canada won the Grand Champion- 
ship of both wheat and oats at the Grain and 
Hay Show of the 1926 International Live 
Stock Exposition. 





BEEBE SBEERBEREEBBEaBE 
C. A. Van Scoy, Supt. of Colonization 
bs De pt. 2012, ¢ anadian Pacific Ry. Depot ra 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada 
@ Lam interested in learning more about: a 
O Prairie Provinces of Canada 
Irrigation Farming in Sunny Albert 
g OBusi ss and a ‘Gopertuaities ta e 
estern Canada 
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poultry, dairying, 
roads, schools, c 





IN ORANGE COUNTY, FLORIDA 


Orlando, county seatand marketing center of 
bountiful Orange County, is the largest ship- 
ping center for citrus fruits in. Florida. Last 
year this country’ s oranges brought $5,202, } 
its grapefruit brought $1,758 
Thousands of acres of excellent citrus lend are 
available here at reasonable prices. Also land 
farming, 
etc. Orange County has fine 
surches and progressive com- 
munities. Delightful year-round climate. Roll- 


ing hills and 1,500 lakes. Write for booklet. 


ORLANDG 
& Orange 


CHAMBERS 


Orlando ~ FLORIDA 


39 Chamber of Commerce Bidr. 


truck farming, general 


Coun 


4 COMMERCE 










FLORIDA 


Here, in “The Kingdom of the Sun,"’ 
are assured by exceptional diversity 
is low priced Two and three 
year from the same soil bring peak prices 
Marion County ranks with the first counties in 
Florida in Dairying, also in the production of 
such staples as Tomatoes, Cabbage, Corn, Water- 
melons and Field Peas. It produced last year 
808,650 crates of Tomatoes and 1,878 car loads 
of Watermelons. Excellent transportation facilities 
and good roads provide ready markets. There 
are good schools and churches here, and farming 
conditions that insure success. 


Write for Boo 


Marion County 


CHAMBER ERCE 


| Ocala Florida 


‘Marion County ~ The Kingdom of ‘The Sun 


Address: 52 Broadway 


safe profits 
Rich land 
truck crops each 


klet 
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DAHLIA 





tubers, 12 varieties $2.00. 


tage Paid. ¥.A.Parker,Eureka Springs,Ark. 


GLADIOLUS 
bulbs, 50 blooming size for $1.00. 


| YELLOW BERMUDA & CRYSTAL WAX ONION PLANTS 


Now Ready. 1,000 $1 50; 6,000, $7.50 prep ll pr praca operate 
largest onion farm in United States. J. Armengol, Laredo,Texas 
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Our Junior Farmers and Club Department 
Devoted to the Interests of Farm Boys and Girls 


COMPARE YOUR RECORD WITH 
THIS ONE 
[X Central community, Ray county, 

Missouri, nine out of every ten boys who 
graduated from high school used to go to 
the city for work. Some means of keeping 
at least part of this number on the farms 
was needed and 4-H club work has helped 
solve the problem. Take the case of Roy 
Nicholson. Six years ago he admits he 
had no special ambition and planned 
eventually to seek work in town or city. 
Then he became interested in a pig club. 

His first sow made him $154 clear 
money. She was unusually prolific but 
Roy took good care of her, too. His sows 
run on good bluegrass pasture where they 
receive two or three ears of corn daily. At 
breeding time this amount is increased. 
Spring pigs are farrowed about March Ist 
and fall litters September 3rd. During the 
fall and winter the sows pick up their feed 
in the fields and yards where they get 
much exercise. Sixty days previous to 
farrowing all corn is taken from their 
ration and oats, bran, shorts and tankage 
are used. 

At farrowing time the sow gets nothing 
but lukewarm water. As soon as the pigs 
are able to take the milk, she gets all the 
oats, bran and shorts she will eat. A creep 
is built for the pigs where they get sour 
milk and tankage, shorts and ground oats 
in a self-feeder. This is continued until 
they weigh ninety pounds. Then a mix- 
ture of 100 pounds ground corn, 100 
pounds ground oats, 100 pounds shorts, 
20 pounds of linseed oilmeal, 15 pounds 
tankage and 10 pounds of some good min- 
eral mixture is given them. Charcoal and 
salt is also used. 

toy has mastered the art of showing 
his hogs as well as feeding them economi- 
cally. In 1924 his entry at the American 
Royal Livestock Show beat those of the 
Oklahoma and Kansas agricultural col- 
leges in open competition. Because we are 
more interested in Roy than in his hogs, 
the other prizes will not be mentioned but 
they make a long list. 

Young Nicholson has won many honors. 
He was the highest scoring individual in 
the livestock judging contest at the Mis- 
souri state fair in 1926, his team was first 
in the state and represented Missouri at 
the Interstate Fair at Sioux City, lowa. 
He won a place on the judging team of his 
home community by individual competi- 
tion in 1923, 1924, 1925 and 1926. His 
local team won the county championship 
each of the four years. 

As a member of his club demonstration 
team for three years, Nicholson helped 
demonstrate the McLean county system 
of hog sanitation and other pork produc- 
tion practices both in his own neighbor- 















Conducted by KIRK FOX 








hood and at community centers all over 
Ray county. 

This young man has also shown out- 
standing ability as a leader in his com- 
munity according to T. T. Martin, state 
club leader of Missouri. Last year he 
explained 4-H club work to the pupils of 
all the district schools surrounding his 
own community, organized and led a sow- 
and-litter club, and helped the county 
agent present club work to interested 
communities in other sections of the 
county. He was selected by the executive 
committee of the Ray county farm bureau 
to direct the ton-litter work in the county 
in 1925 and completed this assignment 
very successfully. 

At the Missouri state fair in 1926 he 
won an $80 set of books entitled, ‘‘The 
Book of Rural Life.” 

















Maynard Trout showed the grand champion 
coop of white rocks at the Minnesota Junior 
Livestock Show 


WINS STATE TON LITTER HONORS 

The heaviest litter of pigs produced in 
Minnesota’s contest for 1926 was raised 
by Raymond Luchsinger of Washington 
county. Twenty-five club members en- 
tered the contest. Raymond’s litter of 
fourteen chester whites weighed 3,966 
pounds when six months of age, an average 
of 283.3 pounds. 

Raymond says: “I took the best care of 
these pigs, staying with them five days 
and five nights. When they were five 
weeks old, I began to feed them some milk. 
I weaned them at ten weeks and started 
feeding middlings, finely ground oats 
soaked in milk, with a little shelled corn.’’ 

“They were fed five times a day and had 
all the milk they wanted to drink. The 
corn ration was increased as they grew 


Roy Nicholson with his books 


older. I also used some tankage and 
mineral mixture of wood ashes, charco 
salt, sulfur and lime. The work is ve: 
interesting, enjoyable, and also education- 
al for any farm boy to try.”’ 


THEY MAKE HENS CACKLE 


Blue Earth county, Minnesota, has 
least two girls who know how to ma! 
hens cackle. Furthermore, they kn 
that when the hens cackle, they are laying 
eggs. These girls are Mary Pugh a: 
Louise Wood. For three years they ha. 
been doing poultry club work. The fii 
year it was candling and marketing, a: 
the next two, housing. The housing 
demonstration won them a trip to th: 
Interstate Fair at Sioux City, lowa, last 
fall. 

The girls showed a picture of 
poultry house in which 100 out of | 
birds died of roup. It was too crowded 
and poorly ventilated. The model hous 
they prefer is a shed-roof type which faces 
south or southeast. The foundation e) 
tends two or three feet into the grou: 
and one foot above. Bolts are set in the 
eement to which the sills are attached 
The floor has a good sub-base to stop the 
rise of capillary moisture. The best 
floor, the girls believe, is cement because 
it can be easily cleaned and disinfected 

Provide at least three square feet 
floor space per hen of the small breeds 
The shed-roof type house should be 
least sixteen feet wide. That will get the 
roosts back away from cold and storms 
coming in the windows. It will also insur: 
the sun reaching the roosts once daily 
Double walls are necessary as far north as 
Minnesota. Shiplap or siding is used out- 
side and a compgsition material insid 
This protects against both cold and heat 
The space between the side and back walls 
is packed with balsam wool. The ceiling 
is also double and is packed. The front 
wall need not be double. 

Ventilation may be provided by burlap 


] 




















M ary Pugh and Louise Wood 


curtains on the windows, cupolas, wire 
netting on the windows or a combination 
of all. The girls think a combination of 
baffle boards and windows is best. They 
provide one square foot of glass for each 
sixteen or éighteen square feet of floor 
This may well be a glass substitute. 
Partitions are placed every sixteen feet 
in the interior. 


light breeds and lower for the heavy ones 
The nests are placed along the front of th« 
house under the windows. 





The White Orpington Club will donaté 
free eggs to boys and girls under ninetee! 
vears of age. The secretary is H. M 
Sharpe, Spencer, Iowa. 


Droppings boards are 
built two to three feet from the floor for 
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_Everythin 
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Ward's New S 


Anniversary Catalogue, ready with 
everything new for Spring, complete 
with everything of interest to man, 
woman or child—this big 624 page 
book is now ready and one copy is to 
be yours Free. 


Your MoneySaving Opportunity. 
Fifty Dollars in cash will be your sav- 
ing this Spring if you write for this 
book and use this book. 

Consider that $100,000,000 worth of 
merchandise was bought for this book 
—bought by the thousand dozen, by 
the car load — bought for cash in the 
enormous quantities that compel 
lower-than-market prices. The benefit 
of this big buying is always passed on 
to you. 


Your Satisfaction is Assured be- 
cause Quality comes first at Ward’s. 
Your satisfaction, your pleasure with 
everything you buy is our first con- 
sideration. At Ward’s Quality comes 
first — then low price. We never sac- 


Mont 


pring Catalogue 
is Now Ready for You 


Now Ready for You, our 55th 


rifice quality to make a low price: 
Every bargain you buy at Ward’s is 
a bargain both for Quality and Price. 


Your every need supplied. Every- 
thing for the Farm, the Home and the 
Family is shown in this Catalogue. 
Everything a woman wears or uses; 
everything to make the house a Home, 
to add beauty and comfort and con- 
venience. 

Everything of interest to men—to 
the boy and girl. Every wish is met, 
every need supplied in this big, new 
complete Spring and Summer Cata- 
logue. 


A 55-year-old Guarantee is back 
of every article we sell. A 55-year- 
old policy of courtesy and appre- 
ciation assures you always of satisfac- 
tion when you order from Ward’s. 

The Book is Ready. Your 'opportu- 
nity for Saving and Satisfaction is be- 
fore you. 

This coupon will bring you your 
Catalogue absolutely free. 


goiliery Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Chicago, Kansas City, St. Paul, Baltimore, Portland, Ore., Oakland, Calif., Fort Worth 


u 


il this 
(Gupon toda 








TO MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., 
Dept. 92-H. 


Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Baltimore 
Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 


(Mail this coupon to our house 
nearest you 


Please mail my free copy of Montgomery 
Ward's complete Spring and Summer 
Catalogue. 


Name 
Local 
Address 


Post Office 


State 


Gh ae! 
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**“SNAPPING”? SNOW 


NE morning (it may have 

: been last year or-only two 
days ago) you awoke to find 
that Mother Nature had made 
a quick shift of scenery outside 
your window. At breakfast 
your family said to you, ‘‘Hur- 
ry so that you can get some 


good pictures before a wind 
blows all this snow off the 
trees.”’ 





Out you went forthwith and 
if this was your first attempt at 
snow, you snapped happily 
here and there in blissful igno- 
rance that nine chances out of 
ten lost most of the bliss when 
the results were seen. Instead 
of a delightful fairy world of 
white beauty, your pictures 
were either very flat and gray 
or blankly white and without 
detail. 

“Never again!” you an- 
nounced firmly and the next 
time it snowed you looked 
glumly at the tempting snow- 
scape and left your camera on 
the shelf. I hope I can per- 
suade you to try once again, 
for I assure you good snow 
pictures can be taken. 

You know that you cannot 
get a good picture with a strong light shin- 
ing into your lens. You also know that 
even when there is no sun, the glare of the 
snow affects your eyes. Just so does it 
affect your lens causing a greater or a less 
degree of the thing called ‘“fog.’”’ Fog, 
photographically speaking, is exactly what 
its name would imply—a general darken- 
ing and hazing over of the negative which 
takes away its snap and often its details. 
It is caused by strong light shining directly 
upon the lens. 

Now the light reflecting from the snow 
in all directions is very likely to hit your 
lens and cause more or less 
































































A beautiful snow picture 


the texture of the snow which the eye 
records will be entirely lost in the camera 
because of the violent whiteness and lack 
of contrast—that there will be no interest, 
nothing but blank white. 

But wait! Here comes the snow plow— 
toSsing the snow rudely to right and left. 
When it passes, it has made havoc—yes 
but it has also made a picture. Now do 
this! Step around so that the sun is to 
the front but a little to one side of you. 
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shade, sunlight and shadows 
Now~click vour shutter as 
that team of horses nears ) 
and you will have a snow pic- 
ture worthwhile. But her 
me give you.a word of advice! 
Don't stand in the” middl 
the road to take this pict 
Step a little to one side. Th: 
a reason for that which I |} 
to talk of later, but just 
remember that you'll always 
like any picture of a path or 
road better taken at an ar 
“But,” you say, “‘T like t 
beautiful smoothness of 
snow. Can I never tak 
Must I always break it up to 
get anything attractive?” 
not always where you 
utilize shadows. Shad 
make contrasts, just as rough- 
ness does. Watch your tree 
shadows. _ They often make 
fascinating and interesting pat- 
terns on the snow surface 
The proper exposure needs a 
word said for it! Just take into 
consideration that while the 
winter sun is weaker than the 
summer, any white object 
even a dress, is a reflector of 
light. The snow therefore is a 
powerful reflector and greatly 
increases the amount of your 
light. ‘Therefore shorten your exposure. 
Kither stop down your lens (which remem- 
ber, makes greater detail in your pictur 
or shorten the time of the “snap’’ itself 
It takes a bit more courage and enthu- 
siasm to go adventuring on a stormy day 
but when vou bring home pictures that 
really look like the thing you saw instead 
of a few white ghosts of pictures, it’s worth 
it!—Ruth A. Nichols. 


WHO LIKES A PONY? 
What thrilling, wholesome sport it is 
to canter thru the fields on your very own 
pony! And endless errands 

















of this fog unless you use the 
proper precautions. Always 
protect your camera lens 
with some sort of a hood—a 
lens sunbonnet it might also 
be called. A lens hood can be 
purchased but it is simply and 
easily made. Take a thin 
piece of black cardboard, roll 
it into a semi-cornucopia, and 
then cut off the pointed end 
to fit over the edge of your 
lens or over your whole 
camera if you have the box 











and odd jobs about the farn 
are easier and more pleasant 
if there is a pony to ride or 
drive. 

These tiny horses range in 
size from midgets to a point 
where they might properly 
be called a_ horse. Most 
authorities draw the line of 
distinction at 14% hands. (: 
hand is four inches.) On the 
farm where there are m 
light tasks for a pony 
larger type may be more use- 
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type. A bit of adhesive tape 
will hold it in place. The 
hood should project all around 
the lens. Make it at least six inches deep 
but it can be deeper—any -depth in fact 
so long as it does not protrude into the 
picture itself. 

Now you are ready! It is a wonderful, 
sunshiny day, The snow stretches before 
you in miniature mountains of gleaming 
whiteness. Could anything be lovelier 
than that smooth stretch of road as yet 
unbroken by a single wagon track! Time 
was when you would not have hesitated 
to ‘‘snap’’ it but past experience has made 
You know only too well that 


you wary. 





A snappy team of Shetlands 


Your camera in other words points almost 


(not quite) toward the sun’s rays. (Take 
care that they do not shine into the 
lens). 


Now look! Do you see the shadows 
down there in the ruts and in the little 
hollows and pockets and valleys of snow? 
Do you see the lovely outline of sunlight 
tipping the hillocks and knolls of white? 
As you see it this time, so also will the 
camera because you have that very neces- 
sary quality in photography, contrast— 
that is the proper amount of light and 





ful, but as a playmate for 
small children, the Shetland 
has no equals. 

Shetland ponies have been raised for 
centuries in the cold, almost barren islands 
known as the Shetland Islands, a northern 
group of the British Isles. Feed is too 
scarce to provide a living for larger horses, 
consequently the pony is the beast ol 
burden there. Importations to America 
were made probably thirty-five years ago. 

In America a pony cannot bé registered 
if it is more than ten hands and two inches 
in height. The weight should run around 
300 to 400 pounds. In type, ponies n 
be found blocky like (Cont. on p. ¢ 
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WHICH REWARD DO YOU WANT? 


Your Choice Sent Prepaid—Mail the Coupon Now 


Each of the rewards offered on this page is guaran- 
teed to be first class in every way and to give you com- 


plete satisfaction. 


t 


Our_easy plan will enable you to get the rewards vou 
want Without spending any of your own money. 
sands of boys and girls, men and women, have secured 
these rewards from us and we have hundreds of letters 










shooter. 


Thou- 


rewards they wanted. 


want to get first. 





Hamilton 
Hunting Rifle 


_ This is not a toy but a regular 22-Caliber Hunting Rifle, 
guaranteed in every way to be absolutely safe, reliable, and an accurate 


It is chambered for 22-caliber long or short rim fire cartridges, 
and is 30 inches long over all; barrel, tapered, 16 inches. 





1,000-Shot 


Daisy Air Rifle 


Shoots 1,000 times without reloading. Lever action, round tapering barrel, nickeled 


and polished, automatic shot retainer, walnut stock, full finish. 
Accurate and powerful. 


rifles made. 


Any boy would 


One of the best air 
be delighted with one. 





This Pen is made with 


Lever Self-Filling Fountain Pen 

14-karat gold. 
made of good grade Para rubber, highly vulcanized and polished, beautifully chased. 
It is a self-filler and has the new patent non-leakable safety cap, making it clean, 


a generous-sized point of 


The holder 18 


quick and convenient—no mussing of fingers or clothes. 









Roll Film Camera 


This Camera is easy to operate and takes ex- 
cellent pictures, 24%4x3%4 inches in size. 


posures without reloading. 
cellent quality lens and two 


or unloaded in full daylight. 


standard film cartridges which may be loaded 


Betty Lou 
This doll walks, talks, 


Six ex- 
Equipped with ex- 
view finders. Uses 





telling us how well pleased they are with them 
were surprised, as you will be, how easy it was to get the 


by every member of the family. 


nings. 
fitted with the famous round corner 
white maple rim, 


They 


Be sure to check in the coupon below the reward you 
If you'll do this and send the coupon 


at once, we'll send you the Clutch Pencil free for prompt- 
ness. 





Carrom and Crokinole 


Board 


This Game Board will be enjoyed 
With 
you can pass many pleasant eve- 
Board is 20 inches square, 


Complete equipment 
57 different 


furnished for playing 57 


games. 








Guarantee 


Every article is carefully ex- 
amined and tested before being 
sent out. However, sometimes a 
defective article will get by the 
inspector, while others are dam 
aged in the mails. In such cases 
notify us and we will send some 
other article offered for a like 
amount or pay cash comnfission 
at the regular rate instead. 








This Clutch 


If you are really interested in one of the other 
Rewards and return the coupon at once. 









a 
Pencil FREE 


sleeps, and will more than 
delight any little girl that 
gets it. Nearly sixteen 
inches tall and is beauti- 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 
158 Success Building, 





fully and 


tically unbreakable. 
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E. T. Meredith, Pub., 


completely 
dressed. This doll is prac- 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Des Moines, lowa 
Dear Sir: 


I am very much interested in securing the reward I 


have checked below. Please send me complete details 
of your liberal offer. Also send me the Clutch Pencil 


__Daisy Air Rifle 
__Fountain Pen 
__Betty Lou 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| ol 
| Free for promptness. 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 





Roll Film Camera 


___Hamilton Hunting Rifle 


__Carrom and Crokinole 
Board 
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Service All the Way 


An -Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Ir 1s impossible for a 
railroad train or a 

ship to call at the 
doorsteps of its passengers 
when they wish to take a 
journey. To take even a 
trolley or bus ride, one must 
go to some definite point 
where the conveyance stops. 
On the other hand, the tele- 
phone goes all the way to 
meet the public’s conve- 
nience. 

Each telephone call may 
be compared to a taxicab, 
whose destination is con- 
trolled by the subscriber. 
The telephone company ex- 
tends its wires to the homes 
and offices of those who de- 
sire service, placing its tele- 
phones within immediate 
reach. The call is made at 
the time, from the point, 


and to the place that 

the subscriber desires. 

He speaks to the per- 
son he wants—wherever he 
may be. 

At the disposal of each 
telephone subscriber are the 
talking channels of the en- 
tire Bell System. He may 
make a call a few or thou- 
sands of miles, and. he may 
extend his voice to any 
point, to any person who 
has a telephone. 

This is the essence of 
communication. Because of 
it, the number of telephones 
has increased in the last five 
years three times as fast as 
population. Because of it, 
the Bell System carries more 
than twenty billion mes- 
sages in the course of a 
year. 
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For a 





hes. 


Magnificent 
Watch Chaio 
REE! 


time we are 
offering an ex- 
quisite watch 
chain FRE 
rite atonce— 
while this offer 


Lifetime Watch! 
fi Bac 


Sent for 


STUDEBAKER! 21 


The Insured Watch |Jevels 


Only $1.00 down! Balanceineasymonthly 

ayments, So we insure it for your 
ifetime. 21 Ruby and Sapphire Jewels. 8 
adjustments including heat, cold, iso- 
chronism and 5 positions, Amazingly 
accurate. Sold direct from factory at 
lowest prices. You save at least 30%. 
Over 100,000sold. Investigate! 


Write for FREE CATALOG 

end at once for our $1.00 down offer and 
beautiful six color catalog showing 60 new- 
E. est Art Beauty cases. Latest designsin yel- 
low gold, green gold and white gold effects. 
Men's strap watches and Ladies’ bracelet 
watches also. Special salenowon. Write! 














limited 


STUDEBAKER WATCH CO., Dept. H-727 South Bend, Indiana 


WATCHES * DIAMONDS @ JEWELRY 


Canadian Address— Windsor, Ontario 











NEW! A BIG HIT! 


The Little 


Wilse wseliag 
with the 


Protection 


Atlast! A checkwriterat every- 
body’s price! Sells for $12.50. 
more than larger machines cost- 
ing hundreds! Our salesmen 
cleaning up! 


The Arnold Features 
1, Pocket size convenience. 
2. Handsome nickel plated alue 
minum. 
8. Light weight. Easy to op- 
erate, 
4, Prints and cutscharacters in 
acid proof ink. 
5. Unlimited capacity. Low cost, 
Easy to ink. 
6. Guaranteed for 6 years. Nothing to get out of order. 
FREE SAMPLE OFFER! Saiesmen! Here's the biggest selling 
roposition of the year for you. Weneertal cogertannty Gis very 


iberal commissions to district mi 3 


THE ARNCLD CHECKWRITER CO., Inc., Dept, 33, 
FLINT, MICHIGAN 
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WHEN THE SEPARATOR HUMS 


The hum of cream separators means 
steady income to the farmer using the: 
rovided the machine is treated rig); 
When neglected, it may waste m: 
dollars’ worth of valuable butte: 
before the owner realizes there is a | 

Clarence and Lawrence Parker, 
happen to be twins, live on a farn 
Buchanan county, lowa. Their interest 
in dairy cattle and milk testing led them 
to investigate the work of cream seja- 
rators. One neighbor’s separator they 
found was making a monthly loss of 
$14.99 on 150 pounds of milk separated 
daily. Then they worked out a 4-H club 
demonstration on how to properly operate 














Clarence and Lawrence Parker 


a cream separator. This demonstration 
won them trips to the Iowa state fair, to 
the annual roundup of Middle West 
club teams at Sioux City and to the 
National Dairy Show. 

Losses, they explained, may be due to 
mechanical faults or to faulty operation. 
Mechanical losses result from improper 
alignment, careless assembly of parts, 
insufficient lubrication, wrong adjust- 
ment, improper rate of flow and too low a 
temperature. Faulty operation consists 
of wrong speed of bowl, careless flushing 
and lack of cleanliness. 

To maintain balance of the bowl, they 
say, see that the machine stands level 
Very thin cardboard should be placed 
beneath the base and adjusted until the 
machine is level. Then sree the sepa- 
rator securely to the floor. In assembling 
the bowl, do it according to the manu- 
facturer’s instructions and be sure the 
dises are in right. Tighten the lock nut 
properly and be sure the bow! drops down 
on the spindle of machines so constructed 
Vibration mixes the cream and milk caus- 
ing a loss of butterfat. 

Lack of oil throws the bowl out of 
balance and shortens the life of the ma- 
chine. And be sure you use the right 
grade. Heavy oil soon gums the gears 
Separate a 30 percent cream and have th 
milk at 98 degrees. When it falls below S80 
degrees, it must be warmed to get clean 
separation. 

Speed, the boys explained, probably 
has the greatest influence on efficient 
separation. Use a watch frequently to 
time the speed and a speed indicator is 
still better. A woman or child is not 
strong enough to turn a separator and 
maintain the proper speed. Too much 
flush water will lower the test of cream 
and too little leaves considerable butter- 
fat in the machine. When you can see the 
bulge in the separator tank, stop turning 
and when the milk is all out, pour in 
flush water on side of tank opposite the 
faucet. Close faucet when the cream spout 
shows water. 

Cream loss, the boys find, is three times 
as great in an unclean machine as in one 

















washed each time it is used. When wash- 
ing, remove the separator slime and wash 
the parts in lukewarm water which con- 
tains washing powder. Then rotate discs 
in scalding water and place on the aerating 
rock. Fold rubber rings and roll in water 
but never scald or pull the rubber. 


GIRL RUNS FARM 


The story of how a fourteen-year-old 
Arkansas girl, helping her blind father, is 
operating a farm and showing profits is 
contained in the annual report of Jefferson 
county’s 4-H farm _ clubs. Vivian 
Hawkins, county home demonstration 
agent and Waldo Frazier, assistant county 
farm agent, have 440 boys and girls under 
their care as members of the many poultry 
and canning clubs which have been organ- 
ized in the county. 

The most interesting of their reports is 
the record made by Inez Lemmonds. 
Her father is blind and the little girl 
operates the farm. With the assistance 
of a brother who is younger than she, 100 
bushels of corn and two bales of cotton 
were produced this year. The little girl 
did all of the plowing in making the crop. 
She also raised fifty-six chickens, sold 
twenty-seven of them for a total of $15.50 
and has twenty-nine on hand. From the 
sale of eggs and chickens she made a 
net profit of $34.13. 

Inez entered two pens of her Rhode 
Island reds in the poultry show and won 
four prizes. She was awarded first prize 
for the best cockerel, first for the best pul- 
let, second for another*cockerel and third 
prize for a pullet.—Mrs. M. L. B., Ark. 


A GOOD FRIEND 

This is Hilton 
Wolfe, one of our 
Ohio friends who likes 
to read. He has been 
interested in Success- 
ful Farming for a long 
time. Last summer 
he raised sixty chick- 
ens from which he 
made $25. His Ger- 
man police dog is his 
favorite pet. 




















WHO LIKES A PONY? 


Continued from page 62 

draft horses or as fine-boned as light 
harness horses. A good pony is like a good 
horse except he is smaller. Because of the 
hard conditions under which these ponies 
developed in their native home, they are 
very rugged and require small amounts of 
feed which they can largely find for them- 
selves if given half a chance. 

Besides the Shetland there is the 
Hackney, which is just a small Hackney 
horse with extremely high and beautiful 
ction, 
vhich represents a class rather than a 
reed. The Exmoor pony, the Dartmoor, 
the Arab and Indian ponies, broncos, or 
mustangs are all recognized. It is likely 
that the broncos and Indian ponies trace 
their origin-to horses brought to America 
by early Spanish explorers. 


TREES BREATHE IN WINTER 


During the bitter cold weather of 
vinter, do the bare trees breathe? Charles 
\. Gillett of the North Dakota agricul- 
tural college says they do. In the summer 
the leaves do the breathing, but in winter 
the bark must do it. Just look closely at 
the twigs of a tree and find the little raised 
lots on the surface. These are the tenta- 

es or breathing spores. 

Nebraska farm boys and girls to the 

imber of 7,497 enrolled in 4-H club work 

1926. Of that number 72.65 percent 
ompleted the work. 


a a 


Then there is the Welsh pony, | 
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The World’s Fastest 
Hot Breakfast 





Quick-cooking oats with that marvelous 
Quaker flavor—Get QUICK QUAKER 


ERE is quick cooking in oats 
plus the world’s supreme oat 
flavor —real Quaker flavor. And 
that is the important thing in oats. 


Once you taste Quaker flavor, 
ordinary oats never again satisfy. 
That toasty deliciousness is world 


famous. No other oats can boast it. 


It is due to special Quaker mill- 
ing processes. Processes, too, 
which retain much of the “bulk” 
of oats. And thus makes laxatives 
less often needed. 


the 
protein, carbohydrates and impor- 


Processes which combine 
tant Vitamine B of oats into an 


excellently balanced food. 


THE QUAKER OATS 


That is why millions now start 
their days with QUICK QUAKER. 
Cooks An 3 to 5 minutes — faster 
than toast. 


Cheaper Than Substitutes 


Get genuine Quick Quaker. Comes 
in full 55-ounce (3 full pounds and 
7 ounces) packages. That means 
over 30% more oats per package 
than many substitutes. Hence 
real Quaker costs 
LESS. Thus, if 
you accept a sub- 
stitute you alone 
are the loser. Look 
always for the 
printed weight 
on all oats that 





you buy. 
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Axe handles 
do loosen. 
But you can 
tighten a 
Plumb—just 
by turning 
the screws. 
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Sat Farm chopping — the =. 
expert woodsman’s Axe 


HEN you reach for your axe, 

you want to start cutting.... 
without waiting to grind a dull edge 
-... without having to wedge a 
loose handle. 


Pick the axe that expert woodsmen 
use—the Plumb. 


The Plumb edge stays sharp; 
special analysis steel, tempered the 
Plumb way, gives a hard, lasting edge. 


The Plumb head can be tight- 
ened; all axe handles shrink and 
loosen. But a Plumb can be tightened 
again just by turning the screws. (A 
Plumb patent.) Your axe is always 
balanced—always safe to swing. 


A Plumb Axe is one solid piece of 
steel. No weld to break out in use. 
Head toughened for heavy pounding; 
edge tapered for fast cutting; eye 
spring-tempered to resist stretching. 


Swing it! Learn how a real axe 
can cut. 


The Plumb is the axe with the 
Red Handle and Black Head that 
you see in all hardware stores. 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


PLUMB 


DOUBLE LIFE 


Hammers Hatchets 


Files Sledges Axes 
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TWIN BOYS AND TWIN CROPS 


Kenneth and Keith Foster are ty 
Illinois boys engaged in producing a ty 
crop, sweet clover and honey. In the | 
of 1925 these boys invested $14.40 
eight tons of crushed limestone to sweete: 
a two-acre patch of ground to be seeded 
to wheat. This was only a corner of 
huge field but it came up close to the 
house. The following spring they seeded 
the patch with sweet clover in the wheat 
and it took hold and grew nicely. So they 
looked about for a twin crop for the sweet 
clover. 

Down in a hedge on the first day « 
July they found a huge swarm of bees 
that had wandered from some apia 
The boys rounded up a hive and brush: 
them in and they seemed satisfied, going 
immediately to work. The clover blos- 
somed and the bees visited it freely. Lat: 
in August the boys examined their stand 
and removed ninety pounds of clover 
honey. At a very conservative estimate it 
was worth twenty cents a pound. The: 
the late growing season helped the clover 
along until the bees not only had stored 
a winter supply for themselves but had so 
perfectly fertilized that first year’s crop of 
sweet clover that it produced fourteen 
bushels of seed when cut and threshed 
The clover seed will bring anywhere be- 
tween $6 and $9 a bushel.—J. L. P., Ill 


KNOT IN CORD TRICK 


Can you tie a knot in a piece of string 
without letting go of either end? This 
is one of the tricks used by trick medi- 
ums. The method is so simple that you 
can perform it at any evening’s enter- 
tainment. 

The method is shown in the illustra- 
tion. Place your arms folded as shown 








the mysterious 
4nof Fed it cord 











on the table. Have one end of the string 
in each hand. Merely unfolding the 
arms and drawing them out will tie the 


knot as shown. —D. R. V., Nebr. 

















Ida May and Louise Kent, New 
Madrid county, Missouri, are the girls 
you see here with their sow, I. M. Giantess 
She’ raised them five pigs last summer 
One has been sold and four good ones are 
still in the herd. Last fall their sow far- 
rowed six good pigs and is raising them all 
The girls fed a slop made of shorts and 
corn. 















PRACTICAL USES FOR ELEC- 
TRICITY 
Continued from page 14 


especially where heating of the house is 
important in winter by the kitchen stove, 
or when there is no other supply of hot 
reservoir water. Such a cook stove is ideal 
for summer when the kitchen should be 
kept cool, and for winter when the kitchen 
needs to be kept warm. 

In the Roy Lawhorn home, Garner, | 
Iowa, project, the electric range current 
cost for 98 kwh $5,80 from October 23rd 
to November 21st, 1925, for a family of 
four. Two farm women on the Renner, 
South Dakota, project, set their electric 
ranges aside and put the wood or coal 
range in for the winter, but neither would 
think of giving up the electric range for 
summer use. 

Miriam Rapp, at the Iowa state college, 
has been experimenting with electric 
ranges to determine how best to handle 
them. “Bills for cooking for families of | 
the same size have been found to vary | 
from 67.6 to 157.5 kilowatt hours a 
month.”” Some electric ranges are not op- | 
erated efficiently. The current can be 
turned off and the heat will continue for 
some minutes. This can be utilized to boil 
vegetables or water at no cost. Some 
ranges have better insulated ovens than 
others with a big difference in the cost of 
operation. Baking potatoes will cost 
twice as much in one poorly insulated 
as in an oven well insulated. Here, too, 
the cook can save current by making a 
baking job of it and use the oven freely 
for baking when it is once heated, for it 
takes considerable “juice,” or any fuel for 
any kind of stove, to get the oven hot, but 
when watched, the current can be cut off | 
and expense stopped while the food in the 
oven can go on baking for a long time. 
And it makes a difference in cost of current 
in simply boiling water in a tea kettle 
whether the kettle is aluminum, granite, 
or something else. The aluminum quickly 
lets the heat pass into the water. Proper 
kind of cooking utensils will save electric 
bills where an electric range is used. An 
electric fireless cooker is very economical 
in cost of operation. It is the same prin- 
ciple as having a well-insulated baking 
oven, and turning the current off to let 
captive heat do a lot of the cooking. By 
reducing the amount of water in boiling 
vegetables, and having tight-fitting covers, | 
fuel or current consumption may be re- 
duced sixteen percent. 

By such economic use of electrical equip- | 
ment more uses may be made of electricity 
at no additional cost, while if the current 
is wasted and economy is essential, it re- 
duces the uses that may be made of this | 
servant. Electricity lends itself as nothing | 
else does, to automatic operation in many 
ways. There are automatic electric irons 
that snap on and off the current so the 
worker can go on without pulling out the 
plug to prevent overheating of the iron. 

Electric lights in the henhouse have 
proved very profitable in winter months, 
if otherwise the poultry house and feed | 
are the kind that induce laying. These 
lights can be automatically turned off by 
clockwork so as to eliminate the hazard of 
forgetfulness. 

The electric incubator and brooder 
heat is controlled by a thermostat which 
gives the eggs and the chicks the desired 
steady heat. One woman told me that 
the current was off for nine hours once 
when the incubator was in use. She 
thought her hatch was ruined, but the 
chicks came all right. She kept the heat in 
and there was no loss. Again it was a case 
of good insulation. 

Electric refrigerators work automatical- 

Every farm needs refrigeration. 
Every woman who has one is enthusiastic 
about it. It maintains an even temperature | 
and a much lower temperature than can be | 
secured by ice. There is no comparison 
between the two systems of cooling for | 
household or dairy purposes. | 
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The freight service rendered by the 
railways in 1926 was the best in history. 


Traffic was the largest ever handled, 
the increase over the previous high 
record being the greatest that has oc- 
curred in any year since 1917. 


The movement of this enormous traf- 
fic presented many difficult problems, 
but was accomplished without the de- 
lays and “car shortages” that used to 
cause farmers and other shippers such 
trouble and losses. 


This great improvement in transporta- 
tion service has been made possible by 
the investment of five billion dollars of 
new capital in the railways since they 
were returned to private operation in 
1920. This new capital has provided 
15,000 larger and more powerful loco- 
motives, and 830,000 larger and better 
freight cars. It has added tracks, en- 
larged terminals and made many other 
kinds of improvements. 


The average return earned by all the 
western railways on the total invest- 
ment in their properties in 1926 was 
only 4.6 per cent. During the last five 
years the return earned by them has 
averaged only 3.7 per cent. 


The large investment of capital in 
the railways within recent years has 
been made with the hope and expec- 
tation that, in the long run, they would 
be allowed to earn, on the average, a 
fair return. It cannot be continued un- 
less a fair return is earned. 


If the present good service is to be 
maintained the facilities of the railways 
must continue to be enlarged and im- 
proved. Good and adequate freight 
service is of vital importance to farmers 
and all other producers and shippers. 


The Best Railway 
Service in 
History 


WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


740 Transportation Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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etal Ridge 


At the left is Fig. 3. Below is shown Fig. 5. Itis 
the large self-feeder for hogs 
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CROSS SECTION SELF FEEDER For CATTLE- 


Let Self-feeders Save Your Time 
They Are Easy to Build 


By W. A. FOSTER 















IVESTOCK feeding is the leading road to prosperity for the from ends to middle cross support to prevent end racking. All 
American farmer. Grain products marketed thru the medi- _joints should be securely nailed and bolts across the ends will 
um of pork and beef have brought greater returns than _ prevent spreading. 

selling the grain direct. Since labor is a large item in feeding, feed- The combination bunk shown in Figure 2 is similar to the 

lot equipment which will reduce the labor requirements insures _regular bunk with roughage rack above. The posts are placed 

greater profits. In addition to saving labor, the wastage of grain at the ends and at the midpoint. They are of sufficient length to 
and roughage placed in bunks or feeders 







































































may be materially reduced. Furthermore, : ‘ 
the manure can be saved so it may be rene Oe ee i 
hauled to the fields, thereby returning to (4 —<———$_$=$———ff\) F [ol i oe oe — 
the soil plant food whic sh is often wasted. LL GNZ7ZIESSW77 2IESSW777 BSS YY | Se ee a eee 
Grain, ensilage and roughage such as as 2S PERO pase Bas X 2"x @" = = 
clover or alfalfa and fodder is the usual 96 eee ae reed || oe nn 
ration of beef cattle. In addition, prepared 1 a ee ; NV ft _e ie i 
feeds and meals are oftentimes used in Vj) sas m Ky | ee 
varying quantities. Whether grain and LL4- ze \Y N} me? 
roughage is fed from one bunk, or sepa- bar = Ye N/ fi v" | 
rately, is the individual feeder’s problem. fe ———— : L i} / 
A combination bunk will care for most //j~ ae POSTS } {i 
conditions. Frequently, however, the — 
cattle are grain fed while grazing. The Enp View Sipe View 
simple bunk shown in Figure 1 is prefer- Fig. 1. Grain bunk for cattle 


able for this. This bunk is built in units 
of 12 to 16 feet so stock length materials 
may be used, and of a width of 3 feet and 4 feet for stability, so carry the top rail upon which the slats are supported. These 
it is not easily upset. The height will vary, depending upon the slats are spaced 5 to 6 inches apart so hay will not be pulled out 
size of cattle. in bunches and trampled underfoot. These slats are nailed to a 
Four short posts usually 4x4 inches are used, set in 1144 feet to beveled 2x4-inch piece on the floor of the bunk. Any shattered 
2 feet from the ends. The floor should be built of 2-inch matched __ seed or leaves fall thru into the trough where it is easily reached 
material with 2x6-inch sides. Cross-brace the posts with a brace _ by the cattle. The part of the eet outside of the basket, the 
woe is used for grain. 
ile self- feeding of cattle is not gener- 

















































































































a si ot | ally practiced, it is being successfully done 

- g2'x6" eal | _| by omg cattle ang with splendid 

I t— =Rii| ~, 4: a results t is necessary, however, to use 

SS ~~ SS x — extreme precautions when beginning 30 

; | States 2nate tA a\\ ay Vj a — will not eat too much and 
} 5 to © inches Vj 8 . d ounder. 

/| apart | / ‘ \ / j The cattle self-feeder should be large, 

3 | 5 y © | } (| |/ strong, and built low down, so it will not 

b/ | ‘ | 4 Y YK upset readily in wind or from the cattle 

y) / \ / crowding (Figure 3). If in a permanent 

NW 1 \ | Vy »f \ Ht \\ / location, the posts may be set in the 

=~ ttt tt ab A_|\ ground. When moved from place to place, 

4 pe -- 352 - -- Sp ----3--- = Sh L = mE Be use sills or runners. 

a ge nse A capacity of 100 bushels or more 18 

ax or 4] a 2% A" a desired so the frequency of refilling is re- 

H/ NS Ny — os duced. The filling is usually done from the 

Fig. 2 IN “4 Sirs /, ends, which insures greater storm protec- 

4 / N Mg es v/ tion since roof doors often leak. The roof 

y/ La A" 4” Postel a should extend over the trough to shut out 

. ul rain and snow. When the permanent 















“SIDE View: ‘Section: “eEnd Views feeder is usedina (Continued on page 78 
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LWAYS in the lead since 
they built the first farm 
tractor more than twen- 

ty-five years ago—always first in 
powerful performance—now 
Hart-Parr is making for the 
American farmer a still greater 
tractor with more power than 
ever. 


Always famous for its amazing 
dependability, accessibility for 
repairs, and long life, the new 
Hart-Parr—greatest of all farm 
tractors—is still more dependable, 
still more accessible, which means 
still more years of service. And 
this is said despite the fact that 
there are Hart-Parrs still operat- 
ing after more than twenty years 
of farm work. 


Always the most economical 
tractor to operate, today many 
Hart-Parrs are being run on low- 
price fuel; their owners in some 
cases being able to cut their costs 


ee oe 


CHARLES 
TOUNDERS OF THE TRACTOR 


PARR 
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A Still Greater Hart-Parr With More Power 
Than Fver From Low-Price Fuel 

















in half. This unusual economy is 
made possible by fresh-oil lubri- 
cation, an outstanding Hart-Parr 
feature. 

At Charles City, Iowa, on 
August 26, 1926, a Hart-Parr 
pulled a 10-foot double disc, a 
10-foot drill, and a 10-foot spike- 
tooth harrow; discing, drilling and 
dragging—three operations at one 
time—using only 1.08 gallons of 
fuel, which cost 10.8 cents, thus 
establishing a fuel economy rec- 
ord for three tillage operations on 
freshly plowed land. 


CITY ,. 





Although the farmer cannot as 
yet control his markets, he can 
control his césts by using depend- 
able Hart-Parr power for every 
belt and draw bar job on his 
farm. The Hart-Parr booklet, 
“How To Cut The Costs” tells 
how to make the farm pay. You 
cannot afford to miss this vital 
story of economical operation, 
Send the coupon today and the 
booklet will be sent to you free 
by return mail. 





HART-PARR COMPANY 
Charles City, Iowa 
Department K 





Please send me, free, your new booklet, 
*“*How To Cut The Costs.”’ 
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Cattleman’s and Ranch- 

man’s Knife. Three 

blades —a large clip blade 

for hard use, a sheepfoot 

or tobacco blade, anda 

correctly shaped surgical \\ 

blade for altering, etc. 

Stag handle. Nickel Sil- 

ver linings, bolsters and shield. Length, 
closed, 3% inches. Price $2.50. 


KNIVES THAT BELONG 
ON EVERY FARM 


HE FARMER and stockman puts his pocket 
knife to daily use, and often to hard use. He 
needs a knife with the finest steel in the blades 
of sturdy construction; and designed especially to 
suit his needs. That’s why he needs a Remington. 


Remington Knives are scientifically designed for 
cattlemen, stockmen, farmers, ranchers, sheepmen 
and hog raisers. Each has a correctly shaped blade 
for farm surgery, docking, dewlapping, marking 
or altering that make clean, quick-healing inci- 
sions. Other blades for general use. The blade 
steel is scientifically and uniformly hardened and 
tempered. The cutting edges are keen, strong 
and durable. 


Knives with linings, bolsters and shields of nickel 
silver will not rust or corrode—preventing blood 
poisoning—a strong feature of the Remington Line. 


Remington Stockmen’s Knives are made in many 
styles, sizes and blade combinations, at prices 
that please. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INC. 
25 Broadway Established 1816 | New York City 


Remington, 


© 1927 R. A. Co. 
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SHOTGUNS_GAME LOADS _CUTLERY__CASH REGISTERS 








MORE 
WOOL 


from same sheep 


Stewart Shearing Machines get more woo) 
, labor 





from the same sheep. Save time 
oney, 8 about the amazing new 
Stewart safety comb. Can’t cut the sheep. 
Will shear more sheep than any other comb 
mace. 
Use a Stewart No. 9 Machine to shear 
sheep or goats. Be: . y tot 
and use. .' 
dealer or send us $2.00 with order an 
will ship direct. Pay small balance on 
arrival. 
F REE Get a copy of this book. Contains much valuable 
BOOK information and many hints on how to increase 
your profits from live stock. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 5596 Roosevelt Road,Chicago 


World’s largest makers of Shearing and Clipping Machines 














ey r™ 
“Good to the 
Last Drop” 


« 


Feed this Meal 


lo Save money 


raction of what your 
milk is worth. Easy to 
feed. Raises big healthy 
s. Used and endorsed 
arms. 


Just a bit but enough to show quality. Send now, 


Blatchford Calf Meal Co. wabtliaan us. 





0 | C and CHESTER WHITE BOARS— 
- 7 


Bred gilts: (Pigs $10 each. No kin. 


Prolific, large kind 


Fred Ruebush, 


Pedigreed. 


7 Write f 
oO. I. Cc. HOGS on time tA dsy Book 
Originators and most extensive breeders. 


Sciota, Iilinois | THE L. B. SILVER, CU., Box 45, Salem, Ohio 
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LONG FEEDS AND FALL MARKETS 


In the cornbelt corn is plentiful and 


| we have been told that grass beef is in- 


ferior. The ome’ thing is to full feed 

e winter and sell in the 
spring when everyone else is selling. It 
takes a brave man to oppose the way of 
the crowd. That there may be profit in 
it is indicated by the experience of H. J. 
Gramlich at the Nebraska experiment 
station in 1925. That year a lot of cattle 
‘was roughed thru the winter on half feed 
and finished for the August market. The 
profit realized was $29 to $33 per head as 
compared to a profit of $3.45 each on sim- 
ilar calves finished and marketed in May. 
It must be understood that these cattle 
sold on an unusually favorable market, 
but what can be expected regularly from 
this practice? 

It is known that the market is full of 
corn fat cattle in the spring while in late 
July and August there is regularly the 
report. “‘Few cornfeds here, save for 
some warmed up loads.” There should 
be a premium in price for well finished 

shipped at that time, and there is. 

To give a very sketchy idea of the differ- 
ence in values for the months of May and 
August, I have taken the Omaha Journal- 
Stockman issues of the 10th, 15th, and 
20th of those months for the last four 
years, and compared the top and bottom 
prices reported for the four grades of 
finished steers. In 1923 choice to prime 
steers were selling $1.81 to $2.03 per hun- 
dredweight higher in August than in May. 
In 1924 the difference was from 53 cents to 


| 70 cents, but was less rather than more 


and the next year, in 1925, the spread 


| compared with 1923, being $1.75 to $2.33 


higher in August than in May for choice 
to prime steers. In 1926 the fall market 
was again favorable. 

Thus in only one year of the past four 
the August price was lower than the May 
for better cattle. Over the four years in 
question choice to prime steers were 58 
cents higher in August; good to choice 
cattle 76 cents to $1.11 higher, this being 
the most favored group; fair to good steers 
appreciating less, 21 cents to 70 cents 
between May and August; and common to 
fair steers selling only 4 cents to 37 cents 
higher in te later months. 

“hese figures are not taken from enough 
years or over enough days to be conclusive 
but they indicate the margin that exists, 
and, further, show the distinction between 
the grades of cattle. Early runs of grass 
animals are coming in, the hot weather 
has reduced beef consumption and for the 
commoner grades of fat cattle there is 
not so much demand. If you would feed 
thru the summer be sure to have animals 
of quality. 

To one who proposes to finish his steers 
for the fall market, there are several plans 
open but I shall outline only the one used 
by Gramlich at the Nebraska station in 
1925. ‘The calves came from the range 
country in October and were put in dry 
lot on a ration of alfalfa hay, corn silage, 
and a limited feed of shelled corn. For the 
200 days before May 16th when other 
full fed lots were marketed, they got 6 
pounds of corn, 15 pounds of silage and 
4.7 pounds of alfalfa hay daily, putting on 
a gain of 1.74 pounds per head. At the 


| end of the 200 days this lot was divided, 


one-half being kept in dry lot and the 
other half going on sudan pasture with a 
full feed of corn. 

The pasture calves continued to gain 
134 pounds per day and those in dry lot, 
which were eating 5 pounds more corn per 
day per head, increased their daily gaing 
to 2.06 pounds each. At the end of 70 
days the cattle were sold on the Omaha 


market and tho the dry lot animals 
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brought 25 cents more per hundredweight, 






























2 many buyers and yard men were unable to 
tell which had been in dry lot and which 
on pasture. The sudan pasture saved 126 
pounds of corn and 67 pounds of alfalfa 
TS hay in putting on 100 pounds of beef. 
nd Since three animals were pastured per 
in- acre, one acre of pasture replaced 174 
ed pounds of corn and 89 pounds of alfalfa 
the per month. At the prices then current, 
It the pasture returned approximately $9 
of per acre per month. 
in Another way of stating the amount of 
J. feed consumed is to say that the pasture 
ant calves ate 37.5 bushels of corn in 275 days 
tle and weighed 867 pounds while the dry lot 
‘ed ones consumed 44 bushels and put on cor- 
‘he respondingly more weight, (891 pounds). 
ag Calves full fed for the 200 days had eaten 
m- 26.4 bushels of corn and weighed, when 
ay. sold, 795 pounds. It seems that it took 
tle about the same amount of corn to finish 
et, the steer whether on full feed or half-fed 
om and finished on pasture, or 7 bushels more 
if half-fed thru the winter and finished 
of in dry lot; and experienced cattle men 
ate had trouble in telling pasture from lot 
che finished cattle. With the good cattle the 
for feeder can afford to consider the lighter 
ild feed and longer feed for that 50 cents to 
ed $1 per hundredweight price advantage. 
is. What of the other myths concerning 
er- animals finished on grass (good grass of 
nd course)? There was no definitely noted 
al- difference in the color of the fat between 
nd the lots. The pasture calves shrunk 57 
ur percent or about half that of the dry lot 
ym ealves, 1.34 percent in shipping to Omaha. 
of They dressed equally well—grass calves 
me 57.24 percent and dry lot calves 56.88 
in- percent cold weights. Could the consumer 
LV. tell it in the taste? I remember sitting at 
to a table with about fourteen experienced 
re cattle and meat men, including college 
ad deans and meat instructors in 1924, and , 
3: being served two steaks. One came from Ou 
ice a good range animal that had never 
-et eaten corn and the other from a good, 
purebred heifer fed 100 days in the dry lot. 
ur Not one was sure of the distinction, and 
ay our guesses were about equally divided r 
in - lag right and wrong.—W. H. F., ~ 
58 Nebr. & 
ice gegen ar gE ’ 
~ WHEN SILAGE RUNS LOW T’S tough luck to hawe Ss 
ors Many : nae with a silo has been water pipes freeze solid a 
its confronted by the question of whether to ‘ it’ 
to sell his steers too early, because his supply conan ea and burst, but it’s a whole N 
ts i slags Wan Soe Se UY i | MaMiscered in the. | Lot tougher not to have a 
shiit them to a legume hay in the middle . 
gh or voward the last of the feeding period. U.§. Patent Office, | Walworth STILLSON, Or a | 
ve That cattle can be sta on a full feed and in foreign ; i 
ts, of silage, corn, cottonseed meal and straw, countries. ‘ po of them, = yo tool 
en and satisfactorily finished after a legume ee 49=box when it happens. 
1S8 hay has replaced the silage and straw and . 
~ pert of ie acttennees wan is indicated in When you buy a 14-inch STILLSON to put to 
1e trials conduc at the Kentucky experi- , *° ° 
is ment station. For three years 900 to 1-000- work on the farm you're hiring a helper for life. 
ed pound Tennessee steers were fed for 112 Dan Stillson, the inventor, showed Walworth 
als to 152 days, hay being given to one lot hans fi 
from 30 to 60 days at the close of the | ” how to make these wrenches so that they last. 
rs period. . ; ‘i . : 
_ For tang. punnaee Sets takes ie Will you be satisfied if yours is still strong and 
ed legume hay were fatter and valued higher sharp forty years from now? It ought to be, if 
in by the buyers, and for two years made “ . land ; hinds te lines 
ge largest gains, — ior. sae of the you don’t lose it, or lend it— which 1s abou 
ry three years the hay-fini ot made ‘ 
ze, larger daily gains after the hay was added the same thing. 
he to the ration than did the steers continu- The 14-inch STILLSON takes anything up to 
er ing on silage. These larger gains were more ; : ae : 
6 expensive, however, mostly because of the a 1¥-inch pipe. Pair it up with one of the 10- 
n relatively hi rice charged for the hay . : ’ 
= $20 per tom, nail deatiemedies all-silage-fed inch size to use round the house, and you'll be 
he cattle returned a larger profit by $1.87 all set to tackle trouble. 
d, per head for the three years. 
he Altho the cotto meal was reduced 
a when a legume hay was added to keep the 
protein supplied the two lots equal, the 
in hay-fed steers made one-half pound larger ; 
rt, daily gains, 2.54 pounds as compared to 
er 2.05 pounds per day for the all-silage-fed © F | L 
ng lot.—W. H: Fe Nebr. 
iv 
ha _ WALWORTH CO., Boston, Mass. » Distributors in 
Is Sunlight Movable Hog Houses for inte in 1 B 
Kentucky, Cireular 198, University of Principal Cities of the World « « + Plants at Boston 
Kentucky, Lexington. 
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Our Movable Houses Are Moved 


Wormless Pigs Make the Profits 


By I. J. MATHEWS 














At the right is shown the 
creep. Be low is the crate 
used for many purposes 





Below are shown the colony 
houses and creep 














Raise two or 
three crops of pigs on the same soil and suddenly the next 
crop becomes worm infested so early and rad ps are so 


IGS without worms! Ay, there’s the rub. 


stunted that they do not make the use of their feed that they 
should. It is possible to raise wormless pigs year after year on the 
same farm by rotating the pig crop from one field to another. 
Inexpensive movable equipment and careful cleaning of the 
houses prior to the farrowing season does the trick. This is a 
story of how we market wormless pigs. 

We humans do not readily adjust ourselves to new procedure. 
Those who have given the McLean county plan of pig cleanli- 
ness superficial study conclude that all the difference between 
this and ordinary “raising hogs’’ is the movable farrowing houses 
that can be moved to clean pastures at each farrowing season. I 
underscored can be. It is a shame that there are so many movable 
houses that are never moved. 

Quite true, individual houses are the starting point but not 
the end by any means. The farmer who would raise worm-free 
hogs, which means hogs that will make the largest number of 
pounds of pork for ten bushels of corn, must develop a new type 
of equipment to meet this newer knowledge. 

I am developing interchangeable equipment for use in raising 
hogs without worms. It is much cheaper and better, all the way 
around. One fortunate fact about the McLean county system of 
swine sanitation is that it greatly reduces the fire risk on the 
hog farm, leaves the manure on the field that produced the hog 
feed, and at the same time is much less expensive. 

Nothing much needs be said about the type of individual house. 
All types have their advantages. Any house that permits good 
ventilation without drafts which can be thrown open so the 
tender pigs can have the benefit of the earliest sun is a good house. 
I like the gable roof house best since it gives one room to move 
about comlastaty inside and when not in use for the sow and her 
litter can be moved about over the meadow, there to be used as 
a storage for corn. 

An eight by eight gable roof house, three feet up to the plate, 
will store about as much corn as should be fed upon one place in 
the meadow if one wishes to preserve the stand and uses this 
plan of feeding. The houses are mounted on runners that can be 
pulled from either end. The one-inch pulling holes are bored at 
an angle of 10 degrees forward and upward. A jews-harp rin 
on a 10-foot cable with three-quarters inch iron hooks in each wal 
enables us to pull the houses easily and quickly. Theend hooks on 
the cable are bent at the same angle as the holes are bored. 

This plan of raising wormless pigs entails much moving of sows, 
particularly at breeding and farrowing time. It is far easiest to 
put the sow into a substantial crate and haul her with a horse. 
For this purpose, we built a special crate, strong enough and 








large enough to hold the largest boar. This crate opens at both 
ends, sits on two-way runners and the hitch may be fastened at 
either end. So in practice we can put the sow in at the back end, 
haul her up to her house and let her out the front end by simply 
raising the large board. Turn the horse about and hitch him to 
the other end and we are ready to bring up another pig. 

The crate has a lever and ratchet at the front end so we can 
use it for ringing or castrating. When it is to be used merely for 
transporting the hogs, the board is turned around so the head 
hollows do not come together. One of the handiest things about 
this crate is the hitch that is used with it. It is similar to the one 
used for the houses. 

With the McLean county system of keeping away from worms 
by switching the herd from one field to another, there can be 
nothing permanent and yet such things as creeps are a necessity 
for so often one must run his sows and pigs together. Providing 
creeps so the pigs can have all they want while the ration of the 
sows is limited is a problem. For some time we went on setting 
four posts and then nailing boards to them, enclosing the self- 
feeder. This was work and lots of it, not to mention the fact 
that when there is any space underneath a board, some inquisitive 
old sow is going to put her nose under it and if she works at the 
job long enough; she is sure to rip off the board. 


HEN we hit upon a much better plan because the material 

used for the creep can be used for several other purposes as 
well. We made 13-foot gates and about one out of four of these 
gates has an adjustable opening at one end. The size of this 
opening is changed by two strips, one that can be moved verti- 
cally and another that can be moved horizontally. These are 
fastened in place with wing nuts. The opening is made large! 
as the pigs grow. Then frequently we want to separate the pigs 
themselves. The practical hog raiser is always confronted with 
keeping the drove uniform. Any practical method of “pepping” 
up the smaller pigs accomplishes this purpose. 

Corn, tankage, all they want, with alfalfa pasture makes pos- 
sible an average gain of about one and three-quarters pounds per 
day. But corn all they want and a little skimmilk or buttermilk, 
with alfalfa pasture makes them gain two pounds a day or better. 
So by having one creep that admits only the smaller pigs in the 
drove, we can feed the smaller ones skimmilk or buttermilk and 
keep them all about the same weight. Our feeders are made in 
10-foot lengths so four of these 13-foot gates with adjustable 
slides in them make a very fine creep which excludes the sows 
while the pigs have a season pass. 

When this is no longer necessary or when at breeding time we 
want to keep the boar confined while the sows are at large, we 
take three of these gatesand makea pen (Continued on page 80 
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Bates 
Caterpillar 

Case 

‘letrac 

Jeere 

agle 

All Work 
Emerson Brantingham 
Frick 

Gray 

Rigid-Rail 
Hart-Parr 

Huber 
Keck-Gonnerman 
Kenison 

Lauson 

Twin City 
Minneapolis 
Monarch 
Massey-Harris 





ed E 

ock Island 

‘our Wheel Drive 
To-Ro 
McCormick-Deering 
Yuba 


Avery 

Crawler Attachments for 
Tractors 

Bates 


Electric Wheel 


Hyatt Roller Bearings i 
stand the gaff in severe 
service. Thats why these 
well known tractors 





att Equipped-, 


This Mark of Hyatt Protection now identifies most Hyatt 

farm machinery. As time goes on more manufac- 

turers will adopt it, For your guidance all Hyatt equipped. 
and implements are listed below. 


tractors 





Crawler Attachments for 
Tractors—Cont. 

Full Crawler 

Rigid-Rail 


Grain Shockers 


Innes Shocker “‘Innes’’ 


Threshers 
Baker 
Greyhound 
Case 
Williams 
Batavia 
Doylestown 
Ellis‘Champion 
Ernest Brothers 
Farquhar 
Frick 
Geiser 
Huber 
Keck-Gonnerman 
Decker 
Matthew Moody 
Minneapolis 
Messinger-Ideal 
Red River Special 
Pioneer 
Gill Peerless 
Sawyer-Massey 
Turner 
Waterloo 
White Challenge 


Windstacker 
Russell Gearless 
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Corn Pickers 


Red River Special 
McCormick-Deering 


Ensilage Cutters 
I. B. Rowell “Trojan” 


Feed Grinders 
C. S. Bell 
Badger 
Dellinger Peerless 
Fleury’s ‘‘ Rapid Easy” 
Brantford 
New Holland 
Vessot 
O. B. Wise 
Omega 


Manure Spreaders 
Cockshutt 


Spraying Machines and 
Dusters 
Friend 


New York 
Niagara 
Leggett 
Messinger 


Windmills 
Axtell 
Butler 
Elgin 
Perkins 
Two Wheel 
Western Geared 


Fordson Potato Digger 
Attachments 
Iron Age 


Tractor Sawmills 
American 
Amidon 
Chase 
Corinth 
Farquhar 
Lane 
Lilliston 
Meadows 
Southern Steel 
Strickland 
Taylor Greyhound 
Turner 


Wheland 


Beet Harvester 
Greyhound 


Rolling Coulters for 
lows 
B. F. Avery 
Blount True Blue 


Field Mowers & Mowing 
Attachments 


Thomas 
Taco 


Farm Elevators 


John Deere 
Kewanee 








Corn Shellers 
Joliet “‘Big Four’”’ 


Crawler Cane Carts 


Athey Truss Wheel 
Electric Wheel 
Moore & Moore 


Round Wheel Cane Carts 
Arcadia Har-Ves-Cane 
Moore & Moore 


Grain Drills 
Superior 


Churns 


Simplex 


Milk Pumps 
DeLaval 


Peanut Pickers 
Lilliston 


Litter Carriers 
Ney 

Grain Binders 
McCormick-Deering 

Combined Harvesters 

Advance Rumely 
Gleaner 
Harris 
Red River Special 
Holt 


HYATTI 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


{{ [PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS} 
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HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY Newark Chicago Detroit Pittsburg Oakland 
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cylinders 


due to carelessness, 


Waste and ruin follow in the 


path of Frost, the enemy of 


motors. 


Be careful, 


Save your cylinders—save 
your radiator—save your car 
—with FreezFoil [Denatured 
Alcohol} the safe, sure, and 
economical anti-freeze, proven 
by millions of motorists. 


Ask your garage or service 
station to FreezFoil your rad- 
iator—accept no solution that 
does not bear the name shown 


below. 





Have Your 
Radiator Solution 








Tested When You 
Buy Gasoline 


Freez Feil Water | For 











Temper- 
er cent noes: ce 
5 95 | 30° @ 
15 85 | 20° 3 
25 75 | 10° ‘s 
30 70 | ZERO 
35 | 65 | 10° 
40 | 60 | 20 % 
4s | 55 | 30° 3 
55 45 | 40° 








FreezFoil is not a motor-damaging com- 
pound—it is highest test completely de- 
matured alcohol—sold under various 
trade names by members of the Industrial 
Alcohol Manufacturers Association who 
are licensed to use the trade mark below 
in connection with their own brand. 


INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL 
MERS. ASS’N, Inc. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 


SAVE YOUR RADIATOR 






hest Test 


Hig y 
Completely Denatured Alsehel- 


























Absorbine will reduce ine 
flamed,swollenjoints,spraing, 
bruises, soft bunches. Quickly 
heals boils, poll evil, quittor, 
fistula and infectedsores. Will 
not blister or remove hair. You 
ean work horse while using. ¥ 


$2.50 at druggists, or postpaid. 


Send for book 7-S free, 


From our files: “Fistula ready to 


burst. Never saw anythi 


n 
to treatment so quickly, Will 1 


be without Absorbine.” 


eld 
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MILLERS RAISE BABY BEEVES 


Miller Brothers, farmers in Cole county, 
Missouri, keep a choice herd of grade 
shorthorn cows for the purpose of raising 
baby beeves for market. The herd has 
been bred up during the last twelve years 
by the use of nat purebred, shorthorn 
bulls from a foundation of ordinary farm 
cows until the young stuff now on the 
farm would readily pass for purebreds. 

The calves are started on feed as soon 
as they are old enough to eat and are not 
allowed to shrink at weaning time. In 
fact, the Millers consider one of the im- 

t items of profitable baby beef pro- 
uction is not to allow the calves to i 
any of the calf flesh. Gains can be made 
cheaper while they are with their dams 
than at any other time, they say, and any 
loss in weight is bony | hard to regain, 

They use clover hay, corn and cotton- 
seed cake as a fattening ration. Access to 
salt at all times and good, pure water is 
almost as important as the feed, they say. 
Each year they sell a carload of these 
young beeves and on a number of occa- 
sions have topped the market. The best 
heifers are retained for the herd and the 
older cows culled out as soon as any udder 
trouble or irregularity in breeding occurs. 

“A mediocre cow cannot be kept a year 
for her calf,” said Joe Miller, “but a good 
cow can. It takes around $25 a year to 
keep a cow in good flesh, the best you can 
do. If the calf is worth no more than that, 
there can be no profit. That’s the reason 
we have tried to breed up our herd. It 
costs no more to feed a calf that is good 
enough to sell for ten cents a pound than it 
does to feed one worth five cents. 

“Our herd has been bred up from com- 
mon red cows by the use of several good 
bulls, and we have had buyers stop to 
buy bulls from us, thinking ours regis- 
tered stuff. The range cattle men have 
found that they cannot afford to use any- 
thing but the best purebred beef bulls. If 
that is true on land worth $5 an acre, how 
ey on our $100-an-acre land?”—C. F., 

0. 


SHEEP IN WINTER QUARTERS 

Damp quarters are conducive to cold 
and pneumonia and must be avoided 
always. Where winter rains are heavy, the 
feed bunks and hay racks had best be 
placed under shelter, as nothing is more 
weakening to a sheep than a continually 
soaked, water-logged fleece. This is more 
particularly true of the medium and long 
wools than of the tight-fleeced Merinos. 
Even in winter a low shed, open on one 
side and facing the south, will be sufficient 
shelter if it is dry. 

In food, as in shelter, the sheep is not 
especially demanding, so long as a bal- 
anced diet affording some variety is pro- 
vided. A hay or roughage ration alone is 
not sufficient to get best results, even tho 
the hay be alfalfa or sweet clover. The 
continued feeding of alfalfa alone results 
in weak lambs and the ewes suffer from 
kidney disorders, which are not noticed if 
some other roughage is included in the 
ration. 

If I were asked to suggest a model 
ration from my experience at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, I would name corn, 
or a mixture of corn and oats, barley or 
bran, fed with a roughage of silage and 
legume hay. When the legume is red 
clover, some linseed oilmeal should be 
added, and when silage makes up the larger 


part of the roughage, either linseed or | 


cottonseed meal must be fed to maintain 
the balance of protein. A good-sized ewe 
will ordinarily eat, in one day, one-half 
pound of grain with roughage equal to 
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Saves two lives 


—and a home 


ERE is the story exactly as it was 
told by one of the ladies: 

“Suddenly the furnace was covered 
with flames. It stood between us 
and our only possible way of escape 
=~ a flimsy pair of wooden stairs. 

“ Just as the flames spread to the side 
walls, my daughter took the Bu 
Fire Extinguisher, pumped the liquid 
on the flames and almost instantly 
the fire was out.” 


it may happen to you tomorrow. Be pre- 
pared, “Fortify For Fire Fighting’’ by 
putting a Bex Fire Extinguisher in your 


home today. 


FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER 
KILLS FIRE—SAVES LIFE 





IMPROVED 






@YRENE MANUFACTURING CO., Newark, N.d 


Write for free booklet ‘Safeguarding the 
Farm against Fire’’ 








HORSES sors 


When clipped, horses and mules work 
better, look better, feel better. A clipped 
horse or mule is cleaned in half the time it 
takes to clean unclipped animals. 

Clipping cows increases their milk flow 
and helps produce clean milk and better 
flavored milk. 

Clip with a Stewart No. 1 ball bearing 
Clipping Machine, Best ever made. Turns 
easy and lasts for years and years. 


At your » $14.00 or send $2.00 
to us with . pay balance on arrival. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
6606 Roosevelt Road 
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We N's 
p DISTEMPER 
COMPOUND ~ 
Keep your horses working with 9m 
“SPOHN’S.” Standard rem- 
edy for 32 years for Distemper 
Strangles, Influenza, Coughs and 
Colds. Give to sick and those ex- 
d. Give “SPOHN’S” for Dog Dis- 
emper. Sold by your druggist. If not, 
o from us. Small bottle 60 cents, large 
$1.20. Write for free booklet on diseases. 


SPOHN MEDICAL CO.Dep.18 GOSHEN, IND, 








Heaves, Coughs, Condition 
er, Worms. Most for cost. 
Two cans satisfactory for 
Heaves or money back. $1.28 
pér can. Dealers or by mai. 
The Newton Remedy Ce 
Toledo, Ohle. 


} NEWTON'S 
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one and one-half or two pounds of hay. | 


The protein meal can be fed at the rate of 
one pound to each 20 to 30 pounds of corn 
silage. To feed more than this, does not 
materially increase the efficiency of the 
ration and does add to the cost of it. 

Tests have shown that the three legumes 
mentioned are of about equal value as 
sheep feeds, but the ration can be cheap- 
ened by adding silage, and at the same 
time succulence is added. Silage low in 
acidity—made from well-matured corn 
and free from molds—is a good sheep feed, 
but should not be fed as the only rough- 
we. When hay is scarce, there is a tend- 
ency to try this but ewes so fed drop 
lambs that are heavier and weaker, and 
have a higher mortality than where some 
dry roughage is fed with the silage. 

Corn fodder with the silage is better 
than no dry roughage, and should be fed 
every day. Hammond, when at the Ohio 
station, found that one-third to one-half 
pound of hay was the smallest amount of 
dry roughage that should be fed a ewe. 
With this she would consume about three 
or four pounds of silage. 

Just as dry roughage added to the silage 
increases the appetite, so does the addition 
of a protein supplement further increase 
food consumption, resulting in healthier 
lambs and more active and heavier milk- 
ing ewes. Larger milk flow means more 
rapid growth. Roots of any kind are good 
ina sheep ration but they are seldom found 
in quantities, and silage is much cheaper 
to produce. Like silage, roots can be used 
for only a part of the roughage fed. 

In addition to feed, a flock of sheep re- 

; other attention, such as care of the 
nd fleece, and exercise, if they are to 
the best of condition. 

When a student in college, a friend came 
to me about his father’s sheep. In a dry 
barn, eating all they could get of corn and 

fodder and hay, the biggest and 

st were dying at the rate of two or 

i. week. Oats had been added to the 

ed and bran, but with no results. An old 

English shepherd who had received his 

early training in The Hants (Hampshire 

country) told us to seatter the hay on 

the farther side of a field and make the 

sheep walk to it. He said they should be 

doing three or four miles a day but one 

would be enough to start. The ewes quit 
dying.—W. H. F., Nebr. 


WINTER GAINS ON CALVES 
Calves that made only slight gain dur- 
ng the winter put on greater gains on 
the following summer than those 
made greater winter gains. This 
was obtained with 90 hereford 
marketed as three-year-olds. The 
s made by the United States de- 
nt of agriculture. 
From this experiment it is clear that 
teers to be marketed early from grass 
gain considerably more weight 
ring the winter than if they were to be 
ld late. Complete details of the ex- 
nt may be obtained from the 
| States department of agriculture, 
ngton, D. C. Just ask for depart- 
bulletin 1431-D, Effect of Winter 
ns on Gains of Calves Marketed as 
-Year-Old Steers. 





BROOD SOWS FAT OR MEDIUM? 
Wherever hog breeders congregate for 
ngth of time, an argument is sure 

sue as to whether the brood sows 

ll be kept fat during the winter or 

* it is best to-keep them a little 
‘nner—“just good breeding condition.” 
_ the animal husbandry division of Pur- 
ue University has been making some 


SUCCESSFUL 





experiments covering this point. 
heir findings are that sows full fed and 
g the winter raise fewer pigs 


Tl ? 
urin | 
sows that are limited fed during | 

nter and are in what hogmen know | 

s “good breeding condition.”—I. J. M., | 
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joht up....for vision 





WVitEN something suddenly 
leaps into shape out of the 
shadows of a curve in the road, 
you want to see well and see 
fast. You want headlights that 
won't fail you. 

Light up for vision with the im- 
proved Edison MAZDA* Auto 
Lamps. They are the same good 
lamps you use at home. And for 
safety’s sake, be sure that your 
lights are properly focussed to 
give the maximum driving light 
without glare, and be sure that 
you carry spare lamps for an 
emergency. 

Ask any Edison MAZDA Auto 
Lamp Dealer to show you the 


handy Edison MAZDA Auto 
Lamp Kit and to fit it out for 
you with the proper lamps for 
every light position in your 
car. For his identification as a 
reliable dealer he displays the 
emblem shown below. 


*MAZDA—the mark of a research service 





For your own safety and the safety of 
others, carry spare lamps—in the 
handy Edigon MAZDA Auto 

Lamp Kit. 
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EDISON 
MAZDA LAMPS 
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Always look SS ; a 
"teeth SS | VETERINARY ; 
RED STRAND Vy | | | it } nee mt All our subscribers are asked to make inquir ti 
( top. wire | OMIA EUR IR TEI RIPRIICREH «| hry chig Gemarcment. and tein questions wa 
“eae i animais, ali the symptoms possible, and previous ny 
AVS Ps treatment, if any. Do not fail to be as explicit Kar 
ae tal '| possible. The remedies prescribed in these « rl 
if umnas “— _ > to be prepared by iocal dru t . 
ts. t i aders ou ne 
d avs ses Gieaiteied oulemac, Gerace wi 
jee many cases reiiable remedies are advertised fo 
4 troubles with which animals are afflicted, and « W 
Thousands of farmers account of being scientifically compounded th 
x al will give as good results as specifically com- ' 
. held as pounded medicines. Address all communiica- 
1 | tions for this department to the “Veterinarian,” 
tell how good fences # | Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 
+ Di 
: | CLOSING A WOUND 
é * | I 
pay for themselves by | Contrary to the prevailing belief, t 
ige? | stitching or suturing of wounds is | 
47°/, | always advisable. It is practically use- 
the waste they Save ay tt | less where the wound cannot be perfect roy 
| rested. It is advisable as regards wouncs 
“4 the ane. eyelids and nose, wh: 
a there is little flesh and where movement 
| slight. It is a mistake to suture any dee; As 
; | ’ 4 
7 : , Vea | wound of the muscles at a place wher h 
Taber, Springville, Ia., in Kennedy, Hunter, Okla. i , r caus ee hag rn 
1 a fenced field had 70 bush- 7 says: ““Gleanings from 100 Ary ree ieee Se — eysee re 
els of corn per acre, hogged it acres of stubble will produce ; Aeon gPpceamcaty 5 age = sd t <a wis 
tens and got $1 per bushel. 1000 pounds of pork.” 51 kicking its mate in the next stall wh prob 
Inan unenced eld had only g Taylor, Eaton, Tenn, pe Fay he 
for 50 cents ver bucket. © © turned pigs into a fenced- cut at one side of the tail or at the point to pr 
_ p whan ony nt $45 per ae wood lot and made them the buttock results and, if stitched, =_ 
i oeaell outweigh his neighbor’s pigs strings tear out when the horse gets 
+t . . 90 pounds each at killing after lying down. Such:a wound is bes 
2 Lauby, Savageton, Wyo., time. Good fencing paid for left unsutured. So is a wound located A 
saves $1500 a yearinherd- his farm. —— 7 oe ey ay re age) the kne dirt: 
ing expenses with 13 miles of . in the bend of the leg, under the fetlock pera 
woven wire fencing on his 9 Lecco’, Faas, on the hoof-head (coronet), or on be « 
sheep ranch. saved $420 = A oF lisa tonte 6. sow elim 
~~ oe ; i When the tongue is torn almost th: nfes 
3 Laird, Mason City, Iowa, — field. last year in a hog- a special method of suturing is necessary am 
makes $6 more per acre “St Held. and has to be done by a surgeon. Ordinar; itir 
_ =» Fong -share basis 10 Pinkney, Fairmont, N. Pgs stitches fail in such cases, as sort 
with g ence. .. cut his corn feed the saliva softens the string or silken cord Wel 
. : : from 11 to8% bushels per 100 so that the lips of the wound soon gap nin 
4 — Reed a oo“ pounds of pork with hog-tight apart and healing fails to proceed, as H 
me goonies tue he rae fence. saliva and feed run into the wound. When rs 
2 ye S it is thought best to suture a wound, clip ni 
er 11 = ged yca > off the hair, perfectly cleanse the wound mt 
Oathout, Ethan, S. D., $3,100 in one year on sheep east te ey arg tle parte at 
save well Senced tecuiresll < tad anak foreign matter, then insert sutures of silk- ‘ 
- ' en cord or fine string that has been im- of 
for at least 25% more than Tt " : i i 
the samt terme poorly fended 1 Wyrock, Lewistown, mersed in a 1 to 1,000 solution of corrosive wits 
. y : ‘ nea summer fallows ae or a 5] percent solution of car- " 
Schultz. Ranesfl. N. grain fields every third year bolic acid or coal-tar disinfectant. Place : 
made worn out land bates and makes more than $1000 the sutures one-fourth to one-half in: a 
28 bushels of wheat per acre net returns on tight fence. from each edge or lip of the wound : ne : 
and turned off $2,600 worth 13 Richards, Fairbank, Ia., about three-fourths of an inch apart with wedi 
of mutton, wool and hogs in with tight fence, made a -_ = equal to their distance the 
one year with $800 worth of $40 per acre extra profit on Se ee ou 


Insert them by means of a curved su- 
ture needle that has been sterilized by 
boiling. Draw them just tight enough to 


\ E have thousands of letters on file from good farmers bring the edges of the wound together 
telling how they hog down corn, save fallen grain, green Afterward wet the wound two or thiree 


feed and missed corn, rotate crops, etc. and make extra profits times daily with a lotion composed of 
with hog-tight fence. one ounce of acetate of lead, six drams of 


sulphate of zine and one pint of soft J 


fencing. hogs and lambs. 


“Red Strand Galvannealed” is the good old ‘Square Deal” water. Label the bottle “poison” and 
except better, longer lasting now than ever before. Full length shake it well before use. Do not remove ( 
: picket-like stays hold it straight; wavy strands keep it firm; the scab formed by the lotion. ege 
can’t-slip knots keep it trim; full gauge, honest weight—but Remove the stitches, as a rule, in about rTOt 
“‘Galvannealed” now—not galvanized. Extra heavy zinc coat- eight days. Swabbing the wound with 4 
ing and more copper in the wire keep rust out and give longer 2 percent solution of mercurochrome and u 
then keeping it well dusted with a mix- In 


life at lower cost. 
ture of equal quantities of powdered upp 


oxide of zine and boric acid is also efiec- 
Let us send you FREE tive treatment. See that every deep 
Five booklets—(1) Cost of Fencing Farms; (2) Making More wound has good drainage.—A. S. A., Wis. 


Money from Hogs; (3) What 17,000 Farm Folks Said; (4) How a ES ae 
to Test Fence Wire; (5) Keystone Catalog. All interesting, in- five years old. I am feeding plenty of corn, oats and 
structive, profitable. Ask your dealer for them, or write us. hay and cannot get them fet. ‘They look rough *f 

e time. These mules have small white worms 


about the size of a pin. Please tell me what can be 
KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY done for them. Also they have sores on shoulders 
about the size of a dollar. I have tried everything 
3787 Industrial Street Peoria, Hlinois | to heal them.—J. H., Ind. B 
Have the teeth put in order by a veterinarian, gro 
who can also give treatment for worms. Or li } f 
prefer, mix in the feed night and morning for a wee* 
a tablespoonful of a mixture of two parts salt 
part each of dried sulphate of iron, ground gentia 
root, and powdered nux vomica, by weight. 7 
stop for ten days, when the treatment s: houl 
given for another week. Have the sores on shoul 
cut out by the veterinarian and then treat as 4 
common wound until healed. 














Read the advertisements in this issue of Successful Farming for information aout many 
different appliances for making the work easier and quicker. 
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be i in the same way.—A. S. A., 


Fistula of the Teat—I have a fine young cow 
with her second calf. She is just now fresh. When 
drawing the milk, it is forced out a small opening 
nt of one of her teats. The milk does not 

it at any other time only as she is milked. 






TI is no fresh puncture and did not bother 
+ time she was in milk with other calf. We think 
it is plac “e where a small seed wart probably came 
out be + to part with her so inquire if there is 
any way this defect can be remedied.—B. I. B., 
_ ilous tract or duct probably connects with 


I qk cistern or cavity of the teat, or possib ly 
ru dime ntary milk secreting gl: and. Prob ing 
ermine the exact nature of the condition 





Wher that has been decided it may be obliterated 
by operation or cauterization for which a veterin- 
rian should be employed. It would be best to 


treatment when the cow is dry. 


_ Dise: ased Udder Caused Loss of a of 
{ sows farrowed twelve fine pigs. When 
day Id they showed signs of scours, and 
eight days six were dead. They began to 

taller and smaller until they didn’t appear to 

be more than half as large as they were when far- 
rowed Their eyes became sore and also their 
I thought this was what is called white 

[his sow was fed corn shorts with slop 


und ran on pasture. My other ten sows were fed 

e sa but this was the only one that I have had 
anv trouble with.—G. W. M., Kan. 

\s only the pigs of the one litter became affected | 








scours it is unlikely that the infectiaus or 


likely that the sow’s milk poisoned the pigs, 
ler being diseased. It would therefore be 
fit the sow for the butcher as her next litter 
pro obably would be similarly affected. Cleanse, 

ect and whitewash the pen occupied by the 
uring pigs, including the floor. When corn is fed 
to pre mant sows it should be balanced by feeding 
slf alfi 2 rand tankage. 








DELOUSING LIVESTOCK 

As lice are most prevalent in dark, 
dirty, badly ventilated stables, it is im- 
perative that these insanitary conditions 
be done away with if vermin are to be 
eliminated. Both biting and sucking lice 
infest farm animals. Sucking lice are most 
common and injurious on the horse and 
biting lice greatly annoy cattle. Both 
sorts may infest the skin at the same time. 
Well fed, well housed, regularly groomed 


nimals are little affected by these pests. 


Hogs are notoriously subject to infesta- 
tion by sucking lice, especially in old, in- 

sanitary houses. Sheep are much less 
troubled with lice, possibly for the reason 
hat they are regularly dipped to rid them 
ff ticks. When seeking to eradicate lice in 
ny farm animal, cleanse, disinfect and 


caused form of the dise ase was present. It is | 


Whitewash the houses or stables and also | 


ve them properly lighted-and ventilated. 
i ¢ lice are readily and cheaply de- 


oyed by freely applying crude oil along | 


the b ckbone by means of a large oilcan. 
Sitar good plan is to nail sacking on 
the frame of one narrow door in the hog- 
house, saturate it with crude oil and make 
the hogs squeeze thru that door when en- 
tering and leaving the building. Hog 
ilers are also effective. Kerosene and 
sene emulsion are sometimes used 
good effect, but may cause abortion 
when freely used on pregnant sows. 
If dipping of any animal is done to rid 
e, the process must be repeated in 
week to ten days to kill lice hatched from 
eggs not destroyed by the first dipping. 
rooming eattle with raw linseed oil on a 


hard brush has been recommended as a | 


sure method of ridding them of lice. 
In winter, when liquids cannot safely be 
applied dusting the skin with insect pow- 


iirly effective as a remedy for lice. 
Freshly ground, pure pyrethrum is most 
ised; but much of it offered on the market 
mpure or has lost its value by exposure 
ind age. Powders are most effective for 
¢ biting lice. It is best to mix with 
pyrethrum an equ: al quantity of powdered 
lilla and some stockmen add flowers of 
sulfur and powdered tobacco. 
slanket the animal after dusting and 
groom it a few hours later, preferably out 
i s. Crank-case oil has been recom- 
nded for killing lice on hogs but crude 
preferable. Such things must not 
| on horses. Two dippings in nico- 
tine solution, from fourteen to sixteen 
tys apart, usually prove effective for 
‘e of horses; or coal-tar dip solution may 


Wis. 
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2-CENTRAL MARKET & PACKER 





3-RETAILER 


A short cut to market 


Strictly direct marketing from farmer to 
final consumer is out of the question 
for the bulk of farm products. 


The reason is that most farm prod- 
ucts have to be transported hundreds 
of miles before the final consumer can 
be reached. 


Swift & Company has developed direct 
marketing of its products to the most 
practicable extent. 

Our raw materials come from fa:‘m- 
ers direct or through their agents; our 
finished products are sold to retailers 
direct through our nation-wide distrib- 
uting system. 

There are no unnecessary steps or 
handlings in our marketing methods. 

The result is that our products are 
marketed at the lowest possible expense 
between farmer and retailer. And the 
profit averages only a fraction of a cent 
a pound. 


Swift & Company 


Founded 1868 
Owned by more than 46,000 shareholders 


Direct service to more than 
300,000 trade customers S, & Co, 
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LET SELF-FEEDERS SAVE YOUR 


Factory to Farmer ii 


paved yard or feedlot, it is a simple matter 
t Whole ey ale to further protect it by supporting leap. 
: \ tos on the feeder under the eaves and op 
posts. This shelter also serves as a p: tial 
shelter for cattle from rain, snow and sun 

In the usual feeding practice, hogs fol 
low cattle. All bunks and feeders should 
be open underneath so the hogs may pags 
freely and gather up grain which sifts t} 
the floor or is dropped by animals. This 
also prevents rats digging under the 
bunks. 

The self-feeding of swine is so uni 
sally practical that every feeder knows the 
merits of the self-feeder for hogs. ‘ 
are many different types—home mad 


This Waenees ' . commercial. Like the cattle self-feeders 
Fa DollarB; it should be low down, strong and durab| 

95 ‘armers The self-feeder consists of four prip- 

cipal parts. A bin for holding the feed o 

5 ’ with US. Farm Sales grain, a trough at the side and lower tha 


This Breeching Harness at $36.95 is Jrousende of Farmers Now Actually Buy At Ss Co. the bin, an accelerator which causes g1 
an unusual value-price andquality Harness,Saddles,Collars Shoes,Paint, Work Shirts,Radios,ete. Every Dollar 
unequalled. Ordertodayfromthis Does Buy More. ‘ou, too, can save big money by buying direct from 
ad. 


Money Back = Each The U. S. Farm Sales Company. WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG. 
We make 15 different styles 
RADIO $9669 Factory To Farmer Means a Saving To You. Sfharness. Save $15 to $20 
5-Tube Set~ ==] onaset. Nostag leather used. Leather coll 95 up. There’s noreason ._ 
3,000 Mile Ran Our why every farmer shouldn’t buy direct from this Factory and save money. 
“ wy owe All we ask is that you compare price with quality, MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 


complete line includes “ : 
various models, 5 and a ge You can get our whetasata getese by simply sending name 








= » ™ today for Free Catal save about half on hundreds 
Saaracics, Waite ener of real bargains in Harness, Cotere, 52 Paint =: Shoes, 
= ‘ _! Radios, ete. Best quality merchandise, Write for FREE Ca Today. 


The U. S. Farm Sales Co., Dept. 222-A, Salina, Kans. 


TANNERYYOU 


MAKES THIS POSSIBLE 























“n@” Runner at | 





*Cross Section Serr Feever 


b *CAPACITY & BU PER FOOT* 


Shamiete Book o Figure & 


FINA AAAS 


Only Book of its kind ever published— : 7 
sent postpaid on request. Why buynew | Opening called a throat thru which th 


to flow outward into the trough and an 


100,000 FARMERS q hes rie: Harness when = can get just the re- grain flows from bin to trough. This open- 


ts ‘ pairs you need from this new Free Book? e . - . 

MAKE OLD HARNESS ing is usually made so its size may be re- 

(Q)WNING my own Tannery, tanning —at very little cost. Get ready for duced or increased to suit the kind of feed 
my own harnessleather,manufactur- gm spring work. Send for the Free served in the feeder. 

ing my own harness and selling direct- . - ness Repair Book Godapendaaveaneey. ’ . " : . 

from-my-Tannery-to-you, saves you 5 Any Some kinds of feed will clog in 


profits, making possible the lowest har- ERY byn, ‘ > is Pega , ave 3° we 
Career suciaust Mea | Crown lyncnScort Co. | 2: 8 cece, to, bees 
YOU'VE ALW AYS WANTED! To ® | means of breaking down this bridging 
prove that you get etter harness this = i+] ; : ; 

Soy, ae cand ven ane keno aon ote MAIN ST. MONMOUTH, ILL. 10) | condition. Old tire chains hanging in th: 


eotect trom my Malos—all at =o * WE SHIP IN 10 HOURS-4! OR REFUND § PER CENT ~ bin with their ends extending thru 
thoroughly, test the materials—you be throat to the trough have long been used 


Se Ca Jo ie ir fend ES TANNED ee 
breaking down the clogging or bridging 
book ip 8 geing 











Write Me Toda > . . 

: ee, ‘ou have the hides. COWNIE, the old} | Fencing wire may also be used. 
Find out for yourself all about my 19 different reliabie tanner, bt convert these into beau- “eer ‘ * : 4 
styles of harness; also collars, saddles, leather, etc. tifal fur coats. fur ‘or harness leather for Swine feeders may be divided into two 
—at amazingly low Tannery-to-You prices. Write t many | classes 2 One-Way an vo-wav feecers 
today. Just say, Send free Harness Book. qe SAM LE‘ FoR RAND L LEATHER clas , ra the one ty - and ty ay * fas 
OMAHA TANNING CO., 4541, Se. 27 @! | Also for nrge cotelog, fall informaten ied pine” || Lhe single or one-way feeder is used fo 

" » So. 27 St., OMAHA, NEBR. > ~o naman 4 a few animals, usually on the inside so it 


COWNIE TANNING CO. may be placed against a wall or a fence 
aaaniia ora eames The two-way feeder is cheaper, mor 

5 practical and more serviceable. A troug! 
SECRETS FREE High tips on each side enables the feeding of mor 
“Feeding Secrets of Famous Poultrymen” « truly re- animals. Greater capacity and stability 


markable book. Tells the secret ~~ how ee y a . 
to push the late pullets; how to raise brooder chicks , 1S secured. 


1undreds of other fac - o ~ x 
profit from your Sock. Sent free with the esmplinnnts A troren. Crushes ear, ‘ Self-feeders may also be classed int 
of the M re . rers of Darling’ 8 Meat Scrap—the standard for 30 7” y cob. Best feed for calves, dairy = 4 adil 
years. Send your dealer's name and we will send your copy today, - i f-- 5-4 — several 81Ze8, the small, medium and li rge 
DAREING & COMPANY, U. S. Yards. Dept. 8, Chicago, II}. Sl n three sites, for hand of g bot ‘tLose| The medium size self-feeder is most prac- 
Manufacturers FF Episecter, Tanase, Special Bone 2 ff power. 50 to 250 bushele Aa es sndfeeding| tical since it meets most feeding conditions 

E andcob.| Figure 4 is usually built 6 to 8 feet it 


length, but its capacity may be increased 


Profit-Maker Worm Ca sules by making it longer. It may also be d- 
Oil of Chenopodium p vided into several compartments for mil 
Guaranteed to kill 
gizwienen ese: NOW fog 2 ae 
/ your money back jov't Ex- Time counts in applying for patents. Don’t risk ’ ; - ” 
perts say Oil of Chenopodium =2 ¢ delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or separate for each compartment. The 























is most effective for re- A ; ; - ° ¢ 

: model for instructions or write for FREE book, ’ y sup- 

moving hog worms. Order “How to Obtain a Patent” and “Record of Inven: throat opening may be increased by sut 
nt C.0-D. if desired. E A CH tion” form.No charge for information on how to porting the movable part on two or more 

Instruments §1 per set. roceed. Communications strictly confidential. | ith ts at th t 

Stock Breeders Su ASENZS Grampt careful. efficient service. Clarence A. rods with nuts at the tops. 

04 E. ien, eisterec ‘atent Attorney, hy = [ay 7a a ; ‘jou 

3 &. Seth St. Dent. “Cnicass: Minois Security Bank Building, (directly across The large self feeder 18 shown im Fig - 

street from Patent Office) Washington, D.C. 5. Built 12 to 18 feet long, its capacity 


be increased to about 200 bushels. 


: may 
Write for our Evidence ot In- . . di 
INVENTORS vention Blank and guide book | This is often desirable for summer feeding 
“How to Get Your Patent '.Send mode} "i ; i 
0 








Hew Zealand R when the growing pigs are in pasture am 
aA aX or sketch of your inventionforour INSPECTION and INSTRUCTION ° ° . o “ 4 
a ia money swe, Suey Stas Stock RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 32, WASHINGTON, D.c. | time is most precious in planting or hat 
~Csinchillan $4¢ tt cack ©New Zea valanda $3 each : . p vest time. Swinging sides are shown 
@ illustrated book, ea catalog and contract, Possibly you have friends who weuld enjoy O f th ta : vine feed- 
aP gare haptrated be te Ly Ss ful F A Ww ld make it rs ne of the greatest assets in swine feed 
mink. fox, ote. Tey eat Crate all for "Ide. € Ada A a Say aes gr hea rf oe ee ee i ; h f i fl A k 
QUTDOOR ENTERPRISE Box 40, Hoimes Park, Misseer. | While to you to send us their subscriptions. ing is the concrete eeding oor. arge 
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rain saving results, since the grain which 
is lost in the dirt and mud is practically 
all saved on the concrete floor. In building 
a feeding floor, select a well-drained site. 
Lay conerete 4 to 5 inches thick in_ the 
isual manner with wire reinforcing. it is 
etter to run this wire in both directions, 


since the slab is usually built in one piece. | 


The wire cares for the expansion and con- 
traction. without causing breaks or cracks. 
A slab greater than 20 inches each way 
should be divided with an expansion joint 
similar to that used in street work. 

~ A cinder or gravel fill under the floor has 
many advantages. It improves the drain- 


age, making the flour less subject to up- 
heaval. A curb may be placed about the 


outside to prevent wasting along the edge 
or it may be omitted. It is desirable, how- 
ever, to have footing around the edge. 


This prevents washing out from under | 


the edge, shuts out surface water from 


running under and also discourages ro- | 


dents digging under and harboring. 

The conerete may be placed in one or 
two courses similar to sidewalk construc- 
tion 


A good mixture is desired, such as | 


|:2:4; one part cement, two parts sand and | 


four parts pebbles. Or a 1 to 5 mixture 
of good gravel may be used. 
desirable to screen the gravel and mix in 
the 1:2:4 proportion for first-class work. 


It is always | 


\ 20x20-foot feeding floor will require | 


5 cubic yards of concrete for a four-inch, 
one-course floor, without outside footing. 
Each cubie yard of concrete requires 6.4 
bags of cement, 0.46 cubie yards of sand, 
and 0.92 cubie yards of pebbles, making 32 
bags of cement, 244 cubic yards Of sand, 


and 414 cubic yards of pebbles for a 20x20- | 


foot floor. A one-inch 1:3 mortar surfacing 
for a 20x20-foot floor will require 12 addi- 
tional bags of cement and 114 cubic yards 


ol sand. 





FIRST WINTER FOR COLTS 
“The farmer who wants to make work 
horses out of his spring colts will be well 


repaid if he gives them well-balanced 


feeds and plenty of good care during 
their first winter,’ says J. L. Cole, DeWitt 
county, Illinois. 

Cole has five colts that were foaled last 
spring that averaged about 900 pounds 
each in February. He feeds them oats, 
corn and good quality hay. ‘The colt 
that is stunted in his first year will never 
grow into a good, strong work animal. | 
plan to keep my colts growing right along 
after they are weaned,” Cole said.— 


fC. toa 


CODLIVER OIL FOR SOWS 


I had a bunch of early pigs whose 
mothers were getting very thin despite 
the fact that they were getting a liberal 
ration of corn, tankage and linseed oil- 
meal. These sows had no green feed as 
fall rains kept us from sowing rye and the 
clover pastures were not ready. 

I began giving one tablespoonful of 
codliver oil per so; daily. I mixed the oil 
with the slop. I soon noticed a decided 
improvement in the condition of the sows 
and their litters. We buy codliver oil in 
quantities for our baby chicks, so the cost 
is nominal.—I. S. S., Mo. 


CARE OF WOOL 

Keeping sheep pelts clean and free 
from burrs while they are yet on the sheep 
is one way of getting the very best price for 
the wool grade represented, according to 
Otho Ports, Ogle county, Lllinois. 

“Dockage is bound to occur if the pelts 
contain foreign matter,’’ says Ports, who 
feels that the ‘investment for wool pro- 
duction returns a higher rate of interest 
than any other on hisfarm. He got thirty- 
five cents a pound for his best wool last 
year.—G. C. T., Ill 


Dressing and Curing Meat on the Farm, 
extension bulletin 11, University of Min- 
hesota, St. Paul. 
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You CanSaveA = 
Lot of Money NOW 


if you will send for my new big CUT PRICE ' 
CATALOG. I’VE CUT PRICES to the bone 
on my 150 styles of DOUBLE GALVANIZED 
Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fences—Farm, Drive 
and Walk Gates—Steel Fence Posts—Corner 
Posts—Gate Posts—Barb Wire—Smooth Wire 
—Grape Wire—Roofing—Paints and Furnaces. 
My catalog shows a bigger variety than you'll 
find in a dozen stores and at prices that save 
you a lot of money. Send for this catalog 
today—compare my quality and NEW CUT 
PRICES with what you have to pay elsewhere. 


Brown Pays the Freight 


The low prices in my catalog are delivered prices. 
@ pay the freight. You know when you look in 
my catalog exactly what your goods are going 
to cost laid down at your freight station. You 
have no extras to pay. 

You'll find a big difference in Price and a tre- 
mendous difference in QUALITY—for instance 
—my fence is made of Basie Open Hearth Steel 
Wire and all DOUBLE GALVANIZED by the 
famous Brown process. My Gates have Gal- 
vanized Steel one-piece frames that last a life- 
time. iy Steel Posts are bigger, heavier and 
much stronger; my Barb Wire and Smooth 
Wire is the best ever; my Roofing is made of 
ASPHALT with WOOL FELT base—no coal 
tar or paper is used; my WEARBEST Paint 
with its big percentage of Pure White Lead and 
Pure Linseed Oil is all that its name implies. 


Fill Out and Mail Coupon Now! 


Everything made in the Brown factories is high 
quality—it always gives the best of satisfaction. 
Besides, you take no risk in buying from Jim 
Brown—my unqualified guarantee makes you 
safe. You have nothing to risk, but lots to gain 
when you buy from Brown. I ship orders within 
24 hours from my 3 big factories at Cleveland, 
Ohio, Memphis, Tenn., and Adrian, Mich., also 
shipping points at Kansas City, Mo., and Daven- 
port, Iowa. Fill out and mail coupon today and 
get my latest New Cut Price Money-Saving 
Book before you buy—Jim Brown, President. 


The Brown Fence & Wire Co. 
Dept. 2222 
12 GUE! REE RE Se eee 


The Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept. 2222, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Send me FREE and postpaid your Cut Price Catalog. . 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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Because of its 
from the tractor, 


The three leve 


nects direct to 
frame is pivoted 


clearance. 
4 drawn harrow. 


Free Book, 


book SF-73 


Good 
Mak 
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Reck Island Tractor Disc Harrows 
Work The Soil for Bigger Crops 


flexibility and easy control 
you can penetrate, pulver- 


ize and pack the soil for bigger crops with the 


Rock Isiand No. 37 
Tractor Disc Harrow 


rs are at the extreme front, 


within easy reach from tractor seat. 
The harrow is flexible—rear frame con- 


tractor draw bar. Front 
to rear frame. Front and 


rear sections can be angled independently. 


Close coupled—light draft—exceptional 
Easily converted into horse- 


“Making Farm Life Easier,” 
describes this harrow and many other Rock 
Island farm tools. Write today for free 


Equipment 
esa Good 


Farmer Better 


land Plow @ 


ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 




















META 


Sidings, Ceilings, 


user. 


FREE 


SAMPLES & 
Roofing Book 


make them into high- 





a 
L ROOFS 


We own our own sheet mills, roll our own sheets, 


ee le Reo Metal Shingles, 
and Roofings of type and style 


for every kind of building. Also Ready-Made 
Garages and Farm Buildings. 
operation from the raw material to the finished 
roof, and we sell direct from our factories to the 
Nota dollar to divide with anybody but the 
customer! You get better values for less money. 


OUTLAST THREE ORDINARY ROOFS 


Edwards Metal Roofs are weather-proof, light- 
ning-proof and fire-proof. 
owners take advantage of our offer every year. 
Satisfied farmer friends are our best 


We control every 


Thousands of home 
vertisement. 
Write today! Get our low prices 
and free samples. Savé money, 
get better quality. Ask for Roof- 
ing Book No, 156 or for Ga- 
rage Book. 

THE, EDWARDS MFG. CO, 

6-256, Butler St. 

yee Ohio 
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ook Oat Huller 








wasted. 


Free Sample = one our F special jntrod' 


day—NOW-—and introductory ae “will be held 
No Seek O to bay now or even later, 


Hull Your Oats 


~ Get Double Value 


by hulling and feedin youroats. Large 7 
whole or even gro oats not digestible 3 
Hulled cata Dearly 100% digestible. 


Better Feed for 


. “Pigs, Chicks, Calves 


Harmful hulls removed leaving genuine feed 


tion better than ground oats or oat meal. 
ithful. ids flesh bone quickly. 


Cracks Corn and Barley 
and hulls spelts without adjustment. No 
™ knives, burrs, 

* out. Small engine will ran. Works tapidiy. 
Made in 8 sizes. Low price soon saved by doubled f 


screens or sieves to wear 


of hulled oats, also free circular 
luctory otter 
ation. Write 

for ang 


at wri 
Co., Dept. 5822 Gladbrook, la. 





| to feeding corn. 
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MOVABLE HOUSES 
Continued from page 72 
for the boar at the front of one of the 


colony houses. Then three more gates 
make another pen in front of this. By 
feeding the sows in this enclosure occa- 
sionally, we can confine any particular 
female and breeding is accomplished with- 
out a whole lot of wear and tear on your 
muscles or sition. 

The boar kept constantly in_ touch 
with the sows but not running directly 
with them is seldom cross and is easily 
handled because he is never manhandled 
That’s what makes boars cross. And so 
with these gates and a colony house, we 
have right out in the middle of a big alfalfa 
field a place where we can do just what in 
the past many hog breeders have done 
with much more elaborate equipment. 

We do not have a top on the corncrib 
for the corn that we store in the fall, but 
when storing this way, no more should 
be cribbed than will be fed by warm weath- 
er in April. Corn that has been exposed 
spoils when warm weather comes. Corn 
for feeding in warm weather should be 
stored under a roof, altho wire sides seem 
to serve the purpose just as well as board 
sides and are much more easily trans- 
ported from one location to another. Re- 
member that no piece of equipment for 
use with this system should be built sta- 
tionary. All must be movable—easily 
movable. Any piece of equipment that 
cannot be moved with a tractor or four 
horses must be rejected. 

We handke some feeding cattle and hogs 
and any feeder knows that hogs should be 
provided with a place to sleep that is inac- 
cessible to the cattle. Many do otherwise 
but there are occasional losses among the 
hogs that can be traced directly to the 
cattle. So we built ten by twelve-foot en- 
closures on runners. These have a board 
floor, are three feet high on one side and 
six feet high on the other. These creeps 
have doors so they can be easily cleaned 
out and so hogs can be driven up the truck 
chute in case we want to take them to 
market from the field. 

When a haystack is to be made, the 
high sides of two of these bottoms are 
drawn up to match about sixteen feet 
apart and three posts set between these 
about eight feet apart. Then on these 
cross pieces are laid. These are cull two by 
fours from a nearby sawmill. When we 
get done, we have a stack bottom that is 
easily mi: ade, affords a sixteen by twelve- 
foot space for shelter for steers during 
inclement weather and two ten by twelve- 
foot shelters for the shotes during the 
cold weather. A corncrib placed nearby 
completes the feeding arrangements. The 
gates that we have previously used for 
creeps for the pigs, and for breeding 
yards, we now swing around the stacks 
to keep the cattle from tearing them down 
during fly season. The stack 1s virtually a 
self-feeder where the cattle may go as soon 
as the grass gets too far gone to be 
nutritious and as soon as we desire, we go 
We have three-foot 
alfalfa feeders for the pigs which are inac- 
cessible to the steers and the steers gener- 
ally need no feeders as they can get all the 
hay they want. The alfalfa feeders for the 
hogs are made in the same lengths as the 
enclosed creeps. 

With my enclosed creep with a board 
floor in it, I get the corn shelled automati- 


cally. We throw in fifteen or twenty bush- | 


a at a time, the bigger pigs go in and 
tramp over this pile of corn, eat what they 
want and shell off a lot for the smaller pigs. 
When the pile has been cleaned up and 











nothing but the cobs are left, we shovel 


out the cobs and throw in a fresh batch of 


corn. : 
The man who reads this but who has not 


| 


| 


| 
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New Low Prices 
Now Ready 


Write today for our new 1927 Catalog. 1 
pases filled with big money-saving values in 
} tag Poultry and Lawn Fence, Stee! Posts, 
Gates, Barbed Wire, Paints and Roofing. 
Pricescut tothe bone. Savings greater than 
ever. Every article backed by iron-clad 
guarantee. Prompt shipments. 


») We Pay the Puig~Ten Save 


Read what these satisfied users sa “You saved me 
— .00 on my order,”’ Sab aee alter Pierce, Kipley 
jounty, Indiana. Saved 2 
| ante ey cent...Have had some ye = 
oe for 20 years and <I is O. Wood 
service yet,” says J. 

k Grove Farm, Walasis ¢ County, 
Illinois, You, too, cansave by buy- 
ing from our great mills. Be sure 
~ get ou a before buying. 

wil bring you our 
73 S OATALOG promptly. 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
Since 1883 
Dept 220 Muncie, Indiana 








No need for your shoes to wear out so soon. Resistol 


makes leather soles last®more than twice as long. 
t also waterproofs leather permanently and makes 
it more flexible. Penetrates leather instantiy—then 
becomes a tough permanent binder that holds the 
leather fibers together and protects them against 
both wear and water. Cannot harm leather. Uppers 
of working shoes, hiking, sport, and other shoes not 
to be polished should also be waterproofed and 
wearproofed with Resistol. Wonderful, too, for 
drain boards and floors of magnesite composition. 
Makes cleaning easy and prevents staining. Nothing 
like it! A can treats 10 pairs of shoe soles. 
Very easy to Send today to the Resistol 
Co., Dept. C, Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Puts the OTTAWA 


Working For You 


Greatest LOG SAW Offer 
—I ever made. One mansaws licordsa da —easy 
Falis trees, saws limbs. Make big money. Use 4 -P. En 
gine for other work. Saws faster than 10 men. Shipped 
from Factory or nearest of 10 Branch Houses. Cash—Easy 
Terms. Write for 30-Day Trial Offer and big FREE book. 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2121.w Wood Street, Ottawa, Kan. 
dL _ncom 2121. Magee Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa... 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE) 


Cents per Foot and 
A. . Shoes Pa Rau RY 





apply. 
356 S. 
























Costs less than wood. 


beautifies and protects Lawfis, Churches, 


Cemeteries, Etc. 40 designs. All steel 
Write for FREE Fence Book and New 
Low Prices. , 

mo Fence Mfg.Co. 

423, Kokomo, Ind. 


TE FOR TIS FREE BOOK 


When You Need Money 
SELL BRUSHES 


We pay the best, *make the 
best, and help the salesmet 
most. Write Dept. 294 

‘NORTH RIDGE Freeport, tila 
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tried it will argue that the pigs will soon 
foul this pile of corn. I have fed off several 
hundred pigs with these enclosed creeps 
and it is very, very seldom that one finds 
any manure in the enclosure. The man 
who observes has learned that hogs void 
from one to five rods from the place where 
they eat and sleep. 

[here are many other advantages of 
this system and equipment but we have 
not space to tell them here. One thing it 
does do is to provide fluid equipment. 
Economists have talked much of fluid 
capital, that is, capital that is not frozen 
and is quickly available to use first for one 
thing, then for another. I believe that in 
the changed order of things, fluid equip- 
ment is about as essential as fluid capital 
on the farm. Equipment that quickly 
adapts itself to sheep as well as to hogs 
serves two purposes without additional 
eost. 


COTTONSEED MEAL FOR HORSES 


I have several sacks of cotton cake on 
hand, both large and pea size, and would 
like to know how it would be to feed it 
mixed with corn to work horses this sum- 
mer. How much would be a feed?—H. 
W. M., Neb. 

Considerable work has been done relative 
to the use of cottonseed meal as feed for 
horses. It seems, according to such well- 
known authorities as Henry and Morri- 
son, that this protein-rich feed is un- 
popular among horsemen for it has been 
found to cause digestive disturbances and 
even pene unless it is fed with ex- 
treme care and in strictly limited amounts. 

W he nm properly fed, however, it may 
be used with entire success as a protein- 
rich supplement to balance the ration. 
Bell and Williams of the United States 
department of agriculture advise that 
usu ually not over one pound be fed daily 
per thousand pounds live weight, tho 
some horses may be fed more with satis- 
factory results. 

Boner only bright, high-grade cake 
or meal should be fed to horses. Cot- 
lhe meal is a heavy feed and it is 
usually not relished by horses when fed 
by itself. Therefore, it- must be fed with 
bulky concentrates. Right at the begin- 
ning not over a quarter of a pound per 
head daily should be fed and the allow- 
ance could be increased gradually as the 
horses become accustomed to the flavor 
and odor of the meal. 

Curtis, of North Carolina, found that 
Is was not practical to feed mules on 
cottonseed meal with ear corn. It was 
lairly satisfactory to feed a mixture of 
one part cottonseed meal with three 
parts shelled corn, but this mixture was 
relished less than one part of meal with 


three of corn and cobmeal, the remain- 
ing corn being fed on the cob. In Louisi- 
ana some planters are feeding cottonseed 
meal but they attribute their success 


largely to the fact that they mix it with 
black strap molasses. 

Curtis reports that trials covering three 
vears showed no harmful effects when 
the meal was properly fed and this tends 

disprove the claim that work stock 
led on cottonseed meal suffer from short 
wind and weak eyes. Judge Henry C. 
Hammond of Georgia, reports that for 
live years he fed ten pleasure and work 
rses one pound each of cottonseed 

| daily without a single sick animal, 

ne not ready for work, due he holds 
the fact that the meal was always 

d with light concentrates. In a 154- 
test at the Iowa station with work 

is, using three teams fed timothy 

6 percer* cottonseed meal proved 
fective as o percent of linseed meal 
ilancing a ration of 15 percent oats 

{ the remainder corn. 

How to remove bots from horses is ex- 

lained in farmers’ bulletin 1503-F just 
issued. Ask the United States de partment 

i agriculture, Washington, D. C., for it. 
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‘Is it easy to 
lubricate properly? 


Implement dealers 
who have adopted 


ALEMITE 


Advance-Rumely Company 


American Seeding Machine Co. 


Appleton Manufacturing Co. 
Athens Piow Company 
Athey Truss Wheel Company 
Avery Power & Machinery Co. 
A. D. Baker Company 
panting Manufacturing — 
4, Manufacturing 

tear Tractors, “Re- 

stelle City Mfg. Company 
jloom Manu acturing Co, 
jossert Corporation 

trown Lynch Scott Co. 


J. 1. Case Plow Works 

J. 1. Case T. M. Company 
Caterpillar Tractor Company 
Climax Corporation 
Coldwell Lawn Mower Co. 
Deere & Company 

John Deere Harvester Works 
John Deere Spreader Works 
John Deere Tractor Works 
Deere & Mansur Works 
Electric Wheel Company 
Emerson-Brantingham Co. 
A. T. Ferrell Company 

Fox River Tractor Company 
Full-Crawler Com ear 
Gehle Bros. Mfg. 

Gleaner Manufacturing Co. 
Gray Tractor Com 





Gravely Motor Plow Rca CultivatorCo, 


Hart-Parr Vomqany 
Hayes Pump & Planter Co. 
Frank Held Tractor Co. 
Hocking Valley Mfg. Co. 
Huber Manufacturing Co. 
Hummer Plow Works 
Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co. 
International ajervester Co. 
Jacobsen Mf f. 
i om Manu Retuctad Co, 
Tractor Company 
Recs leo ploment Co. 
Litchfield Mig. Com “ad 
Louden Machinery 
McAdams & Sons 
Massey-Harris Compan 


Massey- Harris Ce.» td. Canada 


Messinger Is Stee 

Minneapolis tee! a BMehy. Co. 
Minneapolis T 

Moline ae a 
Monarch Tractors Cor 


New Beeman Tractor ompany 


Nichols & Shepard Co. 

Oliver Chilled Plow Works 
Parker Pattern Works 
Pennsylvania Lawn Mower Co. 
Pioneer Tractors, Inc. 

Rock Island Plow Company 
Roseman Tractor Mower Co. 


E.W.RossEnsilageCutter & SiloCo. 


Stoughton Wagon Company 
Stover Mfg. & Engine Co. 
Toro Manufacturing Co. 
Van Brunt Mfg. Company 
Western Harvester Co. 
Wisconsin Tractor Company 


That’s the question experienced farmers 
are asking their implement dealers now- 
adays—and here’s why they are asking it: 


They know that if an implement is hard to lubricate, 
this vital matter is often neglected. And they know this 
neglect means worn-out bearings, lost time, costly re- 
pairs, expensive operation and a machine that must be 
discarded long before its time. 

That’s why the leading makers of farm machinery are 
equipping their implements with the Alemite High 
Pressure Lubrication System—the same system that is 
in use today on more than 10,000,000 motor cars. 
Alemite is better because it’s easier to use, because it 
cuts down lost time and saves 80% of repair bills. 
Because it reduces power costs, prevents waste of lubri- 
cant, and lengthens the life of implements. 

Look for Alemite on all new equipment. And for a few 
cents your implement or automobile dealer will sell you 
Alemite fittings that you can attach to your old imple- 
ments in place of grease cups. They will save bearings 
worth many dollars. Our booklet—‘‘Alemite on the 
Farm’’—shows clearly how easily these fittings can be 
installed. 

If your dealer canrot supply you with Alemite fittings 
write us and we will tell you the name of the nearest 
one who can. 


THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DIVISION OF STEWART-WARNER 
2600 North Crawford Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


Canadian Address: 
Alemite Products Co. of Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ontario 


-------- RRR CERNE E mC ie: 


Valuable Book FREE 


2600 N. Crawford Avenue, Chicago, Ill. * 


| 
| 
¢ ' Mail this coupon today and you'll receive our valu- (JD 

able and interesting book—‘“ Alemite on the Farm.”’ 
It will show you how easily you can cut down ex- | 

| penecs and increase profits. 

AN " BASSICK 1 MANUFACTURING CO. (PJ, 
} 


Please send me your book—‘“‘Alemite on the Farm. 


} Name 

| 

| Address 

Town State nn 
| Check here [ ] if your dealer does not carry Alemite fittings 
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High Pressure Lubrication for Farm Machinery 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 

















































































“For SIX 
ways to benefit 


our menfolks 


Handtest thing 
in the house’’ 


Said 2000 women 








A TREMENDOous number of men are 
regular users of ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly for: 


Dandruff—Massage the scalp thoroughly 
twice a week with ‘‘Vaseline”’ Jelly. Leave 
on over night and shampoo. 


Hair slicking—To keep the hair in place, 
looking shiny and well groomed, dampen 
slightly, spread a bit of ‘Vaseline’ Jelly | 
over the palms-of the hands, apply to the 
hair and then brush briskly. 


First-aid—Apply locally to cuts, wounds, 
sores, burns, bites, stings, blisters, etc. 
Colds—Place a bit in each nostril before re- 


tiring, and if you have a tickling cough, 
take internally. 


Sporting equipment—To prevent rust on guns, 
golf.clubs, skates, garden implements, etc., 
cover with a layer of ‘Vaseline’ Jelly before 
putting them away. Rub down leather goods 
such as saddles, boots, harness with ‘*Vase- 
line’’ Jelly-to dress the leather. 


Shoes—The farmer’s shoes are always getting | 
wet. Apply “‘Vaseline’’ Jelly liberally and | 
rub well into the leather. Dress shoes of 
patent leather should be polished with 
““Vaseline’’ Jelly before each wearing. 


“Vaseline”’ Jelly is a splendid emollient. There 
is no other product exactly like it. And re- 
member when you buy that the trademark | 
*‘Vaseline’’ on the package gives you the 
assurance that you are getting the genuine 
product of the Chesebrough Manufacturing 
Company, Cons’d. 


Write for free booklet of uses. Address 
Dept. S2-27, Chesebrough Manufacturing Co., 
17 State St., New York, N. Y. 





Vaseline 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


PETROLEUM JELLY 
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ADVERTISING LIVESTOCK 








“My first suggestion to the farmer who | 


hopes to successfully advertise his live- 
stock is to raise a product that will meet 
a universal demand,” says Leon Robbins, 
a Wisconsin livestock breeder and writer. 

“No farmer,” continues he, “is better 
than the tools with which he works. There- 
fore, when you begin to breed livestock, 
grow into the business rather than go.into 
it, for there are few breeders who have 
been able to capitalize on another man’s 
name. Get good sires. Buy the bull that 
has already proved his worth with a long 
string of good daughters. Breed him to 
the best families and then you are ready 


| to look around for a market.”’ 


Robbins says there is considerable 
truth in the old adage, “No man has 
honor in his own home town.”’ Because of 
this, one must figure on having his main 
market some distance away at the same 
time as he cultivates his home market for 
all it is worth. He illustrated this point 
with an experience. “I was in a small 
town not long ago visiting a large Holstein 
breeder. The day I was there a New York 
breeder came to the farm and paid $3,000 
for a young bull. The next day I was talk- 


| ing to a neighbor, also a good Holstein 


breeder, who asked me where he could 
get a good bull. I suggested that he buy 
one from his neighbor, but he did not 
think that man would have good enough 
animals. He therefore went to New York 
to buy a bull from the same man who 
had bought from the neighbor. 

“If you can make breeders believe you 
have a quality product, you can sell any 
place. One way to introduce your cattle 
to the public is by means of advertising. 
Advertising should be considered as an 
investment. and not as an expense, be- 
cause contacts made by this means should 
become permanent sources of future 
business.” 

Robbins says the first thing to” ask 
yourself when you are looking for an ad- 
vertising medium is “‘where is the best 
market for my stock?” 

“After you have found the mediums 
that cover the territory you want to 
reach, the second thing to consider is the 
quality of people who subscribe to these 
papers. It is the opinion of+Robbins that 
the producer of quality livestock will find 
his greatest return by advertising in a 
paper that circulates to the highest type of 
farmers. ‘‘However,” says he, “if you 


| deal with cheap stcck, do cheap advertis- 


ing, for no man can continue to get good 
prices for poor quality stock, no matter 
how much he advertises. 

“When writing your copy,” advises 
Robbins, ‘‘write it to suit the paper. It 
should do three things: attract attention, 
create curiosity and create action.” He 
gives some general rules to be observed in 
making the copy that will get those re- 
sults, some of which are: ‘Don’t forget 
to mention the breed you are selling, 
because 96 percent of the farmers in the 
United States have grade or scrub cattle. 
Many are therefore unable to tell the 
hesed from the name of the animals for 
sale.’’ He finds that many livestock breed- 
ers fail to follow this rule. 

Another rule which he says is often 
broken is: ‘Be brief. Tell your story in 
as few words as possible and remember 
that white space is valuable.” 

“Answer every inquiry you receive 
within twenty-four hours after you get 
it,” warns Robbins. He finds that many 
breeders wait until Sunday to answer, 
only to find that their prospect has pur- 
chased from another source. Every letter 
should carry the essence of personality 
and integrity, for Robbins does not believe 
that a livestock breeder can succeed with- 


| out these qualities. 


“In selling a quality animal for breeding 
purposes,’’ continues Robbins, “‘be sure it 
will be a profit maker for the other fellow. 
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AN, you were careless. You very 
likely said,* ‘Bill, put some dope 
in this blame radiator.’’ Now, be cranky 
about it. Insist on Radiator Neverleak 
and put an end to your troubles. It’s 
the guaranteed permanent hole plug- 
ger. Kind to metal and rubber. Chases 
rust and scale. Does not clog. Glycerine, 
alcohol, water all look alike 
to it. If your dealer is sold 
out send 50c for Ford size, 
75c for larger car or $1.00 
for truck. Carry a can in} 
your car. Remember there// 
is only one Radiator Never-}\ 
leak. 
VAQUIO WEAEER 
CORPORATION 









2212 Liquid Veneer Bidg., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Permanent ai the Pyramids 


RADIATOR 
NEVERLEAK 















OUR PRICES 
SAVE YOU 1-4 


7° a rod for a 26 in. hog Fence, — 
freight paid in Ill., Ind., Ohio. 


18c in Ia., 18%{cin Mo. Only slightly more in 
other states for freight. 89 styles to select 
from. Heavy all No. 944 Fence, etc. 


WE PAY ALL FREIGHT 
Thousands who bought Fence elsewhere now 
buy all their Fence here. We make a better 
Fence having a one-piece continuous stay, with 
aslight crimp in both the stay and line wire so it 
is impossible to slip the stay wires. HIGHES' 
QUALITY GALVANIZING. Full weight wires. 


Try any of our heavily galvanised rust-resisting 

Fences for 80 DAYS FREE. If you are not satis- 

fied you have the best Fence for the money, 

return it at our expense. Write today for our 
big free bargain book. 










Direct From Factory 
To You Prices. 
Low prices Barb Wire, Posts, 

Roofing, Paint. 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. 
Box 835 Morton, Ill- 














enerations 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Used the world over for 





E. S. WELLS, Chemist 
free book for inventors 


PATENT-SENS seeking largest deserved pro- 


fits. Write Lacey & Lacey , 662 F St. , Washington, D.C. Est, 1569 
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Let him make money and he will come 
hack and do more business with you. 
Some men set so high a price on their 
animals that no one can make money on 
them. Others pride themselves in holding 
their customers. I once heard a breeder 
proudly say, ‘I sold cattle to the father, 
am now selling to the son, and I hope to 
sell to the grandson.’ After you get a man 
on your list, keep him there, for high costs 
in advertising are for new customers.”’ 

Newspapers and farm periodicals are 
only two of the mediums for advertising, 
and Robbins holds that the showing of 
livestock on the fair circuit is one of the 
best of the other methods. He says that 
many breeders do not take advantage of 
this method, while many who do fail to 
make the most of it. He says the showman 
should consider that every query made by 
a new man interested in his breed of stock 
is worth as least a dollar to him, for it 
would cost him that sum to get it by ad- 
vertising with the printed page. He 
should, therefore, get the name and ad- 
dress of every man who asks about his 
stock. Blankets on the animals should 
have the farm name on them, and the 
farm address should be on all banners. 
{obbins counted seventeen banners at the 
Wisconsin state fair last fall that did not 
have the address of the breeders upon 
them.—G. A. P., Wis. 


FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 
Continued from page 10 


established. The board itself, however, 





favors legislation along the Mellon sugges- | 


tion and assures us that it will not in any 
way alter the administrative duties of the 
board but will bring the land bank system 
into closer accord with the comparable 
practices in the national banking system.” 
The contention has been repeatedly made 
that stricter control and examination of 
banks lending tofarm borrowers would have 
prevented many of the bank failures of 
recent years in the West and Middle West. 
Muscle Shoals Decision Likely 

At the moment of writing, the chances 
for the final disposition of the govern- 
ment’s nitrate and power plants at Muscle 
Shoals seem better than they have been at 
any time since the matter became an issue 
ten years ago. The Joint Congressional 


Committee set up to receive offers on the | 


properties have 

congress, each o 
fifty-year lease. 

Nitrates Company and the Associated 
Powers Company. Of the two, the Joint 
Committee favors the offer of the Associ- 
ated Powers Company, but a minority 
report favoring the Air Nitrates Company 


these providing for a 


has the support of leading farm organiza- | 


tions. 

There is still, however, a possibility of 
delay, as the advocates of direct govern- 
ment operations have already intimated 
their intention to make an effort to send 
the entire proposition back once more to 


nlaced two bids before | 


The bidders are the Air | 


the Committee on Agriculture where it has | 


been going from pillar to post for years. 
At the present, it 1s estimated that Ameri- 
can farmers are paying a toll of $15,000,- 
000 a year to the Chilean government in 
the form of an export tax on nitrates, 
Progress in Control] of Corn Borer 
Reporting on the work of the year in 
battling the corn borer, the most pestifer- 
ous enemy that has ever invaded American 
agriculture, Dr. L. O. Howard, chief 
entomologist of the department of agricul- 
speaks in reassuring terms. The 


battle, he feels, has been more than half | 


won. “Qn the whole,” says Dr. Howard, 
Ss felt that a distinct advance has been 
ace in the problem during the year.” 
most important measure of success, 
according to Dr. Howard, was the develop- 
ment of machinery to destroy the stalk 
e plant and thus deal the borer a 
blow in his winter quarters. Such 
hinery has been attached at reason- 
cost to existing corn-harvesting 
machinery and is already on the market. 
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HE extraordinary long life and 

unbeatable performance of Grand 
Detour Plows and all Grand Detour 
Tractor and Horse-Drawn Tillage 
tools is due to the use of top-quality 
materials, top-quality workmanship 
and top-quality designing. 

This policy was adopted when the 
first Grand Detour Plow was made 
in 1837, and has been faithfully followed 
through the years. It will be con- 
tinued as long as Grand Detour Im- 
plements are produced. 


months ago by Samuel S. Ray of 
Oregon, Ill.,about a Grand Detour 

Sulky Plow he bought in 1891. Mr. 
Ray(shown here) is a prominent seed grower 
and a cooperator with the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. A Grand Detour plow has been 
on the Ray farm since 1838. 







Here then, is proof that Grand De- 
tours do last much longer. It will pay 
you to investigate this extensive qual- 
ity line before you buy another tillage 
implement. 

We have a series of well-written, 
attractively illustrated booklets which 
we'll gladly send free, describing 
clearly and in detail many exclusive 
features of Grand Detour implements. 

Fill out the coupon below, check- 
ing off the implements you are inter- 
ested in, and mail it today! 


J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE Go., Inc. 


Grand Detour Plow Division 


Dixon, Til, 


ESTABLISHED 1837 


Racine, Wis. 





- a 
Note: We want the public to know that our plows and harrows are NoT the Case plows and harrows made by J./. Case Plow Works Co, 
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Tractor and Horse-Drawn 
ILLAGE IMPLEMENTS 
























J.1.CaseT. M.Co.,Inc., Dept. 58, Racine, Wis. 

Please send me free literature describing 
implements checked: (1) Tractor Disk Idarrows., 
(0 Tractor Plows. 
(7 Sptke-Tooth Harrows. 
() Walking Plows. 
Tractor Plows for Fordsone. 


———— 


0 Horse Disk Harrows. 
0D Riding Plows. 
0 Culttrators O No.2 














sale prices, gates, 

fence, barb wire, posts, 
roofing, paint. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money back. 


Ottawa Fence Mritetesex fener" 
OTTAWA MFG. CO. 


Box 7F Kaness 
Box oere Chicage Heights, til. 
















Eels, Mink, Muskrats etc. with 
my New, Folding, Galvanized 
STEEL WIRE TRAPS. 
They catch them like a fly-trap catches flies, Big money 
makers for trappers and fishermen. Write for Descriptive 
Price List, Free Trap Offer, and my Free Formula for 
making best bait known for attracting fish and animals. 


J.F.GREGORY, Dept. 106, Lebanon, Mo. 
Preliminary Examination 


PATENT S reer sec 


erences. Best results. Promptness assured. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, 724 NINTH SZ., WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Send Model or drawing for 





We carry no advertisements from firms we canmot recommend to you as being worthy. 
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Old craftsmanship ~~ new 

specialization. unceasing 

progress carty MOLINE PLOWS 
to new heights of success 


T is a man-size job to 

be asuccessful farmer. 
No one can attempt too 
many things and do them 
well, whether he uses 
| plows or makes them. 
“The mot famus 0 Moline craftsman is 
symbol of fine plows” a specialist, just as you 
are. Like atiller of the soil, or a violin 
maker, or an artist, his success depends 
on the skill of his hands and brain. 
There is honest, old-fashioned pride 
and painstaking in his work, plus all 
that is contributed by the most modern 
manufacturing methods. 





Each plow bottom is made as care- 
fully as if it were his masterpiece. 
Into it he puts the same old quality 
that made the Flying Dutchman “‘the 
most famous symbol of fine plows’’— 
the plows your grandfather swore by. 
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The MOLINE DEALER 





Specializing! That sounds the key. 
note of all the striking progress of 
the Moline Implement Company, 
Specializing in shares of one-ply 
Acme steel with soft center, that are 
guaranteed against breakage in the 
field or at the blacksmith’s. Speciak 
izing in tillage tools. Specializing in 
manufacturing only; spending no 
time or energy in ‘attempting to dom 
inate the business methods of its 
dealers by doing for them what good 
dealers prefer to do for themselves, 


This concentration of purpose and 
effort has helped Moline achieve its 
present enviable reputation for im 
troducing the outstanding improve 
ments in the industry. They are im 
provements important for ever 
farmer to know. Ask your deale 
about them at the earliest opportunity, 
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runs his own business for your good 


There is only one reason on earth why 
a dealer carries Moline tillage tools. 
He believes them to be higher quality, 
and most up-to-date from an engi- 
neering standpoint. 


He isn’t influenced merely because 
there are other things in the line which 


MOLINE IMPLE 


FOR MORE THAN 60 YEARS, MAKERS OF QUALITY'@LA( 
CULTIVATORS,G RAIN DRILLS, S PREADERS ,H AY TOSS; ! 


he wants. Moline makes only tillage 
seeding, and hay machinery. 

He isn’t the agent of one factory. He 
chooses his goods on their merit; at 
sells Moline tools because they are 
best, the simplest, the longest lasting 


Mot.ine ImpLeMent Co., Mo ing, Iu 
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Although Lambert Westerberg has been fitting Moline Flying Dutchman 
plows for more than 36 years, Charley Gustafson calls him a youngster. 
Charley has been on the job 48 years. Emil Soderstrom isn’t far behind, 
with a record of 43 years. When a bottom leaves their hands, it’s right. 


COMPA 


LAGE TOOLS:—P LOWS,H ARROWS,P LANTERS LISTERS, 
S; FOR ALL TYPES OF TRACTORS AND F ORH ORSES** 
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Dairy Profits Begin at the Manger 


Most of Our Cows Would Do Better If Properly Fed 


By E. M. HARMON 


milk cows that are naturally bred for high production, 

yet few of us give the cows we do have a chance to make 
the most possible money for us. I do not for a minute minimize 
the importance of better breeding, improved barns, and the 
chances for building up more profitable herds thru record keeping 
and culling the poor cows. Yet our one best chance to increase 
immediate profits is thru giving our cows the kinds of feeds which 
will enable them to return the greatest number of dollars’ 
worth of product for a given feed 
cost. 

Many cows, which are now losing 
money for their owners, would be 
making some profit if they were 
fed right. The first thing to do is to 
give the cows a chance. Then, if 
they are fed sufficient quantities of 
the kinds of feed they need to make 
milk, and still fail to make a profit, 
it is time to call in the butcher. 

Any number of illustrations could 
be mentioned. Take the case of 
H. A. Reckamp, of Lincoln county, 
Missouri. Reckamp 
was milking a dozen 


W: all realize that it is less difficult to make a profit from 
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brought to light, it is broadcasted for the general information of 
all. Some feed companies, making use of this knowledge, put 
good, high-clas’, mixed feeds on the market, with all of the in- 
gredients needed by the cow. Others put up feeds which are not 
good, and which are not worth the price. But the important 
point is that they are making use of information which is avail- 
able for all of us, if we will be use it. 

Most of us realize that milk consists fundamentally of four 
different constituents. These are (1) water, (2) minerals, (3) pro- 
tein, and (4) carbohydrates and fats. 
The cow also needs these same con- 
stituents to maintain her body. In 
order to produce milk, the cow must 
first have the proper amounts of 
each of these in her feed to keep her 
body in repair. Then she must have 
each of them in just the right pro- 
portion if she is to make the most 
milk and butterfat from a given 
amount of feed 

The first constituent mentioned is 
water. The cow needs from three to 
five gallons of water a day to main- 

tain her body and 


— about three gallons of 
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of a little cottonseed SSS which we have gone to 
meal. Reckamp much labor to raise, 


thought that would be 

pretty expensive, but he saw he had to do something. He tried 
out a grain mixture of 400 pounds of corn and cobmeal, 200 
pounds of ground oats and 100 pounds of cottonseed meal fed at 
the rate of one pound of grain to each four pounds of milk. The 
value of the feed consumed by the herd dropped about $16 a 
month, and the milk production started up. Within three 
months Reckamp was getting $2.85 worth of milk for every 
dollar’s worth of feed he gave his cows. 

There are three things Reckamp did to which I want to call 
special attention. In the first place he put into the ration, in the 
form of cottonseed meal, the protein which cows must have to 
make milk. He could have supplied this in the form of linseed 
oilmeal, gluten feed, cocoanut meal, or other high protein con- 
centrates. 

Next he ground the grain. This is absolutely necessary u tne 
dairy cow is to make the most profit. She cannot properly digest 
whole grains, and even tho we may have hogs following the cows, 
we are reducing the profits from our cows when we compel them 
to work their digestive organs on something they cannot use. 

Lastly, but probably most important of the three, he fed each 
cow in proportion to what she produced. The cow that made 
sixty pounds of milk a day received three times as much grain 
as the one that made only twenty pounds. He quit wasting a lot 
of his feed on cows that were not paying for it, and began feeding 
more grain to those that would pay for it. If there is any one 
most important step in feeding for profits, I believe it is this one. 
But these three things combined, enabled Reckamp to make each 
dollar’s worth of his feed earn him more than three times what 
it did before he practiced them. 

In this short article I want to emphasize particularly the fact 
that no one has any corner on any deep mysteries about feeding 
cows for profitable milk production. There are doubtless many 
things about feeding which are not yet known. As they come to 
light they will help us to do a better and a more profitable job 
of feeding our cows. That is the purpose of our agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations. As fast as new knowledge is 





and then limit her pro- 
duction by not giving her plenty of water in such form that she 
can use it. 

The next constituent mentioned is mineral. Milk contains 
more lime than any other common human food. In our own 
bodies we use this lime to build teeth, bones and muscle. But 
the cow, to produce this milk, must have feeds containing large 
quantities of mineral. The one class of feeds which best meets 
this need is our legume roughages, including alfalfa, the clovers, 
soybean and cowpea hay. Our cows should have all of one of 
these that they will clean up once a day during the entire feeding 
season. 


HE other two constituents are protein and the carbohydrates 

and fats. I can best illustrate the distinction by referring to 
the egg, which is of the same general composition as milk, except 
that the different constituents are definitely divided. Most of 
the mineral of the egg is in the shell. The protein is in the white, 
and the carbohydrates and fats are in the yolk. Some feeds 
contain large amounts of protein and are most valuable in making 
whites, while other feeds contain mostly starches and fats and 
are used in making yolks. The using of an excess of feeds which 
contain large amounts of one constituent, is certain to result in 
waste. We all know that hens do not lay many eggs when fed 
corn and other starchy feeds alone. But when given tankage, 
meatscrap, or milk to furnish protein for whites, along with the 
starchy feeds which make yolks, they can and do lay eggs. 

In the same way the cow needs a balanced ration to produce 
milk, and do it economically. If we feed an excess of starchy 
feeds, and not enough’protein feeds (as most of us do in the corn- 
belt), we are wasting feed, and making our milk cost us more than 
it should. Please keep these facts in mind while I give a simple 
method of selecting a ration that will be fairly well balanced, and 
give satisfactory results. 

In the first place, our legume roughages are the only ones 
which contaim large amounts of protein. Consequently, if we are 
feeding a roughage which consists entirely (Continued on page 9% 
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Less than 10 cents per day 





/ ts the average cost of COLT LIGHT 
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HUNDREDS of thousands of satis- 
fied Colt Light users have found 
Colt Light more economical than 
any other farm lighting system. 
For lights, ironing and convenience 
cooking they pay an average of less 
than ten cents per day — almost 
exactly what oil lamplight costs. 


But what a contrast between the 
enjoyment of bright, steady Colt 
Light . . . the pleasure of cook- 
ing with the Colt Hot Plate and of 
ironing with the Colt Iron... 
and the discomforts of dingy oil 
lamplight! A Colt Light Plant 
brings more pleasure into your 
home than any one other improve- 
ment you could install. 

Twenty-six years of unfailing 
Service to the farm people of 
America have built a world-wide 
reputation for Colt Light. 


Write today for our free book- 
let, “Safest and Best by Test.” 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 


New York - + « « « 30 E. 42nd St. 
Philadelphia, Pa.- + 1700 Walnut St. 
Chicago, Ill.- +1001 Monadnock Block 
Kansas City, Mo. - 716 N. Y. Life Bldg. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. - 6th and Market Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal., 8th and Brannan Sts. 





TRADE“ ARK 


LIGHT 


Gentlemen: 

After five years of experience with the 
Colt Light Plant, I wish to state that ours 
has given us perfect satisfaction from the 
very first day that it was installed. 

Although my wife uses the Colt iron 
regularly, and averages cooking several 
meals every week with the Colt Hot Plate, 
we find that our Colt plant costs us very 
little to operate. We have fifteen lights 
in the house and two in the barn. These 
give us all the light that we could wish 
for. By keeping a careful account of our 
expenses, we find that our lights, cooking 
and ironing cost us just about what 
oil lamplight used to cost us. 


I cannot recommend your lighting and 
cooking system too highly. It has been a 
great comfort and help to our entire 
family. We consider it the best invest- 
ment that we've ever made. 


Yours truly, 
Signed, THos. E. SHORTZ, 
R. D. Wapwollopen, Penna. 
May 3, 1926 
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No proposition offers a greater op- 

portunity for the ferm-trained man 

than selling the Colt Light Plant. 

Write our nearest office for full 
particulars. 


COLT LIGHT IS SUNLIGHT 
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View, Mo. 


‘Comes complete and ready to use—nothing 
ABLE. No pipe lines, no 
dest -to-clean 


to install—PORT. 
pulsator. The most sanitany, easiest 


milker. Milks 2 or 3 cows at once right inio 


down 
After Trial 


8 Months to Pay! 


using a PAGE 
milker over 5 yume ape and would 
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Wheel it around 
fike a wheel- 
barrow! 


muilker; nopipe: 
no pulsator,no pails. 
So simple, so ultra- 
simple, so easy to 
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electric 
more than 





—J. R. Tun- 


your own shipping can. No extra pails to handle A specialoffer good until wehave an agent or 
and to wash. inamoment topumpby salesman in the territory. 
hand # desired. Astounding rock-bottom —, here’s onechance to find out on a 
because it’s so simple AND the dest milkerfor you Free ‘Trial what the milking machine will 
and ter your cows just because it’s so simple. mean for you, on ouncows. Why? Be- 
cause there's ing to install; nothing to 
or fit into move the 


FREE Book 


on MILKING— 


Let us send you our free catalog. It’s full of 
important facts — an education in milking ma- 

i Learn how to get the greatest milking 
Learn also how you 
iving our machine 

Free trial where 
Send coupon. 


service at the lowest cost. 

are completely protected in 
a fair trial om your own herd. 
we have no Salesman or agent. 


Farmer Agents 
Wanted! ocmsie- 


the milker on your farm. See coupon. 





Burton Page Co., Dept. 5822 
400 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, lll. 
Please send me your free booklet containing the facts 


of milking machines and full details of your free trial, 
easy payment offer on the Portable Page Milker, 
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Dollar 
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etc. Easy payment 
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EMPIRE-BALTIC. 


ream Separator 


Here’s a cream separator for every size herd—from 4 cows up to50 
The famous Empire-Baltic at money saving prices, New shipments 
direct from factory every month. Prompt shipment from our nearest 
warehouse, Each separator sent complete with tools, oil, brushes, 
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s or discount for cash. Money back guarantee. 
































° tecteat No. Capacity IstP’y't] 5 | 4501bs. per hour |__ $5 
Success MO) 150!bs. perhour_ | $5_ | 6 | 5501bs.perhour | $5 
_2_ | 350 lbs. per hour —_§5_ | 7 |__750 lbs. per hour $5 

4 _| 4001bs. per hour $5 $10 | 1000 lbs. perhour | __$5 





























Write us. Get our 













Orde r Pay foryour Empire- 
Baltic with large 


NOW! cream checks, 








no money. Just say, “Send FREE Catalog.” No obligation. 
EMPIRE CREAM SEPARATOR SALES CO., Inc. 
705 Baltic Bidg. 
Exclusive U. S. Factory Representatives 





New Bargain Prices—as low as $19.75. Send 





Louisville, Ky. 
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Readers of Successful Farming need not hesi- 
tate to anwer our ads. We guarantee them. 








CROSS DRIVEWAY 
ELEVATOR 







Runs Easiest. “Built Strongest 
Lasts Longest.” No short turns. 
Thousands of satisfied users. 
LIBERAL FREE TRIAL 
ON YOUR OWN PLACE 
Corn runs same direction as buck- 
ets. Elevates Oats, Wheat, Ear 
Corn, 50 Bushels in 3 Minutes. 
Catalog and Crib Plans Free. Write 


THE MEYER MFG. CO., Box 1360 Morton, Illinois. 
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DO YOUR VENTILATORS WORK? 


Long, cold nights furnish an excellent 
» page to up on the efficiency 
of a ventilating system. Upon entering 


the tightly closed barn in the morning, 
note the temperature as compared with 
the outside and see if any moisture is 


collecting on the walls and cei If a 
comfortable temperature is found which 
is not accompanied by a heavy, oppressive 
atm you are getting from 


your ventiatmg system. Attractive 
cupolas along the ridge pole of a barn 
don’t mean anything unless they form the 
outlets to a properly constructed system 
of ventilation. ; 
ardiess of how good a system you 
may ave installed, it needs some study 
and personal attentzen, according to eng!- 
neers of the United States department of 
agriculture. Some progress has been made 
in the development of partially automatic 
systems, but no mechanical device can 
make it possible to dispense entirely with 
personal attention. These engineers have 
collected some of the known principles and 
facts that will assist a man in the success- 


ful operation of a gravity system of barn 
ventilation. 
In case your system has been installed 


by a commercial , obtain a set of direc- 
tions and go over them carefully with the 
company’s engineer so that you may oper- 
ate hot system under varying weather con- 
ditions. As a first principle, make sure 
the barn is tight. Loose doors and win- 
dows are sure to reduce the effectiveness of 
the ventilators, set up drafts in the barn 
and reduce the temperature too much. 
Walls of the barn and the intake and 
outtake flues must be insulated to prevent 
dampness. | 

Remember that the desired circulation 
of air is obtained thru the difference in 
temperature between the imside and out- 
side of the barn. This makes it necessary 
to fill a barn with livestock. Where this 
is impossible, close off the unoccupied 
portion by a temporary partition or fill 
that part with hay or straw. <A cold barn 
will not set up any marked circulation of 
air in the ventilating system. An ideal 
temperature for the average dairy barn is 
around 45 degrees Fahrenheit. Several 
thermometers scattered along the walls 
are a great aid in checking the system of 
ventilation. 

Of course, a comfortable temperature 
depends upon the amount of moisture in 
the air. Few barns have too little. If the 
walls and ceilings are dry when the inside 
temperature is around 45 degrees and 
there is a reasonable circulation of dry air, 
the humidity is about right. Manure adds 
to the work of removing foul odors and 
moisture. Its prompt removal, therefore, 
aids in securing adel ventilation. 

The department engineers suggest that 
as a final test make sure the air is fresh 
and clean to the smell, with no pro- 
nounced drafts over the cattle. An appre- 
ciable movement of air inward at the in- 
takes and upward thru the outtakes is 
necessary. Under normal or good condi- 
tions, a lowering of the outside tempera- 
ture will increase the movement in the 
ventilators and lower the inside tempera- 
ture. To maintain the proper temperature, 
reduce the area of the intake openings. 
As soon as the weather moderates, again 
open the intakes, the object being to fur- 
nish as large a movement of air as possible 
and still maintain a coniontallls barn 
temperature. 

Between a low temperature and moist 
walls, choose the low temperature. In 
case an intake flue back drafts, close it un- 
til the wind changes. Damp walls cannot 
be avoided if there is insufficient insulation 
of the walls. In mild weather the barn 
temperature may run too high. If the 
outtake flues extend to the floor and are 
equipped with heat doors, the latter should 
be opened. 
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AND THE DOLLARS ROLLED IN 

An increase of 2,028 pounds of milk and 
66.3 pounds of butterfat in one year is not 
unworthy of notice. This is especially true 
when the larger yield is obtained at a de- 
crease of $6.81 per cow in cost of feed. 
Starting in July, 1924, with nine cows, 
S. B. Mills of Lagrange county, Indiana, 
found that feeding grain to the herd on 
pasture was a paying investment. In 
spite of hot weather, only one member of 
the herd failed to show an increase at the 
end of the second month. One cow which 
had made a record of only 574 pounds of 
milk in July gave 679 pounds in August. 

Finding it profitable to feed grain during 
the summer, the owner has continued the 
practice. More liberal feeding of concen- 
trates was followed duri the winter. 
No doubt this is reponsible for the in- 
crease to quite an extent. Feeding grain 
to the dry cow is another of the benefits 
Mills has received from his connections 
with the tester and other members of the 
cow testing association. 

A comparison of production and income 
over feed cost for the two years follows: 























Income 
Milk | Fat Feed Over 
Year Ibs. ibs. Cost Feed 
Cost 
ee 8,480} 282.9 | $63.32 | $ 81.66 
Sa ae 10,808} 349.2 56 .52 103 .82 
Increase..... 2,328| 66.3 $ 22.16 
Decrease... . 8 6.80 | 





The second year’s record showed an 
increase of 27 percent in milk and 23 per- 
cent in butterfat. In spite of the larger 
production, the feed cost was $6.81 per 
cow lower than the first year. The value of 
roughage per cow was decreased in every 
case. This amounted to $5.65 or 17 per- 
cent for the year. Cost of grain showed 
an average decrease of $2.06 or 6 percent 
per cow for the herd. Two animals were 
given more concentrates than they re- 
ceived the previous year. 

One of these was Ruby, a grade Hol- 
stein. In 1924 she produced 9,033 pounds 
of milk and 272 pounds of butterfat. In 
1925 she produced 14,804 pounds of milk 
and 404 pounds of butterfat. This was an 
increase of 64 percent in milk and 48 per- 
cent in fat. Total cost of feed increased 
$8.37. Mills found Ruby would pay for 
more grain. He gave her $11.01 more 
grain than the year before but lessened 
the roughage fed by $1.64. The other cow 
made a very similar increase. 

The record of this herd shows the in- 
creased income which results from liberal 
feeding of the a producing cows. The 
second year Ruby gave an income over 
feed cost of $116.35. Dea, the other mem- 
ber of the herd that was fed more grain the 
second year, and Ruby together returned 
an income over feed cost of only $128.33. 
In 1925 their combined profits amounted 
to $237.08. The two cows therefore made 
their owner $108.75 more than they did 
the previous year for an added feed cost of 
$9.51. All the cows in an underfed herd are 
of necessity more or less on the same plane 
of production. Increasing the feed to all 
alike may improve the situation to some 
extent. The best results cannot be ex- 
pected, however, until each cow is fed 
what she will pay for and no more. This 
calls for the assistance of scales and the 
3abcock test. 

The Mills herd is now all purebred. A 
registered sire from a record dam has been 
purchased. The value of liberal feeding 
was demonstrated to the owner’s satisfac- 
tion. It would have been useless to de- 
velop registered animals and feed them 
like scrubs. Breeding and feeding must go 
hand in hand. Larger profits result from 
the union.—G. A. W., Ind. 


Feeding the Dairy Herd. Station bulle- 
tin 218, University of Minnesota, St. Paul. 
In case more than one copy is wanted, 
those outside the state must pay 7 cents 
each. 
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The producer of milk will 
now have available the same 
clean power, as the manu 
facturer of dairy products 
has long used. 





LLFARMERS want to enjoy 
the comforts and conveni- 


ence of electricity. How to get it 
is thequestion still to be answer- 
ed by most of them. Yet rural 
electrification is merely a prob- 
lem of business cooperation. 


Electric service cannot be sold 
to isolated or occasional cus- 
tomers, as merchandise can. For 
electricity —like milk — can- 
not be stored to any practical 
degree; it must be consumed as 
produced. 


Thus the cost of building trans- 
mission and distribution lines, 
and of keeping asupply of power 
ready for instant use, can only 
be met by having on every mile 
of line a sufficient number of 
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Rural electrification 


—a matter of business cooperation 


consumers whose needs for 
electricity are many and varied. 


That is the principal condition 
which governs complete rural 
electrification. 


Lines can be built where groups 
of farmerswill useenough power 
to make the extension of service 
apractical business undertaking, 
just as maintaining a milk route 
requires customers, not widely 
scattered, who use a steady 
supply. 

So, to get electricity for your 
farm, get together with your 
neighbors and make your light 
and power company a coopera- 
tive business proposition. Ask 
your power compahy for infor- 
mation and cooperation. 


The Committee on Relation of Electricity to Agriculture is composed of economists 
and engineers representing the U.S. Depts. of Agriculture, Commerce and the 
Interior, Amer. Farm Bureau Federation, National Grange, Amer. Society of 
Agricultural Engineers, Individual Plant Manufacturers, General Federation of 
Women's Clubs, American Home Economics Ass'n., National Ass'n. of Farm 
Equipment Manufacturers, and the National Electric Light Association. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 West 39th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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Anyway, the Old Apple Tree Was Sanitary 


Modern Barns Offer New Problems 


By V. O. BRAUN 
A City Milk Inspector 





Clean, healthy cows properly housed and a suitable milk 


house are essentials in producing pure milk 












































The difference is 


new condition. 
entirely one of conditions. Today 
milk is produced in large quanti- 
ties in rural sections and shipped 
long distances to the city market. 
Consequently it must be handled 


in a different manner. It is also 
true that the changes made for 
these new conditions, or hard- 
ships as we sometimes think of 

















task. On a recent inspection trip of farm dairies, I heard a 

remark which I wish to discuss because I often hear remarks 
of similar nature. One dairyman said, “I get one thing all fixed 
up to suit you fellows and then it is something else you want. 
First you want more light in the stable, then you want a milk- 
house, and now you want me to purchase an aerator for cooling 
my milk. My father used to produce just as good milk as I am 
producing right on this farm; he used to milk the old Jersey cow 
out under the apple tree; didn’t have a stable, a milkhouse, an 
aerator or anything. The milk was all right, too. I drank it and 
it never stunted me.” 

It was all true enough that his father had produced good milk 
without the equipment we were asking him to secure. However, 
his father produced milk under different conditions. First, | 
found his father had only one Jersey cow. If the cow was milked 
in the shade of the old apple tree, the milk was produced under 
a condition and in a place with as much or even more light, venti- 
lation and probably with as much cleanliness as any up-to-date 
dairy barn has at this time. The son had a herd of twenty dairy 
cows. They could hardly be handled under apple trees. 

In order to have a cow stable as clean ond sanitary as in the 
shade of the old apple tree, there must be ventilation, there must 
be windows for light, and there must be good floors so that no 
filth can collect. Then there was also another difference. The 
father never kept the milk longer than from one milking to the 
next. The son, however, milked his cows in the evening, and the 
following day the milk was taken to the station. From there it was 
shipped 100 miles to a large city. Next it was bottled and de- 
livered to the consumer. At best the milk was consumed the third 
or fourth day after production. 

We have every reason to believe that the milk produced twenty- 
five years ago by the father was just as good, at the time of con- 
sumption, as was the milk produced by the son at the time of 
consumption, but there was a decided difference in time of con- 
sumption. In one case it was consumed twelve hours after pro- 
duction, in the other case about four days after production. For 
this reason, we asked the son to purchase an aerator to meet this 


P task Ona clean, wholesome milk for a city is no easy 





them, do not fall entirely on 
the farmer. The shipper and dis- 
tributor must also be equipped with proper, up-to-date machinery 
and equipment for his share of the work. 

No thought of hardship or authority is ever directed toward 
any one class of people. The only thought in mind which the 
legislators and officers hold foremost and that we inspectors 
strive to fulfill is ‘‘that the thousands of babies in the far off city 
have a right to as good and wholesome a supply of milk as can be 
produced and delivered to them.’’ Many die each year because 
some careless person somewhere, some place, hasn’t done his 
duty or complied with the requirements laid down for him. 

The farmer plays a highly important part in this great work 
of supplying high quality milk to the consumer. He holds an 
especially strategic point in the situation in that he is at the 
source of the supply, and if the product is of a poor quality at the 
source, it certainly will be a very poor quality when received at 
the other end of the line. 


A® I see it from the standpoint of a milk inspector, the work 

which the farmer can do to improve the milk supply could 
be outlined under four heads as bl the cows, the stables, 
the milkhouse, and handling the milk. The health of the cows is 
of foremost importance. 1 own a dairy herd of eighteen cattle. 
They are all tested for tuberculosis and for contagious abortion. 
I would no more think of buying cattle to add to my herd, unless 
they were likewise tested, than I would think of buying hogs 
infected with hog cholera. It is a wise plan to have a veterinarian 
examine the herd once or twice each year, and never add an animal 
to the herd until you are certain it is free from disease. 

The cow should not be abused; a milk stool is used to sit on at 
milking time, and a fork is used to clean out the stable; never use 
either for hammering the cow. Never excite her by fast driving, 
loud talking, or unnecessary disturbance. Keep the entire body 
of the cow clean, and the hair in the region of the udder clipped 
short. Feed strong flavored: foods, such as turnips, etc., only 
directly after milking and make changes in feeding gradually. 
Provide plenty of fresh water that is easily accessible. 

The condition of the stable is very essential to the production 
of good milk. Bacteria spoils or sours (Continued on page 97 
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Rapzto brings not only pleasure, 
but profit to the modern farmer. 
The market news and prices 
may méan thousands of dollars 
to you. And now you have a 
“B” battery.that enables you 
to cut your cost of radio re- 
ception—the Eveready Layer- 
bilt “B” Battery. If you have 
been using the smaller, Light- 
Duty batteries on your loud- 
speaker set, buy Eveready Lay- 
erbilts next time. They will last 
you twice as long as the others, 
or longer, yet will not cost you 
anything like twice as much. 
They are, therefore, much more 
economical—we believe them 
to be the most economical “B”’ 
batteries ever built. Certainly 
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Eveready Layer- 
bilt “‘B’’ Battery 
No. 486, the 

Heavy - 
battery that 
should be speci- 
fred for all loud- 
speaker sets. 
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they have proved this by labo- 
ratory tests and the service they 
have given to radio listeners in 
their own homes during the 
past eighteen months. 

Eveready Layerbilt’s remark- 
able life is due to its unique con- 
struction. All other dry cell 
““B” batteries are assembled of 
cylindrical cells, with much 
waste space between them, and 
many soldered connections 
bridging the gaps. 

The Eveready Layerbilt, 
however, is built in layers of 
flat current-producing elements, 
making automatic connection 
with each other. Every avail- 
able inch inside the battery is 
occupied usefully. You get more 


The Layerbilt 
patente 
struction fe- 
vealed. 

layer is an elec- 

trical cell, mak- 
ing automatic 
contact with its 
neighbors, 
filling all avail- 
able space inside 
the battery case. 
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This new Eveready Layerbilt *B” Battery makes 
radio more economical—tts longer life proved by test 


battery for your money, and 
that battery is more efficient. 
Remember this about ‘“B” 
batteries: All loud-speaker sets 
require Heavy-Duty batteries, 
and the Eveready Layerbilt has 
proved time and again to be 
the longest lasting and most 
economical Heavy-Duty ‘“B” 
battery. 
Nationat Carson Company, Inc. 
New York San Francisco 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 





Tuesday night is Eveready Hour Night 

—9 P. M., Eastern Standard Time 
weEaFr—New York wraM—Cleveland 
wyak—Providence ww j—Detroit 
wEEI—Boston won-Chicago 
WTAG—W orcester woc—Davenport 
wFi—Philadel phia { Minneapolis 
wor-Buffalo (St. Paul 
wcaE-—Pittsburgh xsp—St. Louis 
wsal-Cincinnati wrc—W ashington 

woy-Schenectady 


wcco 




















































Handy! Holds More Oil! 
DIETZ NO. 2 LARGE 
FOUNT “D-LITE” 


O the man who 
likes a big lantern 
we recommend Dietz 
No. 2 Large Fount 

“D-Lite.” It holds twice 


the usual amount of oil. 




















Additional advantages are 
high lighting power, due to 
the best cold blast construc- 
tion, a handy low frame, 
easily cleaned short globe 
and a Terne Plate bottom 
that resists rust. 












Ask your dealer for Dietz 
No. 2 “D-Lite” Lanterns 
with the extra large founts. 
You'll like them! 


Think Lanterns 
— Say DIETZ 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY 
NEW YORK 

Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 

FOUNDED 1840 
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CLEAN MILKING MACHINES 

The day of mechanical milking is so 
certainly here, and several of the basic 
principles so much misunderstood, that a 
lot of education is not only advisable but 
absolutely necessary. Probably no one 


| thing has been so misunderstood as the 
difference between sterile machines and 


merely clean machines. A machine may 
be clean, as far as can be seen with the eye, 
and still be so swarming with bacteria as 
to contaminate the cleanest milk drawn. 

There is no question that cleaner milk 
can be produced with the aid of a milking 
machine than is usually produced by hand 
milking, but it is also true that very bad 
milk can be produced with the aid of an 
improperly handled machine. It has so 


| far, at least, been found necessary to use 








rabber tubes thru which the milk is drawn 
and most people have deemed it necessary 
for these tubes to be brushed out thoroly, 
more or less frequently. Great stress has 
to be laid on this part of the cleaning, 


| with many users, because so few operators 


realize the advantages to be derived from 
the exercise of promptness and thoroness. 
It has been determined, however, by many 
a test that if plenty of cool water be drawn 
thru the teatcups and tubes immediaiely 
after milking, before the milk has had a 
chance to dry, and this followed by a gal- 
lon or so of very hot water, (180-200 
degrees) very infrequent brushing will 
suffice to keep the parts in a sanitary 
condition. 

There remains, then, the method of 
storing the parts between milkings so that 
when once clean, they will be kept clean. 
Different methods are commonly used. 
One of the most popular and durable ma- 
chines has a sterilization device on the 
market by means of which any good steril- 
izing solution is brought into contact 
with the entire inner surface of the teateup 
inflations and connecting tubes, remaining 
in such contact until the machine is needed 
for the next milking, when this small 
amount of fluid is discarded, and fresh 
solution is brought into use for the next 
time. 

Jt should be remembered that that 
portion of the fluid which has once come 
into contact with bacteria is neutral and of 
no further use for the purpose. This exe 
plains why it is very necessary to have 
the parts clean before the solution is 
applied.—G, H. C., Iowa. 


DON’T BLAME THE SEPARATOR 


A test made on hundreds of cream 
separators thruout the country showed an 
enormous waste of butterfat. As a rule, 


the fault is with the operator and not the 
machine. In Beadle county, South Da- 
kota, a separator was losing a large 
amount of butterfat. 
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What THIS 
Guarantee Means 


19 years ago, the first Hinman Milker 
carried the above guarantee. 

From that day to this, zo Hinman owner has 
ever had to buy a new valve to replace the 
original one. 


THIS GUARANTEE MEANS 
1. That from the start, the Hinmanidea 
has been to sell dependable,day-after-day 
machine milking — not just a machine. 

2. That the Hinman Valve, so simple it 
hasn't even a spring, Aas to be reliable 
or we couldn’t afford to make that guar- 
antee. 

3. That of the two moving parts on the 
Hinman (aside from power) the only 
one that needs factory attention to ad- 
justit, is protected by free service as long 
as you operate a Hinman Milker. 

Think whatthat guarantee means! And then 

get a// the facts. Find the other reasons why 

the Hinman is today ‘the milker most dairy- 
men use.” 

Send for the Hinman Catalog. Write today. 


HINMAN MILKING MACHINE Co, 
30th St., Oneida, N.Y. 


HINMAN 


PORTABLE Pp 
GAS ENGINE * STANDARD® TLecTRic 


MILKERS 










































The operator was | 


turning it forty-five revolutions per min- | 


ute instead of sixty as the directions 


| stated. 





Loss may also result from improper 
care of the machine. At the University of 
Illinois A. L. Young finds that the manu- 
facturer has done a good job in making a 
machine which skims so accurately. Be- 
cause a separator will continue to operate 
when abused, continued neglect follows. 
Young urges every user to make sure his 
machine is level and bolted firmly to a solid 
base. Then use the right grade of oil. 
Cleaning the bearings and gears of a 
machine occasionally with kerosene or 
gasoline removes old dirt and adds years 
of usefulness. 

Raising Dairy Calves on Skimmilk, 
special bulletin 108, University of Minne- 
sota, St. Paal. 
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MILKS 18°40 
COWS =" HOUR 


Milks 2 to 4 cows at $s 
a time—18 to 40 an hour. 
Clean, convenient, easy to 
use. Recommended and 

— w ——e ene 

an armers cause it 

milks just like the human ey 
hand, Easy on the cows— 

many report enough increased 

milk yield toeasily pay foritin a short time. 


Comes Complete 


No Installation Expense 
Ready to start soon as un- 
crated, Comes cornplete with 
2 HP engine or electric motor. 
No extras to buy —no installa- 
tion cost—no pipes. Saves 
time and will easily do the 
work of 4 milk hands. 

30 DAYS PRIAL—Any re- 


with 


ENGINE 


MOTOR 


sponsible farmer or dairyman is welcome 


to an absolute 80 day trial. You must be 
satisfied or nosale and your money prompt- 
ly refunded. Guaranteed for 10 years, The 
Ottawa will not only save you a big (> 
a of your purchase price but mav 

e paid for outof milk salesif desired. 


—Our book ‘‘The 
RE Truth About Milk- 
ers’’ tells you all 
about Se antapted—enowess 7 % |! 
ery question. Write—a post ca GC Hi 
willdo. Free—all charges prepaid. HINES Hi 
Ottawa Mig. Co. =..//} 
$225 WhiteStreet . 4 : 
Ottawa, Kansas 
3225 McGee Bidg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











BANKRUPT and RUMMAGE SALES 


Make $50.00 daily. We start 
you, furnishing everything. 


DISTRIBUTORS. Dept, 218, 609 Division, CHICAGO 


















BACTERIA SPOIL CREAM 


I have some trouble with my cream, it 
does not keep good but gets stringy after 
it stands for a while. Can you give me a 
reason for it doing that way? Is the cream 
all right to use and to sell?—G. F. L. 

Ido not know whether you are sepa- 
rating your milk with a cream separator 
or simply skimming the cream. However, 
there is little question but what the stringi- 
ness you report is due to the entrance of 
undesirable bacteria which get into the 
cream rather than into the milk. Try 
boiling, or scalding with steam, and very 
thoro sunning, of every utensil with which 
the milk and cream come into contact. If 
absolute sterilization of all the vessels that 
come into contact with the cream is prac- 
ticed, I have an idea that your difficulty 
with the cream will disappear. Until the 
condition is corrected, however, I would 
hesitate to either use or sell the cream. 
If thoro sterilization of the milk vessels 
and everything with which the milk comes 
in contact fails to eradicate the difficulty, 
please write us further and give us com- 
plete details as to how you handle the 
milk, condition of pasture, kind of pasture, 
whether standing water is in the pasture, 
and all such items. 

There is a cause for your trouble which 
should be easily eliminated if a person 
only had an opportunity to find out by 


observation just where the possible en- | 


trance of the bacteria occurs. If you 
separate your cream with a separator, I 
have an idea that the trouble is right 
there, and that thoro boiling of all parts 
of the separator and utsensils that come in 
contact with the milk and cream will 
eliminate your difficulty. 


AILMENTS OF FRESH COWS 


Poor methods of feeding and care must 
take the responsibility for several of the 
common ailments of fresh cows. This 
statement is the result of careful observa- 
tion by W. B. Nevens at the University of 
Illinois. 

Nevens suggests that no concentrates 
be given cows for a day or two before 
calving, except possibly bran or beet pulp. 
After the second day feed concentrates at 
the rate of one-half pound daily. Continue 
to increase at that rate as long as milk 
production increases. Moderate amounts 
of dry hay,.corn silage, sliced roots and 
grass may constitute the roughage. Never 
allow a cow to drink cold water just before 
or after calving. Warm it slightly and 
give her plenty. A warm bran mash after 
calving is always good. Put four to six 


quarts of bran in a pail and pour over it | 


enough hot water to moisten thoroly. After 
it has stood ten minutes, dilute with cold 
water and feed while warm. 

Inflammation of the udder may be re- 
lieved by milking three or four times daily 
and then thoroly massaging the udder for 
ten minutes after each milking. Unsalted 
lard or comphorated oil may be rubbed in 
to reduce the swelling. To guard against 
milk fever, remove only enough milk from 
the udder to relieve the pressure. 

Impaction of stomach or bowels usually 
requires medical attention. As a preven- 
tive moisten the concentrates 20 to 30 
minutes before feeding. Retention of the 
afterbirth may indicate an infectious dis- 
ease but it may also result from an insuffi- 
cient amount of feed, spoiled feed, lack of 
minerals or overfeeding accompanied by 
constipation. 


WHEN SILAGE WAS FED 


_ In experiments at Purdue university 
it was found that (1) Milk production de- 
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creased markedly when the ration without | 


silage was fed; (2) Milk production was 
practically maintained when silage was in- 
cluded in the ration; (3) Milk and fat were 
produced more economically when silage 
made up part of the ration; (4) Body 
weight of the cows were more uniformly 
maintained on the rations containing 
silage. 
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Flealth and Profits 


RE you killing your cows with kindness? 
Are you wasting good feed dollars in 
ineffective attempts to force production? 
Too much heavy, rich, expensive rations that 
the overworked digestive and assimilating 
organs cannot convert into milk makes your 
cows logy, off feed—the easy prey of disease. 


Kow-Kare, used with the winter feed, shows such 
amazing milk gains simply because it actively aids 
the digestive organs, stimulates assimilation— builds 
natural health and vigor right where the milk-making 
process occurs. Kow-Kare is not in itself a food. It 
throws no added burden on the cow’s digestive func- 
tions. Its action is not temporary—but PERMA- 
NENT. It invigorates the productive process—makes 
the cow thrive on the less expensive NA TURAL foods. 

Gear up your cows to higher milk yields right now. 
It costs you nothing to give your cows this vital help. 
The added milk much more than pays the slight cost. 
You get cow-health insurance as a BONUS. A single 
can of Kow-Kare will ration a cow one to two months. 
Full directions are on every can. 


Prevent Disease Losses 


Most cow diseases are prevented entirely where Kow- 
Kare is used with meapeleetiy. By keeping the cow’s 
vitality at a high level expensive cow troubles cannot 
gain a foothold. When disorders such as Barrenness, 
Retained Afterbirth, Abortion, Bunches, Scours, Lost 
Appetite, etc., do creep in, Kow-Kare brings speedy 
recovery by restoring the health and vigor of the 
organs where these troubles always originate. Kow- 
Kare rescues many a hopeless cow—turns many a 
loss into profit. . 

Feed dealers, general stores, druggists have Kow- 
Kare—$1.25 and 65c sizes, (six large cans, $6.25). 
Full directions on the can. Mail orders sent postpaid 
if your dealer is not supplied. Our valuable free book 
on cow diseases sent free, on request. 


Dairy Asso. Co., Inc., Lyndonville, Vt. 
Makers of Kow-Kare, Bag Balm, Grange Garget 
Remedy, American Horse Tonic, etc. 


KOW-KARE 


FAMOUS CONDITIONER 
OF MILCH COWS 


When Cows 
FRESHEN 


no investment is so 
certain to pay big re- 
turns as giving Kow- 
Kare. Instead of ez- 

ting trouble at calv- 
ing you prevent it with 
this great invigorator. 
Thousands of dairy- 
men no longer think 
of letting cows freshen 
without the aid of 
Kow-Kare—fedtwoto 
three weeks before and 
after. It assures a 


healthy vigorous cow 
and calf. 
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Which is easier 
to keep clean? 
With The Surge Milk- 


er the miik travels only 
4 inches from Teat to 
Pail. With other milkers 


do ca your own cows. 
BERR RRR REE RRR ERS ASRS SESS SSS See 
PINE TREE MILKING MACHINE CO., Dept. 25-12 2843 West 19th Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me without cost or obligation, Free Surge Catalog and tell me 
: all about your special Free Demonstration Offer on the SURGE Milker. 
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Wonderful New 
Milking Method 


Milks Cows Like No Machine 
Ever Milked Cows Before 


At last something really new in 
machine milking history! The 
wonderful new SURGE Milker! 


A machine that is making records for 
Breeders who never dared use a machine 
before. A machine that produces low 
count, premium priced milk—and does 
it with no more work than you now give 
to washing milk pails. The Surge is 
sweeping everything before it! 


Think of that! You men who have fried to keep 
old fashioned milkers clean— mark this! Only 
4 simple pieces of rubber to wash. No long 
tubes. Noclaws. No places for the milk to lodge 
and breed bacteria. 
“A” milk and get premium prices. 


ust mail the coupon below—now—and we will install The Surge 
Ailker complete in your barn—Fvree—and show you what it will 


Easy to produce Grade 


No cost or obligation on your part. 


(Please give this information) 


it travels through 4 feet e@ 
of curling rubber tubes and twisted f 
claws—where bacteria breeds and Number of cows milked............-...- Do you have Electricity?_........... 
contaminate the milk. To produce 8 


CLEAN milk any milker must_be thor- & 


oughly washed EVERY DAY. The Surge 
is so easy to clean that there is no temp- 
tation to slight the job, EB Address... ___. 
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| THE CENTAUR TRACTOR 
=Sx¢———-4 Makes Farm Work 


Quicker Easier and 
More Profitable 


HERE is a dependable, 
© low-cost tractor that 
takes the drudgery out of 
farming and enables you 
to do twice as much work 
in a day’s time. The 
CENTAUR is a different tractor—ex- 
tremely flexible—better fitted for all 
*round use on the farm—less expensive 
to buy and operate—and above all, 
trouble-proof. This sturdy tractor will cut 
your planting and cultivating costs to the 
minimum and give you an inexpensive 
power unit for dozens of other jobs. 


Plows 7” Deep—Backs on Own Power 
| The CENTAUR is a riding tractor for all jobs. 

Does plowing, harrowing, discing. seeding, cul- 
| tivating hauling, feed grinding and all other belt 
| 
| 









and draw bar work. Low cost. Fully guaranteed. 
Get the facts about this money-making, work- 
saving tractor at once. Write today. 


THE CENTRAL TRACTOR COMPANY 
24 Central Avenue Greenwich, Ohio 


———s 





Extra WINTER profits 
explained in FREE book! 


Thousands of farmers now make extra winter 
profits sawing their own or their neighbors’ tim- 
ber into valuable lumber. You can do the same. 
No experience needed. Send for our free booklet 
which will explain how you can use your tractor 
or smal! engine to furnish ample power for one of 
our eight sizes of “‘American’”’ Saw Mills. 

Write for free booklet, “ Farm lumbering ‘as a 
profitable side line.” 





AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY Co. 
120 Main Street, Hackettstown, N. J. 


‘American’ Saw Mill 








Blizzar 


Ensilage Cutter 


igned to save the farmer time and money. Amaz- 
ingly easy running. Light tractor gives ample 
power. Feeds self fast as twomen can unload. 
No choking or clogging. Unlimited elevat- 

ing capacity. Makes even-cut ensilage. 
~ CATALOG MAILED FREE—Compare 
Blizzard features, power needed, ca- 
pacity. You'll find it’s the cutter 
for you. Write for catalog now. 
THE JOS. DICK MFG. Co. 
Dept. 34 Canton, Ohio 








WAGONS 
STEEL WHEELS 


| Low steel wheels (plain or grooved wide 
Htires) make loading and hauling easier. 
Steel Wheels to fit any axle; carry any 





load. Make ani agen, pany CT ow. 
EMPIRE wnic:Gobonyssauiney, ine 





Dept. EG75, 119 Fifth Ave.,N.Y. 


GLOVERS 


IMPERIAL DOG MEDICINES 








We will not carry advertisements from any 
firm we cannot recommend to you. 
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DAIRY PROFITS BEGIN 
MANGER 


Continued from page 86 


AT THE 


of legume hays, we can select a grain 
mixture fairly low in protein. If, on the 
other hand, our roughage includes no 
legume hay, we must choose a grain mix- 
ture high in protein. But if we are using 
some of each kind of roughage, we have a 
medium protein roughage, and can select 
a medium protein grain ration. 

In other words, we have reduced our 
roughage feeds to three general groups, 
and now our problem is simply to select 
grain rations to go with each. These may 
be classified as follows: 

Group one—For low protein roughages, 
including corn silage, corn stover, kafir, 
cane, millet, timothy, red top, oat hay, 
sudan and wild hay, or any combination 
of these, feed one of the following grain 
mixtures: 

I 


100 pounds corn 
100 pounds wheat bran 
100 pounds cottonseed meal 


200 pounds ground corn 

100 pounds wheat bran 

100 pounds ground oats 

100 pounds cottonseed meal 

100 pounds linseed oilmeal 

Group two—For high protein roughages, 

including alfalfa, clover, soybean, cow- 
pea, or vetch hay, or any combination of 
these, one can get good results with one 
of the following grain mixtures: 


300 pounds ground corn 
100 pounds wheat bran 
50 pounds cottonseed meal 


400 pounds ground corn 
200 pounds ground oats 
100 pounds wheat bran 
50 pounds cottonseed meal 
50 pounds linseed oilmeal 
Group three—For roughages which in- 
clude part legumes and part non-legumes, 
use one of these grain mixtures: 


400 pounds ground corn 
200 pounds ground oats 
100 pounds cottonseed meal 


400 pounds ground corn 
200 pounds wheat bran 

200 pounds ground oats 

100 pounds cottonseed meal 
100 pounds linseed oilmeal 

By following this schedule, it is possible 
for one to easily select a good grain ration 
according to the kind of roughage being 
used. There are one or two other points 
which need watching. In the first place, 
always keep salt before the cows, and it is 
well to mix it into their grain, too, at the 
rate of one pound of salt to each 100 
pounds of grain. Secondly, if there is a 
large amount of non-legume roughage used 
and silage is not included, the cows need 
to have a better grain ration. This can be 
partly secured by using plenty of linseed 
oilmeal and bran. Since both linseed oil- 
meal and gluten feed can be substituted 
equally for cottonseed meal, and since 
bran and oats can be substituted for each 
other, this is easily done in any of the 
above rations. 

Briefly, we may say that the losses from 
improper feeding of cows on the average 
farm are enormous. Most of these are 
due to one or more of three causes, as fol- 
lows: (1) failure to feed our cows in pro- 
portion to their needs, (2) lack of balance 
in the rations to give the cow just the 
materials she needs to make milk, and (3) 
failure to include feeds needed to make 
up a palatable ration, and in a form so 








that the cows can best digest it. If we will 
follow the outline given in selecting ra- 
tions, and then feed in proportion to pro- 
duction, the profits from our cows will go 
up tremendously. Jersey and Guernsey 
cows should have one pound of grain to 
each three pounds of milk, and Holsteins, 
Ayrshires, and Shorthorns about one 
pound of grain to each four pounds of 
milk. 

Itis worth while for us to remember that 
the principles of feeding have been estab- 
lished by men who have spent their lives 
analyzing feeds and the products from our 
livestock in order to learn the needs of 
our animals. The present feeding stand- 
ards are worked out on this basis, and 
represent the best knowledge available. 
Doubtless, new knowledge will be added 
from time to time, but until it is, the safest 
and surest thing for us to do is to follow 
what we know to be true. The feedin 
recommendations in this article are bas 
on our present knowledge of feeding 
standards, and the actual requirements of 
dairy cows. 


REVIVED THE MILK FLOW 
A group of eight purebred Jersey cows 
was leased by Fred W. Issler of Marion 
county, Ohio, last December and placed 
in his barn along with his own herd of 
high producing cows. Since that time 
the leased cows have made a very dis- 





tinct improvement in their production. | 


The first few milkings from the eight 


cows netted only about five gallons for | 


the whole group. They were mature 
cows and most of them had been milked 
only since the preceding July and might 
well have been expected to have been 
producing heavily. 

The eight cows were not in good con- 
dition for large yields at the pail. Their 
owner was not in good health and had 
not been able to give any personal atten- 
tion to the herd for a long time. Doubt- 
less, the cows had been neglected and 
had not been properly fed during the 
few months preceding their being leased. 

At the Issler farm the eight leased 
cows were put on the same feed and on 
the same plan of management as the 
other cows in the barn. They were fed 
alfalfa hay, being given all of it they 
could eat. They were fed silage night 
and morning after the grain had been 
cleaned up. The grain was a mixture 
of ground corn, oats and soybeans in 
liberal quantities. Ordinarily a cow in 
this barn is fed one pound of grain for 
each three pounds of milk. Not so with 
the eight thin cows that had been 
brought in on lease. The rule was waived 
and a more liberal portion measured out 
to them. 

Water was kept before the cows in 
sanitary drinking cups where they could 
drink at any time. Possibly, the fact 
that water was furnished the cows abun- 
dantly was a factor in their improve- 
ment. After six weeks under the feed- 
ing and management at Issler’s barn, the 
cows had increased their milk flow to 
eleven gallons per milking. This was 
more than double their total production 
t the time they were secured. 

“A great many cows are capable of 
better production but are kept down by 
poor feed or poor management,” said 
Issler, who is a careful judge as well as 

good feeder. “This group of eight 
cows I have leased is making more 
money for me under liberal feeding than 
they did under poor feeding when they 
produced less than half as much milk.” 

H. E. M., Ind. 


Raw linseed oil brushed on lousy calves 
where the lice are common and along the 
spine will help. Ground sabadilla seed 
dusted on the calves in cold weather is also 
good. Repeat several times at intervals of 
ten to fourteen days. 
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milk check with profit in it. 


and— 


of one per cent. 


30 days. 





8,000,000 Cows 


not earning their feed 


THE U. S. Department of Agriculture estimates that there ar@ 
8,000,000 cows in the U. S. that are not paying for their feed, 
and that there are 8,000,000 more that are not earning a profit, 

Only those dairymen and farmers who are giving the same 
attention to the good health of their herd that they do to the 
feed, are making milking pay. 

In other words, it’s the dairymen who fealize that good 
health, good appetite, good digestion and proper elimination 
are the essentials of a good milker that are taking home a 


In a recent verified test made, January, 1926, on a herd of 
high-grade dairy cows—cows that were being fed a well-known 
prepared dairy feed, together with clover and soy bean hay— 


Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic was added to this ratiori, 


There was a gain on an average of just 9 gallons of milk 
per cow in 30 days, and an increase in the butter fat of 4/10 


Here is what this test proves: 
Hess Improved Stock Tonic to the dollar's worth of feed, you 
ean increase your profit $20.00 per cow per year. 

Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic improves the appetite. Cowal 
eat with a relish, That's a sure sign of better digestion. 

It helps your cow to throw off the waste material, no 
clogging of the system under the stress of heavy feeding, 


It supplies the minerals, calcium carbonate, calcium phos« 
phate and potassium iodide, recently proven to be essential to 
a cow in milk, and during the period of pregnancy. 


Here’s our offer to the man with cows: Get of your deale# 
suficient Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic to last your cowe 


Get 25 pounds for every 5 cows. Feed as directed. 


Then if you have not seen a satisfactory increase in thé 
milk flow, better appetite and better condition of your cows, 
just return the empty containers to your dealer. 
xefund the money or cancel the charge. 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 


Improved 


By investing only 5c in Dr, 


He wil} 
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Easiest Running Mill 
require 26 per 
Made cent wer, do more work 
7 than any other mill of equal size. 
S Grind ear corn, shelled corn, oats, 
F . kaffir corn, cotton 
corn in shucks, sheaf oats or any 
kind of grain. For 
complete grinding th 


KELLY DUPLEX 
Can’t Be Beat 


ted. Neverchokes, 
ully guaranteed. Any 

. Especially adapted 
Farm | ines and Trac- 
ters. Write for catalog. 


Duplex Mill & Mtg. Co. Bept.15 Springfield, Ohie 


END CAKED BAG/ 


Caked bag and sore teats yield readily to treatmen 
with Aborno Non-Cake ra Hote a 


stops so! 
dairy farmer s 
for timeof need. Send 75cfor yoz. box, 
PrepeiT tee oe eee 
a te 
Lancaster, Wisconsin “ 






















We reject many advertisements 
during the course of a month. 
We do this because we desire 
to protect our readers from 
advertisers who aim to deceive 
or who are unable to properly 
guarantee merchandise adver- 
tised. 












ix er oO NCRETE 

Special rock bottom prices on famous 
— wpe os on skids, 
and free gift offer on 
request. World's best mixer, FREE 
batch-a-minute, perfect work. Thou- 
sandsin use. Write today, 

Badger KWIK-MIX Co. 

1001 Cleveland Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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F YOU want 
to make $100 
a week, write to 
me at once. You 
won’t have to invest a cent of capital. 
You don’t need experience. Your earn- 
ings will start immediately. You can 
clear from $10 to $20 a day your very 
first days. You can enjoy an income of 
$5000 a year for the easiest work you 
ever did. And in addition to this big 
money, you can get a Hudson Super- 
Six Coach. 


Look At These Earnings 


Joseph Williams, of Texas, made $26 in 
a single day by devoting only a few 
hours to this pleasant work. R. L. 
Marshall, of N. J., has cleaned up $80 
in five hours’ time. H. T. Pearl, of 
Okla., made a net,, clear profit of $750 
in one month. And right now I am 
offering you a chance to make this big 
money for yourself. 


I want men and women to represent us 
who know a real proposition when they 
see it, who are ambitious to make big 
money, who would like to become the 
most successful person in their commu- 


nity. If you act quick, this wonderful - 


opportunity is yours. Then, if you will 
simply follow a few instructions, you 
will find it easy to make $100 a week, 
or even more. 


Amazing Profits Waiting 
For You 


We are the largest and most successful 
company of our kind in the world. We 
have been in business for nineteen 
years. We have hundreds of thousands 
of customers in every part of the coun- 





Hudson Coach Given 


We want you to realize that this is a 
high grade proposition. We want to help 
you In every way to make large profits 
and we offer to provide a new Hudson 
Super-Six Coach without any expense 
to you, whatever. Just write for our 
proposition. Mail the coupon for de- 
tails of the plan that will give you this 
handsome closed car without expense 
and an income of $100 a week, or more. 

















this is Your chance 


try. But ZANOL Products are never 
sold in stores. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


ou want to make 


$100 a Week. 


and get aHudsonCoach ~ 


| 
| 


Instead, we appoint an | 


authorized representative in every com- | 


munity to represent us and handle all 
of our business with our customers. 
For doing this easy, pleasant, dignified 
work, our representatives made over a 
million and a half dollars last year. 
This year they will make two million 
dollars. And if you will accept my 
offer now, you can get your share of 
these tremendous profits. 


Your Income Starts 
Immediately 


You can begin to enjoy a big income 
immediately. I furnish you with a com- 
plete equipment for doing business. I 
tell you exactly what to do. I tell you 
where to go and what to say, and how 
to make money. T. R. Anders, of Pa., 
made $15 his first day. Mrs. K. R. Roof, 
of S. C., earned $50 the first week in 
spare time. Glen Kiser, of Va., ended 
his first day with a profit of $16.68. 
Christopher Vaughn netted $125 in one 
week. And there isn’t a reason in the 
world why you can’t do as well, or bet- 
ter, than any of these representatives. 


Get the Facts Today 


Just send me your name and I will tell 
you how to get started in this wonder- 
ful money-making business. I will give 
you all the details. I will show you 
how you can make $100 a week, and 
even in your spare time $8 to $10 a 
day for a few hours’ work. And be- 
sides all that, I will show you how you 
can get your Hudson Coach. I don’t 
want you to send me a cent. You risk 
nothing. Let me tell you about this 
marvelous opportunity. Let me prove 
to you that you can make $100 a week 
without working half as hard as you do 
right now. Mail the coupon today. 


THE AMERICAN PRODUSTS CO. 


President and General Manager 
Dept. 7171 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Albert Mills, Pres., American Products Co., 
Dept. 7171, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


I want to know how I can earn $100 a 
week as a ZANOL Representative. Send 
me all the facts about your money-making 
proposition, without cost or obligation. 


DGG... 4 as 0. ded 065 ke esas hee 
ee 5 ae a ears 


(Write Plainly) 








February, 1927 

















HAD FAITH IN COWS 

Eighteen years ago H. W. Zartman, 
Marion county, Ohio, rented a farm and 
set up farming. He had just enough 
money available to purchase his work- 
ing .tools and horses. Having secured 
those essentials, he had nothing left with 
which to pay living expenses while his 
crops would be growing, and to provide 
for financial support of the general farm 
business until he should have something 
ready to sell. 

To conduct a dairy offered a way of 
meeting the financial situation which he 
faced. He had no cows and no money 
with which to buy them. Fully confi- 
dent that cows would enable him to get 
on his feet, financially speaking, he was 
able to convince others. Thus he found 
a means of buying some cows early in 
the spring. 

With an idea of going into the busi- 
ness in a thoro manner, he purchased 
seventeen head of cows. These were 
“just cows” so far as breeding was con- 
cerned. However, they were of a dis- 
tinct dairy type and rather large. Some 
equipment was necessary to take care of 
the milk. This was also secured with 
borrowed capital. 

Soon the cows were producing milk. A 
market was found at the city restaurants. 
Then, without any solicitation or with- 
out any idea of entering the retail de- 
livery business, customers began to ask 
for milk to be delivered direct to their 
homes. The result was that in a com- 
paratively short while the private homes 
were consuming all the milk the farm 
could produce. It was necessary to in- 
crease the size of the herd by retaining 
the promising heifers and by purchasing 
more cows, so great had become the de- 
mand. 

The cows paid for themselves from th« 
proceeds of the sale of the milk. They 
also paid for the meager equipment. 
They provided money for the installa- 
tion of better equipment which was 
deemed necessary in order to properly 
take care of the milk. 

Thirteen seems to have been a lucky 
number for the Zartmans, for they lived 
on that one rented farm for that length 
of time. They were ambitious. They 
wanted a farm and a home of their own. 
They also wanted to have a herd of 
good, registered cows. They had been 
devoting their time and attention ex- 
clusively to the dairy herd, using practi- 
cally everything grown on the farm to 
feed the cows. 

The sale of milk had enabled them to 
build up a bank account which had been 
started as soon as the last payment on 
the foundation herd had been made. 
They had accumulated quite a consider- 
able amount of machinery. To dispose 
of their grade herd and to sell every- 
thing they could spare from the farm 
equipment offered an opportunity to 
raise a considerable sum of money. 

The herd had been graded up. Pure- 
bred bulls from high producing ancestry 
had been used and every female in the 
herd that had failed to meet a high 
standard had been culled. It was a most 
excellent herd of grades that was offered 
for sale at auction by H. W. Zartman 
about six years ago. The thirty-two 
mature cows averaged above $195 per 
head. The young heifers sold for enough 
to make a nice addition to the total 
The public wanted these grade cows be- 
cause they had been money-makers. 
Other articles offered that dav brought a 
total of over $7,000. This, added to the 
money already in the bank, made the 
purchase of a farm possible. Soon the 














tract in a good location. 

Very naturally, this successful farmer 
and dairyman has a kindly feeling toward 
cows in general. He said, “It wouldn’t 
have been possible to accomplish what 
I have without cows. I would not have 
had the cows except for the fact that I 
borrowed money for their purchase. 
Cows have made good for me and I shall 
continue to pin my faith to them.”—H. 
E. M., Ind. 


ANYWAY, THE OLD APPLE TREE 

WAS SANITARY 
Continued from page 90 
milk, and they thrive best in a damp, 
dirty stable. For this reason, the stable 
must be dry with plenty of light (4 square 
feet of glass per cow). Provide air inlets 
and outlets for ventilation, but allow no 
drafts on the cows. Be sure of proper 
drainage; a cement floor with a good 
yvutter 18 inches wide with a 9-inch drop 
is recommended. The ceiling and walls 
must be tight, clean, free from cobwebs, 
and whitewashed twice each year. No 
dusty or strong-smelling litter or other 
foul material can be allowed in the 
stable if desirable milk is to be produced. 
Such material and all manure should be 
removed to a distance of forty feet from 
the stable. Use land plaster or lime daily 
in the gutter. 

The good milkhouse consists of a clean 
room, free from dust and odors, well 
screened, with plenty of light and proper 
ventilation. Use only milk utensils made 
of metal with joints smoothly soldered. 
Never allow them to become rough or 
rusty nor use them for any other purpose 
than for handling milk. To Roeeata clean 
dairy utensils, first rinse them in pure, 
warm water. Then wash them in hot water 
in which a cleansing material has been dis- 
solved. Rinse again and then sterilize 
with boiling hot water or with steam. After 
this treatment, keep them in pure air 
and sunlight until used. 

Probably less caution is used in handling 
the milk and in milking than at any other 
time or place during the period of milk 
production on the farm. First, no dry 
dusty food should be fed or handled 
previous to milking. The milker must 
wash his hands immediately before milking 
and milk with dry hands. His garments 
must be clean and be kept in a clean place. 
Tobacco should not be used while milking. 
Wipe the udder of the cow and the sur- 
rounding parts with a damp cloth immedi- 
ately before milking. 

The milker should be thoro, quiet, 
clean and regular, always milking the 
cows in the same order, at the same time, 
and with the same care. Do not fill the 
cans in the stable. Remove each cow’s 
milk at once to the milkroom, strain thru 
a cotton flannel cloth, cool to 50 degrees F., 
and keep at that temperature or lower. 
Never mix warm milk with cold milk, and 
milk should never be allowed to freeze. 
Keep a person suffering from disease 
away from the cows and milk. 

If these pointers and rules which I have 
given are conscientiously and intelligent 
carried out, the result will be a very hig 
quality of milk produced on the farm. 
(his will mean a better price to the farmer, 
and happier, healthier, more satisfied con- 
sumers. 


GRINDING COW FEED 


_ Because a tractor bearing burned out, 
E. D. Buchanan, association tester in 
Dallas county, Iowa, found that one of 
his members ran out of ground feed and 
started using whole grain for his cows. 

Nine cows drop an average of 64.3 
pounds of milk a day for March as com- 
pared with February. At market prices 
‘or butterfat the loss amounted to $43.91. 
By figuring a 10 percent decrease per 
month because of advance in the lactation 
period, the loss amounts to $38.52 or 
54.28 per cow. 


Zartmans were established on a 93-acre | 
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Here is money-saving information you can have right at 
your elbow. Nocost. No obligation. Before you build a new 
barn or remodel the old one—send the coupon. Thousands 
of barns have been built from Louden plans and suggestions, 


We will show you how to avoid expensive lumber waste— 
how to establish the proper floor levels— how to build the _|! 
strongest roof with large, open mow space—how to geta **-% 
better barn for less money. Fill out and mail coupon today. - = 
We will send you, free and postpaid, blue print plans and of 105 to 255. Lengthen jactation 
Suggestions to fit your needs. We gladly help farmers plan, 


LOUDEN™N™ 


Labor Saving Barn Equipment 


The coupon will bring you the latest information about Louden 
Stalls and Stanchionshow they save you time and labor 
and give cows real pasture comfort while stabled. Louden 
Water Bowls end the job of turning the cows out to water 
increase milk production—bring in more money.The Louden nN 
Manure Carrier takes the drudgery out of barn cleaning. 


We have an Easy Payment Plan for 
the installation of this better I~ 


Income Plan? equipment. Ask us for details. 
The Louden line also includes Feed Carriers and 
Trucks, Steel Pens, Manger Divisions, Bull Staffs, 
Cupolas, Ventilating Systems, Hog House Equipment, 


Hay Unloading, Tools, Power Hoists, Barn and Garage 
Door Hangers— Everything for the Barn.” Mail coupon. 


The Louden Machinery Company 


2706 Court Street [Est. 1867] Fairfield, lowa 
Albany, N.Y.; Toledo, O.; St. Paul, Minn.; Los Angeles, Calif. 











WM. LOUDEN 


Bis invention of 
186 


4S 
Cows Make More Milk 


with water bowls. Re 


period, Freveu saresd of disease 
ugh water. Fillout the coupon, 


drudgery. Mak ‘s3 
Bay, of bern cleaning . © 
nd the coupon today. @ 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
LOUDEN, 2706Court St., Fairfield, lowa, 

Send me, postpaid and without | 
charge, barn plan blue prints and suggestions. 
l expect to © build O remodel a barn 
beosed cows. ... ..bulls. .... . young stock 
.... horses, Will begin about. .......-. : 


I am interested in (name equipment). .. .. . 


IIS 6 6.ns.0606.00:04.0.0:000060 6060. 6006nEh 
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DOW. oc cccccccscces 
State R.F.D 
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with easy home treatment 


Spavin, thoropin, splint, sprained tendon, knee, 
ankle and foot trouble can be ended with “‘Save-the- 


Horse.”” There’s no risk. Signed guarantee says 
horse willbe freed of trouble, or you get money back. 


SAVE*“HORSE 


can be used by anyone — easy to apply and sure to 
end the trouble. Your horse works while getting well! 


FREE “Save-the-Horse” book, 64 es, illus- 
trated, tells how to diagnose and treat 62 kinds of 
lameness. Book, comele guarantee and “vet”’ advice, 
all three are freef! Write today!! 

Troy Chemical Company 
336 State St. Binghamton, N. Y. 
‘Your druggist has ‘‘Save-the-Horse”’ 
om in stock; or, we ship direct, postpaid. 
80 Don’t take a_ substitute; there's 
FREE nothing like *‘Save-the - Horse.”* 













ELL LIGHTNING PROTECTION 
Pleasant, permanent, profitable work—whole 
or part time. No experience necessary. Every 
home owner a prospect. Exclusive territory. 
Extensive advertising co-operation. 

Write today for full details. 


T. THOMPSON LIGHTNING ROD CO. 
11 Walnut St. Brighton, lowa 
























Don’t Get Stuck 


IN MUD, SAND, SNOW 
Because you'll probably end up 
by paying a big towing charge.j, 
But with a Set of 4 of my‘ patented) 
Gets- U-Out Pressed Stee! 
TIRE LUGS 
An Amazing Invention 
in the tool box, you're worry 
. In a jiffy you slip 2 on 
each rear wheel and out youl. 
go. A marvelous device. Just pagaey 
out. Nothing like it. Will ; 


out-last your car. Bt 
60 IN ONE D 

hat’s what McLeod 
made the first day out 
with this much needed 
accessory. Grab this 
new, year-round seller. 
Make yourself a bank- 
roll — 20,000,000 car 
y owners waiting. Sells at 
low price--100% profit. 
Write quick for exclu- 
sive territory. 
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A New Aluminum Bronze 
Worm Gear For $7 50 
Your Ford Truck Only ° 

A perfect worm gear, correct in 
size and composition of the metal. 
Inspected and guaranteed. Money 
refunded if not satisfied. Install it 
yourself andsave mechanic's cost 
also. Shipped prepaid.Give number 
on your old gear when ordering. 
BUFFALO BRONZE DIE CAST CORPO- 
RATION, 106 Arthar St.,Buffele,N. Y 
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GLASS 
CLOTH 


THE GENUINE, ORIGINAL,DURABLE GLASS CLOTH 1S MADE ONLY 6Y 
TURNER BROS. UNDER THEIR EXCLUSIVE PATENTS 








uccess 


Baby Chicks 


PREVENTS Rickets 
Leg Weakness 
and Death Loss 


For success in raising chicks, never keep 
them behind window glass. Glassstops the 
sun’s ultra-violet energy rays, causing rick- 
ets, leg weakness, softness and death loss. 
Build a GLASS CLOTH scratch shed on- 
to your brooder house to admit these rays. 
Put GLASS CLOTH in the windows. Pro- 
duces amazing health and growth. All 
you need is a roll of GLASS CLOTH and 
a few scraps of lumber. Repays its cost 
many times over. 


The Ames Test 


Experts and practical poultry 
raisers everywhere recom- 
mend GLASS CLOTH. Ina 
test at Ames College 25 per 
cent of the chicks under plain 
glass died, while all under 
GLASS CLOTH lived and grew rapidly. The illustration 
at theleftis taken from an actual photograph, showing 
the differencein two chicks that had the same start and 
the same care, except that the big one had plenty of ultra- 
violet light and the runt had none. For big success with 
chicks give them ultra-violet energy admitted through 
a large area of CLOTH, 


Ideal for 
HOT BEDS 


Much Cheaper 


Than Glass 
GLASS CLOTH is the cheapest and best covering for hot 
beds. Costs a fraction as much as glass and gives far bet- 
ter results. Vegetables and flowers mature weeks earlier 
and produce bigger yields because GLASS CLOTH admits 
the life giving ultra-violet rays of the sun. (Plain glass 
stops them.) Plants grow stronger and hardier and trans- 
plant better. GLASS CLOTH holds the heat wf the sun 
and throws it to all parts of the frame. Uder giass, 
plants become weak and spindley for want of ultra-violet 
light. Try GLASS CLOTH on your hot beds this year. 
Accept our offer below. 


Brings Eggs 1scnne 
All Winter _Zea, 
— 
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Just build a GLASS CLOTH 
scratch shed onto your hen 
house and you will get amazing egg yields all winter 
because GLASS CLOTH admits the sun’s energy rays, 
(Plain glass stops them.) In use by thousands with great 
success. Ideal for storm doors and windows and porch 
enclosures. Transparent, waterproof, weatherproof. 


2 Factories Give Quick Service 
The tremendous demand for GLASS CLOTH has made it 
necessary for us to add another factory. For quick service 
address orders and correspondence to factory nearest you. 


Turner Bros. 


Dept. 846 


Bladen, Nebr. Ww 
Copyright, 1927, by Turner Bros, 


ringsAmazing 





With 


3 Guarantee 
Glass Cloth 


I personally guarantee GLASS 
CLOTH toyou. Iguarantee ev- 
ery statement in thisad. As the 
originator and exclusive patent 
holder of the genuine GLASS 
CLOTH formu.a, itis a point of 
pride with me tomakeit the fin- 
est product that can be turned 
out. The fabric is extra strong, 
specially woven for us. The filler 
is of the best materials only and 
yuco Tunnen —‘Secsrossly sovled. | Our sor 
Discoverer of GlassCloth naturally. My answer to thisis 

*“Compare the Goods”. Robert 








Roemer writes that after comparing ples with J 
others, GLASS CLOTH was “‘by far the best’’. 


Accept No Imitations 


Genuine, durable GLASS CLOTH is made only by Turner 
Bros., under exclusive patents. No other concern can copy 
our process. No other has the same weather resisting for- 
mula. Avoidimitations. Real GLASS CLOTH is a strong 
fabric specially treated to make it transparent, water- 
proof and weatherproof. Originated in 1916 and proven 
by eleven years success. You will know it by its quality. 
So much cheaper than glass it has won wide popularity 
all over the United States and Europe. 


‘SPECIAL 
TRIAL OFFER 


Send $5.00 for big roll 45 ft. 1 ong and 86in. wide, postpaid. 
(Will cover scratch shed 9x15ft.) Roll 80 ft. long, $3.50. 
18 ft. roll $2.25. Order as many rolls as you need. If, after 
ten days use, you do not find it better than glass or any 
substitute, return itand we will refund your money. Com- 
mon sensei nstructions, ‘‘Success with Baby Chicks,”’ with 
each order. Catalog illustrating uses on request. (Many 
dealers sell Glass Cloth.) 


Mail the COUPON! 
: Bladen, Nebr.. "Wellington, Ohio 
= I enclose§.......... Sor which send me postpaid = rolls 
= of G | CLOTH at the ised trial offer price. 
; we ee after 10 days use I may return it and 


= Name 





my money. 





Address _. 





Gedenendaeneccecence 


= Town SS ae 


PTrTTIIi iit iiii iti iti 
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ARE THE HEIFERS GROWING? 


Heifers can do a certain amount of 
roughing it before they freshen but a 
common mistake is made in letting them 
stop growing. Because they are unpro- 
ductive, grow them as economically as 
possible and still avoid stunting them. 

Winter rations for dairy heifers have 
received considerable attention at the 
Missouri agricultural college. A ration 
consisting chiefly of roughage is used but 
from the time the heifer is weaned from 
skimmilk until she is nine or ten months 
old, a little grain is needed. Feed from 
two to three pounds of grain daily with 
a good roughage. A good balance is ob- 
tained with five to seven pounds of legume 
hay, twelve to fifteen pounds of silage and 
two or three pounds of corn for heifers up 
to twelve months of age. After twelve 
months increase the roughage to fifteen 
or twenty-five pounds of silage and seven 
to ten pounds of legume hay. 

Silage alone is not satisfactory because 
it is so bulky the heifer will not eat enough 
nor will she get the protein necessary for 
growth. When silage is the only roughage, 
feed one pound of corn and one pound of 
linseed or cottonseed meal. If possible, 
give her some straw or corn fodder. On a 
ration of silage at will, six pounds of le- 
gume hay and two pounds of corn the 
heifers made the best gains. 

When plenty of legume hay but no silage 
is available, use alfalfa, clover, cowpea or 
soybean hay at will and two pounds of 
corn daily. If corn fodder, kafir or timo- 
thy hay is the only feed on the farm, it 
will pay to buy some alfalfa or clover 
Mix it with one-half timothy and allow 
corn fodder at will. The grain may con- 
sist of one part gluten feed, cottonseed 
meal or linseed oilmeal and two partg of 
corn. 

Should it be out of the question to buy 
good hay, try hay and fodder at will with 
five pounds daily of one part corn, one 
part bran, one part cottonseed meal, lin- 
seed oilmeal or gluten meal. 


MACHINES FOR MILKING 


Just as the centrifugal cream separator 
replaced the old gravity system, so milk- 
ing machines are taking the place of hand 
milkers. J. R. Dice of the North Dakota 
agricultural college finds from his own 
experience that any person who has 
enough intelligence to run a tractor and 
understands cows will have no trouble 
operating a mechanical milker. 

From a careful study of the milker 
situation, Dice has reached the conclusion 
that 10 or 15 cows should be in milk most 
of the year to make a milker a good in- 
vestment. Power, he finds, causes trouble 
more often than the machine. The size 
of the herd also determines the amount 
of time saved. A man with a machine can 
do the work of two or three hand milkers. 

It is relatively easy to produce clean 
milk with a machine, but good care of the 
parts coming in contact with the milk is 
necessary if a low bacterial count is main- 
tained. Many tests by experiment sta- 
tions show that practically the same milk 
yields are obtained from cows whether 
they are milked by machine or by hand. 
Stripping after the machine is absolutely 
essential as some milk is always left in 
the udder and it is desirable that the 
operator get his hands on each udder in 
order to note any defects. The machine 
does not increase or decrease udder 
troubles. Cows seldom object to the ma- 
chine and no long period of breaking in 
is necessary. 

When buying, visit several farms where 
different makes of machines are in use. It 
is always well, Dice concludes, to take 
into consideration the service department 
maintained by any manufacturer. 


Tumors of Domestic Animais. Depart- 
ment bulletin 1449, United States depart- 
ment of agriculture, Washington, D, C. 



























STAMPED OUT DISEASE 


No cure for contagious abortion has 


yet been demonstra The disease can 
be stamped out, however, by strict sani- 
tation. This has been demonstrated by 
J. E. Roadruck and Son, White county, 
Indiana. 

In 1922 three registered cows were 
bought and in a few weeks one aborted. 
Upon the advice of the veterinary de- 
partment of Purdue university, Roadruck 
had each animal in his herd ‘blood tested 
five months later. Five cows, including 
two of the purchased animals, reacted 
and were immediately sold for slaughter. 
The yards and barns were then thoroly 
cleaned and disinfected. 

Because the test is not 100 percent 
efficient, tests of the remaining animals 
in the herd were made at monthly in- 
tervals for the rest of the year. one 
of the remaining animals reacted and the 
herd is now free from contagious abortion. 
Only by blood testing and a thoro cleanup 
can this disease be controlled. 


WHY BULLS GET UGLY 


With his head in a rigid stanchion 365 
days in a year, a bull has a splendid chance 
to think over the mean treatment his 
owner gives him. Very often he gets the 
leftover or waste feed. Such rations soon 
ruin any » 

Dairymen at Purdue university offer 
as a feeding guide for bulls in service, the 
suggestion that they be kept in a vigorous, 
healthy condition freé from excess fat 
and paunchiness. A grain mixture 
consists of 3 parts ground corn, 3 parts 
ground oats, 3 parts wheat bran and 1 part 
linseed oilmeal. Ground oats are especially 
good but cottonseed meal is suspected of 
causing impotency. 

Legume hays at the rate of 10 to 20 
pounds a day are recommended. When 
they are not available, it is necessary to 
feed more linseed oilmeal. Silage fed in 
large amounts has a tendency to cause 
paunchiness, but 10 to 15 pounds daily 
may be used with other roughages. 
Water at least twice daily and provide 
some exercise. 


KAFIR IS GOOD COW FEED 


Should a marked difference exist be- 
tween the price or yield of kafir and corn 
dairy experts at the Kansas agricultural 
college recommend kafir chop in place of 
corn. Their position is based on a number 
of experiments in which the two feeds 
were compared. 

During all periods the cows received a 
basal ration of alfalfa and cane silage. 
The grain consisted of four parts kafir 
chop, two parts wheat bran and one part 
linseed oilmeal. During comparative 
periods, ground corn was substituted for 
the kafir. 

A preliminary test on the relative val- 
ues of alfalfa and sweet clover hay for 
dairy cows proved that alfalfa was some- 
what superior to sweet clover in the first 
test, but more work will be done before 
definite conclusions are drawn. The sweet 
clover was not so palatable and it was 
impossible to get some cows to clean it 
up during the entire experiment. 


CLOVER OR CORNSTALKS? 


The value of clover hay as compared 
with corn fodder was shown in a practical 
way by a member of a Fayette county, 
lowa, cow testing association. Paul Sin- 
notte, the tester, furnished the_ figures. 

Six cows were fed stover in February. 
In March three received stover and three 
clover. When changed to clover, the first 
three cows showed an increase in produc- 
tion of 16.7 pounds daily or 518 pounds 
for the month. The cows that continued 
on stover duriag March dropped 13.1 
pounds of milk daily over the previous 
month or 40.6 pounds for the month. It 
is assumed they were all in about the 
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to milk with it, 


The world’s best cream separator, 
Has the wonderful “‘floating bow!.” 
Guaranteed to skim cleaner. 
gished in seven sizes, with 

belt drive. 





cleaner milk, and makes 


cows so much more profitable. 
Mother likes it because there isn’t so 
much help to care for, and because milki 
doesn’t require the help of the whole family. 
Brother likes it because it is so much fun 
and because it enables 
him to take the place of a man in milking. 
The hired man likes it, too, because 
milking is so much easier, and he and 
the boss “trade off” milking every other 
Sunday, so that one has a full day off. 
And best of all, the cows like it because 
of its regular, stimulating and soothing 
action—and prove it by giving more milk. 
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ATHER likes the De Laval Milker 
because it saves so much time, produces 
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“Stands them on their heads” 


Must kill rats or your money back. 
Not touched by dogs or cats. ‘Never 
fails” say thousands ofusers.At deal- 
ers or 35c prepaid and guaranteed. 
Liquid Veneer Corporation, 3112 
Liquid Veneer Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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How Many Chicks 
Will You Raise? 


By W. HOWARD FORSYTH 


Note the self feeder, brooder house 

and fountain ai the left. Below is 

shown a cardinal principle of 

success—clean ground for young 
chicks 








UCH will depend upon 
M the attention you give 

to properly” brooding, 
feeding a good, complete ration, 
and to maintaining a sanitary 
condition around the lots and 
brooder houses. Which of these 
three, if neglected, is most likely 
to cause failure? That question 
is one which even Professor F. E. 
Mussehl, head of the department 
of poultry husbandry at the 
University of Nebraska, did not 




























answer in a recent conference 
with evening school teachers of 
the state. ‘Careful attention to all three are necessary,’’ he said, 
“if farmers are to be successful in raising chickens. The chicken 
lives a fast life. No other farm animal develops so rapidly. We 
must remember that when hatched, the average chick weighs an 
ounce and a quarter; at the end of four weeks it is three and one- 
half times that size, weighing four and a half ounces. In another 
month it will, if it is from one of the American breeds, be sixteen 
times as large as when hatched. A Plymouth rock or Rhode 
Island red chick two months old should weigh one pound and a 
quarter; a leghorn is not so large but can be made to weigh three- 
quarters of a pound. This is a very rapid growth, and to make it 
possible every need of the growing chick must be supplied.” 

‘‘But,’”’ Mussehl added, “unless the chicks were healthy, 
vigorous ones, even the best management cannot overcome that 
handicap and raise a high percentage. There is now no reason 
why a farmer needs to buy his chicks any great distance from 
home and have them subjected to all the risks of a long trip. 
Chicks from a reliable hatchery near home, the nearer the better, 
are much more likely to be received in good condition and grow 
well from the beginning,”’ he pointed out. Another thing in favor 
of buying from a hatchery near home is that the farmer has more 
chance to know from what kind of a flock the eggs were secured. 
“Patronize your nearest good hatchery,” is Mussehl’s motto. 

When the chicks are first taken from the incubator, they are 
in no need of feed. Altho chicks do not get food from the mother 
as do other young farm animals, nature has taken care of their 
wants for the first forty-eight or seventy-two hours. A part of the 
yolk of the egg is still in the digestive tract of the chick and sup- 
ports it for the first two or more days. In fact, to feed the chick 
before it is forty-eight hours out of the shell is more likely than 
not to produce digestive disorder. 


UT tho the chick is not in need of food, it has in the incubator 

been accustomed to a temperature of 103 degrees and is 
easily chilled. For the first month the chicks are very sensitive 
to sudden and severe temperature changes and a warm brooder 
house where a steady temperature can be maintained is necessary. 
Brooding any number of chicks with hens is not satisfactory and 
artificial brooding is so much more easily controlled that it is 
recommended. 

At the Nebraska experiment station portable brooder houses 
8x12 feet and 41% feet high in the back are used and have been 
found satisfactory. These houses are six and one-half feet high 
in front and have two six-light barn sashes (using 10x12-inch 
glass) in the front with a smaller window on either side. Built 
with a single floor and walls, materials for one of these houses 
costs about $60 in most sections of Nebraska. Double floors and 
walls, especially back and sides, are better if chicks are to be 
bought and brooded very early in the year, but of course the 
expense is considerably increased. One of these houses equipped 














































with a 52-inch hover will start 500 chicks nicely. It is not well, 
however, to try to have the entire brooder house the same 
temperature, as the chicks should have an opportunity to escape 
from the heat of the hover and exercise, to scratch for part of 
their feed in a cooler portion of the house and harden themselves 
to cooler temperatures against the time when the hover is re- 
moved. The front of these Nebraska houses serves this purpose 
well if the hover is placed well to the back. Mussehl recommended 
that the hover be placed so that its center is four feet from each 
of the three nearer walls. To help maintain an even temperature 
during cold weather and to make easier the cleaning of the house, 
an inch or two of sand can be spread over the floor. This should 
be covered with a thin litter of chopped hay or straw. 


At first a temperature of 100 degrees on the floor at the outer 

edge of the hover gives best results. To keep the very young 
chicks from wandering too far from the heat, a narrow strip of 
hardware cloth may be stretched around the hover several inches 
from it, and when it is removed, similar pieces of cloth may be 
used to round out the corners back of the hover. This will pre- 
vent the chicks from crowding and smothering. The first tempera- 
ture should be maintained for four or five days, after which it can 
be slowly reduced until artificial heat is no longer needed. 
Watching the chicks and how they stay under or near the hover is 
a good guide to the rate at which it can be taken away. 

In early spring do not let the chicks out of the house until they 
are at least two weeks old, but opening the front windows for 
half an hour at noon provides direct sunlight. 

When the chicks have reached the age for their first feed, noth- 
ing is better than milk, sour skimmilk or buttermilk, if it can be 
had. These will produce poison when kept in metal vessels, so 
they must always be fed in enamel or stone containers. A short 
time after milk is given, some solid feed should be fed. One good 
poultrywoman in this state starts with hulled oats on a small 
board or in shallow trays and slowly adds other grains until her 
mash is being fed. At the college a very fine scratch is given at 
first and the mash is started on the fourth day. From the first 
mash hoppers are kept open all the time. For the very young 
chicks, a shallow pan covered with half-inch mesh hardware 
cloth makes a good:mash feeder. 

The stomach of the young chick is very small and for the first 
week it is better.to feed five times daily, but not a heavy feed, 
save at the last feeding in the evening. At the Nebraska university 
poultry farm this feed is given at 4:30 p. m. After the first week 
the seratch feed is given only three times a day and when the 
chicks are one month old, the noon feed is omitted. Normally 
about equal amounts of scratch and mash are consumed, but if 
there is a tendency to take too much mash, the feeders can be 
covered for a part of the morning. 

. The Nebraska poultry specialists refuse (Continued on page 113 
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H. H. JOHNSON 

“‘ Incubator Man”* 
Our catalogs are written from — 
own experience as pou! 
and serving more than a mi lion cus 


About Poultry Profits’ 


Do you know how little Old Trusty hatched chicks cost? Do you 
know that Old Trusty users hatch their chicks year after year for 
less money and have better, stronger chicks than most poultry 
raisers. Our latest catalog will have many surprises for you if you 
are thinking of baby chicks at current market prices or if you are 
not using Old Trusty Incubators and Brooders now. 


Suppose you let me send you this copy and give you the informa- 
tion that I think will be helpful to you on your poultry plans this year. 


Our book treats such topics as; “Baby Chicks—How to make big 
hatches at low cost,” “How to brood chicks the best way,” “‘How 
to cull flocks for layers,” “‘How to market poultry products accord- 
ing to season,” “How to provide inexpensive poultry houses,” “How 
to feed ducks, geese and turkeys,” ‘‘Farm and small town poultry 
raising,” ““What poultry raisers should know and practice, etc. 


Just Send Your Name and Address Today 


Make this advertisement our invitation to you to write and get the 
Johnson’s offer and size of Old Trusty Incubator and Brooder best 
fitted for your needs this year. Our catalog shows our five sizes of 


This is our 480 egg size Old Trusty. It is designea to meet i 


MOSKINGS, 


Old Trusty Incubators and also several kinds of brooders of various 
sizes. Our prices are quoted direct from factory to you and our ma- 
chines are made in the largest and best equipped incubator and 
brooder factory in the world. 


You save money when you buy Old Trusty and you make many 
times its cost in profits the first year. Our customer’s profits run 
from $300.00 to $1600.00 and more every year. 


When you can buy Old Trusty for so little money and have it 
last you for ten or fifteen years or more making big profits for you 
every year, suppose you at least get our offer. If you are raising 
poultry for profits we have something of interest for you and are 
glad to send our catalog upon request. 


Write your name on the coupon and mail it today or mail ¢” 
a postal if more convenient. If you mail us a letter telling ,/ 
us of your poultry plans, so much the better. We shall be ,% 
glad to offer poultry suggestions if possible. Also, if you V4 
will mention seeing this advertisement I will be glad tov 
make you a special price. 4 

Very truly yours P H.H. 
OHNSON, “Incubator Man” ¢ ,, JOHNSON 
SON CO., Clay Center, Nebr. 4 Incubator Man” 
7 


M. M. Johnson Co. 
Clay Center - Nebr. 


4 


H. H. 
M. M. JOH 


the needs of those who own big sized farm flocks and who ¢ 


want to hatch their own and possibly want to sell some ,% 
oftheir surplus. Its case construction is California Red- 
wood,doubly insulated on all four walls,top and bot- ¢ 
tom and above and below the doors. 


Please send me your Old 

¢ Trusty Book D-30 as ad- 
vertised in 

Completely ,4% 


equipped with all fixtures. Our catalog quotes a, 
ice on this machine that will surprise you. ¢ —- 
ill you let us send you a copy? We also make,? 

four other sizes of Old Trusty Incubators from, 


70 egg machines up. v 
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And the Egg Money Rolled In 


= te But Smith Grew Into the Business 
be By H. E. McCARTNEY 


At the left is the new poultry house. Below is the 
old one before it was remodeled 











HICKENS have paid us better since 1919 than 
:. any other crop on our farm,” says W. A. 
Smith, who operates an 80-acre 
¥ jlace in Grant county, Indiana. They 
| 1ave made a great deal of progress 
in their financial rating which 
has been accomplished during 
a period when a large num- 
ber of farmers suffered 
4 seriously. The success 
with poultry on this farm 
has not been easily won, 
however. When the 
Smiths moved to this 
farm, there was no 
equipment except an 
old, tumbledown chick- 
en house. This building 
was dark and unsani- 
tary and had a great 
many crevices and joints 
BS where mites and lice could 
 % lodge by millions. The new 
building decided upon was a 
; shed roof, open front type. The 
ground was laid off for a building 
16x36 feet to stand east and west. 
A concrete foundation was put in with 
bolts inserted in the mortar and projecting 
three inches upward to which the lower 
plates of the walls could be fastened. A 
concrete floor was laid upon several inches of cinders. Smith has 
never been quite certain that this plan has kept the floor as dry 
as it should have been. He hopes to provide tile drainage for the 
outer walls and thereby increase the dryness. 
i Lumber was used for the building. The walls were seven and a 
half feet high in front and five feet at the rear. Additional win- 
dows were cut in the east end to admit the morning light. Venti- 
laton was provided by constructing a double wall at the rear and 
above the roosts, extending forward five feet so there would be 
4 no draft on the fowls at night. Fresh air was admitted at the 
rear by hinging one board of the drop siding so it could be 
opened. The foul air would pass out the open front. A droppings 
board five feet in width was constructed the full length of the 
building and above it were five roosts, also full length. Nests 
were put in and a feed hopper large enough to contain feed for 
several weeks was built on the inside. 

At just the time the new building was completed, 140 yearling 
leghorn hens were bought at a bargain. Later, 90 pullets were 
added to the flock. Both purchases were of well-bred strains and 
were considered splendid foundation stock. 

With the purchase of the pullets, the mistakes began. The 
house was large enough for only 200 hens. The 230 overcrowded 
it. When the flock was housed for the winter and when the 
weather turned cold, the ventilator at the back was closed and 
a burlap curtain let down over the open front. The result was a 
bad case of roup. To correct the trouble, the ventilation was 
restored by opening the fresh air intake at the back and by raising 
Eb Fs the burlap in front. A few hens died. The sick ones and a few 
. that were off type were culled. Thus the number was reduced to 

200. The house was thoroly cleaned and disinfected. The losses 
ceased immediately. In a few weeks, the egg production was 

back to normal. 
For the first two years eggs were sold largely on the local 
market. A few shipments were made to New York City with 
varying results. Smith was constantly on the lookout for a 
special market for his eggs. The third year the opportunity came. 
iv A commercial hatchery had been established in a city ten miles 
from the farm. The managers bargained for the entire output of 
eggs at a price considerably above that offered by the regular 
market. In a contest in which prizes were offered by the hatchery 
for eggs that would show the highest degree of fertility, the 






















Inside one of the laying houses 








Smiths won first. This immedi- 
ately secured for them a large 
amount of newspaper pub- 
licity. Then came numerous 
requests for Many off- 
ered prices far above that 
paid by the hatchery, but 
the Smiths stuck to their 
agreement with the hatch- 
ery and continued to de- 
liver every surplus egg as 
fore. 
Smith’s hens have the run 
of the farm during the 
spring, summer and fall. 
There is abundance of grass 
in the old orchard and in a 
barnyard. Any lots about 
the barns and yards that are not 
in use are seeded to oats or rye ac- 
cording to the season. Thus another 
source of green feed is provided. There 
is no waste grain on this farm. This makes 
it necessary for the chickens to have their feed 
just as regularly as do the hogs or the feeding 
steers. Smith says that there is no secret to his 
methods and nothing mysterious about them. ‘Just good egg- 
making feed and plenty of it,” he says. 

He keeps a dry mash in the hopper all summer. The hens run 
to this at will. His preference for this mash consists of 100 pounds 
of bran, 100 pounds of ground oats or shorts, and 75 pounds of 
tankage. 

One year they tried milk as the animal protein, but owing to 
the fact that the hens and pullets could get all the water they 
wantéd, they would not drink enough of the milk to furnish the 
required amount of protein. Now Smith always includes tankage. 
For a grain mixture his first choice is 100 pounds of corn, 100 
pounds of wheat and 50 pounds of oats. Of course, he frequently 
varies the make-up of the mash or grain mixture according to the 
price of the various grains on the market. The grain mixture is 
fed in the litter in the house in winter and in the yard in summer. 

Clean water is kept before the hens at all times. In winter the 
water is kept from freezing by a thermos waterer and in summer 
the hens drink from a special trough in a cool, shady place. 

The managers of the hatchery developed a keen interest in 
Smith and his poultry. One of the owners came to the farm with 
two helpers and spent a day testing the hens for bacillary white 
diarrhea. They made no charge for this service. They brought a 
splendid group of cockerels from their commercial breeding farm. 
When the cockerels were delivered at Smith’s farm, the manager 
said, ‘These birds are yours without cost. Use them and when 
your flock has become largely of the same blood lines as our flock, 
we'll pay you an extra bonus on your eggs.” 

Two or three hundred chicks are grown on the farm each 
year. This number replaces the birds lost or culled from the 
flock. The young roosters are pushed along rapidly and sold at a 
very good price as broilers when they weigh about one and one- 
half pounds. 

The chicks are not fed at all until they are sixty hours of age. 
Rolled oats and milk are used largely as the feeds in starting the 
chicks. No great quantity is fed at the time, just enough so that 
it will be cleaned up in about twenty minutes. There is extra 
labor involved in this but nobody more thoroly adheres to the 
wisdom of, “An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure, 
than do the Smiths. Care is taken to see that the quarters are 
clean and dry and sanitary, that there is no overcrowding and 
that the chicks are warm (Continued on page 111 
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FLEX-O-GLASS 


Weatherproof --- Transparent --- Unbreakable 


Cost of Glass serrer 
Sunshine is Nature’s 


ONLY Health-Producer 
Winy Not Use it? 








Keep Them 
HEALTHY wifh 
ULTRA-VIOLET 

Rays Under 
FLEX-O-GLASS 


Chicks die if deprived of energizing Ultra-Violet rays. Piain 
glass STOPS these rays. But, FLEX-O-GLASS—the 
ORIGINAL ULTRA-Violet Ray filter advertised—admits 
them. Put chicks in a FLEX-O-GLASS scratch shed or 
brooderhouse. They will be safe from Rickets (weak 
legs), and diseases. Chicks positively will keep warm, stay 
healthy, scratch and exercise, 
be full of pep and grow like 
weeds. Build your scratch shed 
NOW. Or, just remove boards 
from front of poultry house, and 
install FLEX-O-GLASS easily. 
15 yards for 300 chicks. Makes a cheap room and a 
paying investment. You'll get laying pullets, also 
ers for market, one-third earlier! Use the sunshine— 
ture’s only health-producer and fast chick growth 
maze you. A FLEX-O-GLASS scratch shed for hens 
ings amazing egg yield and fertile hatching eggs in 
t weather as the Ultra-Violet Rays keep birds active, 

\ and stimulate the egg glands. 





























Replace Windows 
With FLEX-O-GLASS 
ideal for repairing broken win- 
Seatters healthful light to 
y corner of room. 





THAT WONDERFUL SOMETHING 

IN SUNLIGHT ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS 
See the picture above. The larger chicks received 
the Ultra-Violet rays of sunlight and the smaller 
chicks did not. All are the same age and were fed 
the same, at Wisconsin State Experiment Sta- 

















Enclose Porches tion. This seems almost beyond belief but it is 
" 3 true. Put your chicks under FLEX-O-GLASS 
Just nail FLEX-O-GLASS over screen and give them these wonderful sun's rays. Their 

porches and storm-doors. Changes fast growth will actually be amazing. 
snow trap into healthful sunroom or Iowa State College states: ‘‘Believe your 
chiluren’s playhouse, cheaply. product (FLEX~ GLAS far superior to com- 
H mon glass for enclosing chic ken ouses for the 

Thousands of Letters Like These PROVE aby ky hw - BR. H 

Why There Are MILLIONS of Yards of Ohio State Experiment Station, upon com. 
* ont ? 4 pleting a 10 weeks’ ricket test reports: *‘Pnoug 
Original FLEX-O GLASS In Use of the effective Ultra-Violet rays were trans- 
mitted to offer protection against leg weakness "’ 
Tested and PROVED Best Kans. State Exp. Station says: ‘No one under- 
Ve used FLEX-O-GLASS stood the importance of direct sunshine until 


about 2 years ago. Some excellent results have 
been reported by practical poultrymen who have 
pleased. We placed it by [i io dend used glass substitutes, which will allow the 
the side of one window that [Ff Mey be passage of the health-giving portion of sunshine 
was covered with (another 2 to a considerable greater extent than glass 
product). The difference in ; pe 8 i Dr. Morse, for 45 years Consulting Chemist of 
t olor of the light was ff Conneticut says: a ongratulations are due you. 
kly noticeable. The a Your statements I heartily corroborate because 
ks piled up in front of + ; the Ultra-Violet rays which penetrate FLEX- 
Flex-O-Glass window oe 4 O-GLASS makes hens. healthful, chemically 
€ ig the other entirely } active, and increases oxygenating power of the 
. pty. The FLEX-O- blood.’ 


ir Brooderhouse this 
ig and were very well 





ASS looks as well at the Recommends it These Energizing Rays Necessary 
the ses “hile ne it = to Others The activity of Vitamin D in all forms of life determine 
1é first, while the other « 0. speed and sige of growth. Ultra-Vidlet Rays stimulate activity 
rial is decidedly worn.” Gy. ee of this Vitamin. FLEX-O-GLASS was originated to admit 
Idle Poultry Farm You sure have a winner.” —S Krim- Ultra-Violet Rays from the sunshine, (Glass stops these rays 
f dl g mitz, Al 4 That's why chicks pigs and plants mature so much faster 
: tana. . a when housed under this new wonder material. Quick growth 














Proven Superior to Glass The Duty Thing for Hens e gnimel and plant life actually amazes all who use FLEX- 
ase wi ndow last summer. Ba rome Ay Boe EG on Ike " If —s, are not yet one of our Hundréd Thousand potiofied 
‘superior tonlamfor light. — Bot yous "agnin *h Esttar'ed | Seduyrtalore'you lone our ddr You will make noise 
eoRhca ore Bee 4 in ordering “your supply ditect from factory and save 
>» I meet do not men's profits. Therefore FLE X- © GL ‘ASS coste you nm 
iling anything that has Success on Hotbeds than inferior products. 
8. Baird of N. Y. “I use FLEX-O-GLASS on my hot 
OK’'ed by veeter Farms beds and brooderhouses with splen- PRICES— ~All Postege Prepaid 
ised your product the past did suecess."—Mr. Stewart of Ills, Per yd. 35% ins. wide: a? . 50c; 5 yds. at 40c 
- noeck Eat 74 wo a Enthusiastic ($2.00); 10 yds. at 35c ($3.50); 25 yds. at 32c 
k customers. "’—J H., " peeerthios which you claim it to ($8.00); 100 yds. or more at 30c per yard (30.00) 
* Pitry Farm, Nebraska’ —B8. Hail of Arkansas. Add 3c per yd. for Canada. 


FLEX-0-GLASS MANUFACTURING CO. 


1451 N. CICERO AVE. Dept. 26 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Give Chicks Actual SUNSHINE Indoors 


Grow Plants Quicker and Stronger 







Gardners— 
et stronger, 
vyigger plants that 
will grow when trans- 
planted. Have plants earlier. 
Get more money for them. 
Because FLEX-O-GLASS ad- 
mits concentrated Ultra-Violet rays and Infra-Red 
(heat) rays, it makes plants grow much stronger and 
faster than when under plain glass. (Glass stops these 
rays) FLEX-O-GLASS is installed much easier, holds 
heat better and and costs far less. Scatters light ‘just as 
needed. Frames are lighter and easier to handle. 15 
yards of FLEX-O-GLASS covers a hot bed of 135 aq. ft. 
Iso ideal for greenhouses because diffuses sun glare. 


Use Only Genuine FLEX-O-GLASS 


Guaranteed Most Durable 
Nothing equals FLEX-O-GLASS, the original material 
advertised for admitting Ultra-Violet Rays. Genuine 
FLEX-O-GLASS always has been and is today made 
on a stronger, better cloth base, specially processed 
and waterproofed. That's why it lasts longer, always lies 
fiat and stays bright. Registered in U. 8S. Patent Office 
and recommended by leading State Experiment Stations 
and thousands of users everywhere—your protection. 


EASY TO 
INSTALL 


Just cut with shears 
and nail on. Always 
looks fresh and new 
after many seasons of 
exposure to wind, rain 
and snow. Read in center column 
what authorities say. Proof that you 
should order genuine health produc- 
ing FLEX-O-GLASS direct from 
the factory. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


15 Sq. Yards Postpaid for $5 


The FLEX-O-GLASS MFG. CO. will send you 15 
yards of FLEX-O-GLASS in a roll 35 inches wide 
and 45 feet long, postage prepaid, for .00. This b 
trial roll covers a scratch sh 9x15 ft. (ize tor 
chicks) or use for brooder houses, hotbeds, poultry, barn 
or hoghouse windows, enclosing porches, storm doors. 
etc. It after 15 days not satished FL EX-O-GLASS 
gives more warm hful light than glass, or if it isn’t 
stronger, better ae pee durable than other materials, 
Just send it bac 6 ir. money will be refunded by 
the FL EXLO-GL. ASS _— CO. without question. You 
take no risk. You must be absolutely satisfied or your 
money back. Order direct from factory today and save 
money Use guarantee Coupon below, which is backed 
by $1,000 deposited in the Pioneer Bank, Chicago. 
Send $9.50 for 30 yds. if you wish larger trial roll. 
Orders filled in 24 hours. FREE catalog on request con- 
tains valuable poultry information. 


auiCe baniven | 
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FLEX-O-GLASS MFG. - 26 
1451 N. Cicero “ee cH , (LL. 


ards ? Fle 6G 355 o . b 

y o x ass in wide, by prepaid cel 
' post, It is understooa that if I am n ot eatlofied after 
8 using it for 15 days I may return it and you will refund 
§ my money without question. 
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And that’s 


CEL-O-GLASS 


It won’t break! 


Imagine what would happen 
to glass, cloth or any fragile 
material if you did this to it! 

But that’s CEL-O-GLASS. It’s 
unbreakable! Flexible. Highly 
translucent and light in weight. 
Absolutely weatherproof. Use it 
and you'll never again have to 
replace broken windows. 


Only Unbreakable Material 
That Lets Through the 
Ultra-Violet Rays 


Use it for your poultry house 
sides, doors and windows... and 
taise healthier, sturdier chicks. 
Makes them grow faster and lay 
more eggs. 

Be sure to get genuine CEL-O- 
GLASS. Cheap substitutes cost 
you more in the end. If your 
dealer does not carry CEL-O- 
GLASS, send us your order and 
we will see that you are supplied. 


Write for instructive folder No. 70. 


ACETOL PRODUCTS, INC. 


Name Changed from 
CELLO PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 
21 Spruce Street, New York, N. Y, 








HENS LIKE WARM SKIMMILK 


All the skimmilk they would drink 
given to them each morning last winter 
improved the egg production of the flock 
owned by Mrs. Merle Kough, a Black 
Hawk county, Iowa, farm woman. Her 
hens laid an average of 178 eggs each in 
the twelve months ending with last Octo- 
ber. 

Mrs. Kough believes that because she 
warmed the skimmil« daily during the 
cold months, its beneficial effects for the 
flock were inereased. This added chore 
was not much trouble, she says, and it 
helped. No water was fed with the milk. 
The water was not given until the after- 
noon, when the hens usually had consumed 
all the milk. 

Another factor that contributed largel 
to the high production was a dry m 
kept before the birds at all times. It was 
made up of ground corn, ground oats and 
tankage. To produce plenty of winter 
eggs, hens must have generous supplies of 
mash and milk, Mrs. Kough learned. By 
actual experiment with her birds, she 
observed that if either of these were omit- 
ted for a day, there would be a eorrespond- 
ing drop in production.—W. J. H., lowa. 


WE USE A BREEDING PEN 


Except for those who make a practice of 
raising very early chicks for broilers or 
early fall layers, February with its snow 
drifts and blizzards does not bring 
thoughts of hatching eggs and baby chicks. 
It is the time, however, when the flock 


must be given much care and attention, if’ 


the hatching season is to be a successful 
one. Many cases of “‘bad luck” in hatch- 
ing and raising chicks have been blamed to 
the weather, which are directly traceable 
to poor care of the breeding flock. 

It is by far the best whenever practicable 
to make a breeding pen, selecting only 
those hens which have had one or more 
laying seasons and which have not been 
forced for production thru the winter. In 
making a pen, however, I always select 
hens which show by the usual culling 


signs that they have layed naturally thru- | 


out the winter, as one does not care to 
breed a flock of winter loafers. 

Where there are no facilities for yarding 
the hens, the breeding pen may be very 
successfully handled by letting the birds 
out on range alternately with the re- 
mainder of the flock, keeping plenty of 
fresh straw on the floor of their pen to 
induce exercise while indoors. 

We try to keep enough green feed such 
as mangels, cabbage and potatoes, for all 
our hens in addition to the alfalfa meal 
fed in the mash. But if there is a shortage 
of green feed, by all means save a generous 
amount for the breeding pen, as it is very 
necessary to keep it in good health to pro- 
duce strong, hatchable eggs. The same 
mash may be fed during the breeding 
season as earlier in the winter, with the 
exception of the animal protein element 
which is gradually reduced until only five 
percent is being used. Where there is 
plenty of buttermilk or skimmilk, we find 
it better to leave out the meatscrap en- 
tirely; the milk supplies all the animal 
protein necessary besides 


the health of the fowl and providing 


vitamins which help in producing astrong | 


chick. 
In making up the breeding pen, the 
male is a very important factor. Unless 


you are satisfied that your own flock is as | 


good as can be found, it is best to purchase 
males from some reliable breeder, prefer- 
ably near you, and get the best your purse 
can afford. I have seen breeding opera- 
tions delayed and sometimes a year’s 
time lost because male birds were shipped 
a long distance in cold weather, and 
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B-K Saved Me $3000 


“Our buffs contracted chicken pox 
»». later on roup and it asif 
we would lose everybird ... . We 

i them in a solution B- 
























other . Clearandclean, 
a gallon Bac to Buy ; iy 
-> use, 
Pour dealer’s. Money back if not oo 


Write for FREE Book 





on treatment and prevention of poultry 
It may save you bun- - 
dollars in losses. 
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| LIV-AN-GRO 
BroopveR 


A great invention that saves baby chicks and gives them 
@ quick, healthy start — the Liv-an-Gro Primary 
Brooder. No litter, no muss. Easy toclean as a bird 
cage. Just set on flat surface—anywhere. Screen floor, 
raised 1 inch permits cveppings to pass through. Chicks 
cannot get feet in trough. eater burns charcoal! com- 
tion. Cannot get toohot. May also be heated witb 
electric light bulb. Complete with fuel for one week, 
prepaid only $4.45. Holds 50 chicks comfortably. Many 
use 6 to 12 a season. 
FREE RACK tohold brooders, one above another, wi’ 
order for 6 brooders. Saves space. 


3 Days’ Trial—No Money Down 
Pay postman $3.45 when received. Money refunded if 
not satisfied. Cireular free. Agents wanted. (6) 


CONGOR MFG. CO., 71 Meadow St., Gambier, Ohio 














MADE. IN THREE DESIGNS 
SEVERAL SIZES $14.75 UP 


Good money in hogs that are raised and house? 


proper! ’. ‘The design illustrated above is the 
Stronely Built Bether-) iit *‘lowa Special’’, »It embodies al! 
Ventilated the lates: and newest features in hog house con- 
Warm and Dry struction. Better-Built Hog Houses are strons'y 
Convenient built of best grade lumber. Framing is two inc 
Plenty of dimension; sides, ends and roof are best grade, 
R kiln dried, tongued and groved lumber. 





‘oom 
SEND FOR LOW: PRICES — FREE BOOKLET 


Also Manufacturers of Brooder Houses and Poultry Supplict 


Iowa Manufacturing Company _ 
301 Third St. SAC CITY, IOWA 















cornstalks. 


The males were 


because of frozen combs. 
practically useless in the breeding pen. 
Therefore, unless you have secured your 
birds early in the fall, it is best to get them 
I earby. 
Here in the north it is not possible to 
ve the birds in our breeding pens out 


often in winter. But February has many 
sunny days when the snow may be cleaned 
away from the south side of the poultry 





SUCCESSFUL 


| 


house, Straw scattered on the ground and | 


the flock turned out into the fresh air to 
scratch and absorb the life giving elements 
of the sun, which do not enter thru the 
glass windows. The hens will not venture 
into the snow surrounding their scratching 
place unless frightened.—Mrs. J. F. B., 
Minn. 


PREPAREDNESS FOR BABY CHICKS 

“Preparedness is the beginning, the 
middle and the end of 95 percent of the 
successes in housing and hovering baby 
chicks,” asserts Mrs. Geo. Bailey, DeWitt 
county, Illinois, who believes in her own 
theory enough thct she keeps an extra 
supply of parts for her brooders and other 
poultry equipment. ‘‘No matter where 
chicks are secured or how strong and 
sturdy they may be, if you do not have 
the proper equipment, many of them will 
be lost,” she says. 

Mrs. Bailey uses a 1,000-chick hover of a 
good, reliable make in which she burns 
coal. ‘For best results I never place more 
than 400 chicks together,” she says. ‘“This 
gives them plenty of room and eliminates 
crowding. 

“Much depends on the heat. You 
might have the best chicks and feed well, 
vet. with imperfect heat you stand a good 
chance of losing a considerable number of 
your valuable brood. Don’t think be- 
cause you are comfortable beside a hard 
coal burner that you can put your chicks 
in a box by this same stove and raise 
them. Remember they have been accus- 
tomed to 103 degrees; now place your 
thermometer in the box and see what it 
registers. At the edge of the hover 95 to 
100 degrees is about right. If you provide 
plenty of heat the chicks will adjust them- 
selves, but if they are too cold, they are 
helpless.” 

Mrs. Bailey has learned much about 
brooders by observation. ‘The next time 
vou lose a lot of your hatch, think real 
hard and see if you can’t remember a time 

hen you found your chicks huddled to- 
gether trying to push your hover over,” 
she advises those who have trouble losing 
hicks. “If you can’t recall actions like 
that, see if you can remember seeing the 
hicks trying to climb over the wall in 
their efforts to get away from the stove. 

“IT do not believe it is possible, even 
vith the best of hovers, to leave your 

hicks without attention from early even- 
ing to late morning,” continued Mrs. 
bailey. “One of my faults is letting the 
fire get too low before shaking and re- 
plenishing with enal. Attention to these 
emingly small details will mean more 
ealthy chicks.” 

Mrs. Bailey uses clean, straw chaff, not 

rn loft chaff for it has too much feed, 
ior her litter. She does this at least three 

iys before she expects her chicks. This 
es plenty of time to regulate the heat 
nd to dry the house. 

‘We all make mistakes but that doesn’t 

itter so much if we profit by them,” 
‘Irs. Bailey concluded. She is always 
eady and willing to, give her neighbors 

e benefit of her experience in this hover 
d brooder business. ‘And I think it 
s to be prepared.” —G. C. T., Ill. 


\ straw loft is recommended by D. C. 
lenderson, poultry specialist for the 
South Dakota agricultural college, for 
‘ither gable or shed-roof type houses. 

se about eighteen inches of straw, hay or 
In summer leave the straw 
in place to protect the hens against heat. 











Never before have Buck- 
eye Brooders offered such 
outstanding values: The 
prices of Buckeye Coal- 
Burning Brooders are 
drastically reduced. 
The Brooders are im- 
proved. Compare the 
diameter of Buckeye 
hovers, the size and coal 
capacity of Buckeye stoves 
with other brooders rated 
thesamechickcapacity. 
Then you’ll see why Buck- 
eye is the choice of a 
quarter-million poultry- 
raisers. » You'll see how 
Buckeye gives you bigger 


devised. 


FARMING 


Get the BigProrits 















The Most Successful Coal- 
Burning Brooder for as Low 


It has a wick 
burner. That’s important. 
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RITE us today for thenew Buck- 

eye Book. It tells how to get the 
big profits from your poultry. It 
tells how to raise more chicks—with 
less time and work—how to raise 
bigger, stronger chicks that develop 
into more profitable birds. It tells 
how to prevent the losses; how to stop 
the chilling, crowding and overheat- 
ing of your chicks. All this valuable 
information is free. Write for the 
new Buckeye Book today. 


Ever Offered 


Improved 


Coal-Burning Brooder 
Larger Stove 
Burns Soft or Hard Coal 

Double Check Draft 











keeps your 
chicks warm 
and comfort- 
able without 
fuss, or worry. 
Buckeye fncubateors 
Hatch More Chicks 
If you want the big profits 

















































stoves and larger hovers 
to care for your chicks. 
Buckeye stoves hold more 
coal; they give more 
heat; they burn longer 


Simply light it, and it 
stays lighted. It stays 
regulated—no flaring up; 
no going down or going 


from your poultry, learn about 
these famous brooders. Learn 
how Buckeye Incubatorshatch 
more chicks; bigger, stronger 
and better chicks. Simply 
mail the coupon for the new 








with one fueling. The  Ut- 


new Double Check Draft 
insures the right amount 
of heat, day and night. 
The new Revolving 
Hovers save time, work 
and trouble. 


The Improved Buckeye 


Day and night it 


Buckeye Book. It’s free. 


THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO. 
2570 Euclid Ave. 


-—GET THIS FREE ROOK-+ 


THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


These famous 


! 2570 Euclid Ave., Springfield, Ohio 
Blue Flame Brooder has y > ucke e 
. | Send the new Buckeye Book telling Colony B 
proved the most efficient how I can get the big profits from wil! mts 
oil-burning brooder ever i my poultry. by Chicks 
‘ TS PTTTITITITITTL TTL 
DBErSaS. occccscvccvcccessvescevcecccccesceeeses 
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_2 CAPON 


and 
Why? 


CAPON GOLD a book that explains why Capons are the most profitable part of the poultry business. 
Tells everything you will ever want to know about CAPONS., 50 pictures from life that show each step 


in the operation. List of Capon Dealers’ addresses. Tells how to prevent ‘‘Slips,” 
and cheapest Capon Tools. Capons are immense eating. Big profits realized. Get wise. 


how. Copyrighted new and revised edition. Regu- 


where to get the best 
This book tells 


lar 50c copy, prepaid to your address, a short George Beuoy, No. 71, Cedar Vale, Kansas 


time only, for a Dime in coin or stamps. 









So Little Bother to do Your Own 
Hatching in the Old Time 
“SUCCESSFUL” INCUBATOR 


This is proved by the “‘Successful” 34 
ear record. You want the “‘Success- 
ul’ for asure success this year. Sell 

more eggs and chickens and help feed 

the world. 


\ 4 
“« SUCCESSFUL” "zu24500 & 


Write me a postal for book and prices. Eastern custom- 
ers will be served quickly from our Eastern Warehouse. 
“SUCCESSFUL” Grain = eae a 
Sprouters furnish green food ——TT—"4 
make hens lay in winter. Ask 
your nearest dealer, or maila 
postal. Get our offer. 


5. S. Gilcrest, Pres. 
Des Moines Incubator Co. 


464 Geeond St., Des Moines, lows 


\ ee 














BOWERS Colony Brooder 


\ 


/ Save $5 to $8—Lowest Prices 


Get a SAFE brooder thatraises more chicks and \Y 
healthier chicks. Stoveisair-tight, self-regulating. V 
Best in the world to hold fire—14to24hourson ¥ 
onefilling. Burns SOFT coal better than any other 
brooder. Also hard coal, wood, etc. Automatic 
tor holds uniform heat night and day. 


Canopy spreads heat evesty, besws 


chicks cozy, gives pure air. Backed 

: by 10 years’ success. Guaranteed. 
Wepey express E. of Rockies. 

ue pipe outfit sent FREE 

with brooder. 500 and 

1000-chick sizes. Write 
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How To Make A | 


Brooder At Home 


A 14-year-old boy can make, in an hour, 
a brooder that will raise husky, healthy 
chicks. The materials needed are a shoe- 
box, one-sixth yard of oilcloth, a handful 
of nails and a Putnam Brooder Heater. 
A hammer and a saw are the only tools 
you need. The cost of this practical home- 
made brooder, complete with Heater, will 
not be more than $4.96. 

After making and using such a brooder, 
Joseph Sevigny, a breeder of Minorcas at 
Arctic, R. L, writes: “I never lost one 
chick and raised over 100, and with these 
made a clean sweep at Providence and 
Arctic Shows.” 

This home-made brooder will care for 
from 35 to 60 chicks. For a larger num- 
ber, simply use more brooders. The chicks 
do better when divided into small flocks, 
=-. — “2a . 








“— Cot. 02 
Capacity: 35 ~ 2 
to 60 chicks Se 

You can operate this home-made brooder 
anywhere—in a sunny room, in an open 
shed or, if provided with a roof, out of 
doors. To clean and disinfect, you simply 
lift out the hover and Heater. The floor 
of the brooder is even with the ground 
so that the chicks easily learn to run out 
and in. Ventilation is automatic. ‘The 
Heater radiates heat from above upon 
the backs of the chicks like the mother 
hen. The hover is so constructed that 
the chicks can find the exact warmth 
they like best. It can be adjusted to 
suit any season, January to July. 

The Putnam Brooder Heater burns 10 
days without filling or trimming. It can- 
not be blown out or flare up—is fire-safe. 
The Putnam Heater is practically inde- 
structible—made throughout of brass and 
galvanized iron. You should beware of 
heaters similar in outward appearance 
but using the old style and unsafe wick 
burner, requiring trimming every day. 
The Putnam stamp is on every genuine 
Putnam Heater. It is a guarantee of 
satisfaction. 


-4 Single ead 
practical 


Burns 10 Days 


without attention 








How to Get the Brooder Heater: 


Send $4.75, check or money order, to 
I. PUTNAM, Route 272-R, Elmira, N. Y. 
will ship you a Galvanized Steel Heater, post- 
paid to your door. If you prefer a pure 
Aluminum one, send $6.25. If not satisfied, 
return the Heater in good order within 30 
days; I will refund your money, 

My booklet ‘‘Poultry Helps’’, free on re- 
quest. It tells how to make at home practical 
Brooders, Oat Sprouters and Non-Freeze 
Drinking Fountains, Will save you many 
dollars, Send today for your copy. 






















SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Nis es wollte ii lila (oor My 


AVOID MOLDY OATS 

Green feeds stimulate the appetite of 
hens and improve the fertility of the eggs 
produced. Sprouted oats are commonly 
used and may be produced either in com- 
mercial or home-made sprouters. In 
either case, it is very important to avoid 
molds. 

At the South Dakota agricultural col- 
lege, D. C. Henderson advises that oats 
be soaked and treated with formalin be- 
fore they are placed in the sprouter. For 
each tray two feet square and two inches 
deep provide six quarts of oats. Place 
them in a pail with six quarts of lukewarm 
water to which has been added one tea- 
spoonful of formalin. Cover the pail with 
a sack and allow the oats to soak for 36 
to 48 hours and then spread on trays. 

Stir and moisten the oats on the trays 
daily until the sprouts are one-fourth of 
an inch long. They are usually fed when 
the sprouts are one to three inches high. 
Leafy alfalfa may take the place of the 
oats. 

PROVES VALUE OF MINERALS 

A survey of farm poultry conditions 
during the months of August and Sep- 
tember will reveal the fact that there is 
a decided lack of attention to poultry on 
cornbelt farms during these months due 
to the fact that harvesting and other 
farm operations command so much of 
the producer’s time. This neglect con- 
tributes directly to the slow develop- 





— 














These chicks were both hatched July 18th 

and photographed August 13th. The large 

one was fed a properly balanced mineral and 
the small chick received no mineral 


ment of pullets and cockerels and has, 
naturally, a decided influence upon the 
egg production obtained from the flock 
during the fall and winter months. 

A recent survey conducted by the 
writer upon 150 farms scattered thruout 
Minnesota, Iowa and Nebraska showed 
that only 15 percent of the farmers were 
feeding mash to their growing chicks and 
of the fifteen percent, less than 10 per- 
cent were feeding a mash properly bal- 
anced from the standpoint of carbohy- 
drates, proteins and minerals. 

On many farms where reports were 
obtained, there were empty mash hop- 
pers in the poultry houses. What good 
is an empty mash hopper? The value 
of properly balanced feeds can be ap- 
preciated when we study the results of 
an experiment conducted by Mrs. John 
Kane on a farm in Poweshiek county, 
Iowa. Mrs. Kane is a breeder of barred 
Plymouth rocks. On July 18th she took 
69 baby chicks hatched on that day, and 
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One pound of Collis 
Process Pure Dried 
Buttermilk is guar- 
anteed to equal, in 
feeding value to poul- 
try, 3 pounds of con- 
densed buttermilk or 12 
pounds of liquid butter- 
milk of average solid con- 
tent. Why pay freight on 
water when you have 
water on the farm? 
Collis Buttermilk is 
92.5% pure food solids 
with 30% protein and 
5.5% Vitamin “A” 
butterfat. We havea 
wonderfully interest- 
ing, illustrated poul- 
try book we will gladly 
send you free on re- 
ceipt of your feed 
dealer’s name. 


COLLIS 
PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


Dept. 575 
CLINTON, IOWA 





Has Patented Egg 
Turning Trays 


R’S "IDEAL" INCUBATORS 
TENTED EGG TURNING TRAYS 


Hartman gets 20% biggerhatch 


Hartman says, “Miller’s‘ IDEAL’ Incubator 
produces 20% bigger hatches than any three other 
machines,’’ Love says, ““Got a 91% hatch. Miller’s 
‘IDEAL’ Incubator beats them all.’’ Austerman 
writes, “‘My ‘IDEAL’ Incubator after 25 years of 
use is still in good condition.’’ For big hatches and 
testing‘ service, no other incubator can compare 
with Miller’s “IDEAL.” 


Saves Time-Increases Profits 


Miller’s Patented Egg Turning Trayssave time 
and increase profits. A Pull of the handle and every 
egg on the tray is turned. This great invention and 
other patented features make Miller’s “IDEAL” In- 
cubators the biggest hatchers. 


FULLY GUARANTEED 


Our 38 years of experience and our own big testing 
hatchery enable us to build incubators which we can 
fullyguarantee. Money refunded if you’re not satisfied. 


Write for FREE Book ~_ 


Tells how to hatch, care for and / Many 
feed Baby Chicks. Describes Miller's //-"Gigp 
“IDEAL” Incubators and Brooders, SS] 
Also Baby Chicks, Eggsforhatch- , / 
ing, ete. Bargain Prices. Get your /, 
copy F ; 


J.W.MILLER Co, / 


Box 24B, Rockford, Ill. 














































Them — to 
2000 Egg Capacity 
No other Incubator is so well fit- 
ted for a business of this kind ~ 
ite first cost il — it is eco- 
nomical and easy to te. 
oagerte pateher, Write = 
attractive — prices _ 


\° Capaci' 
H. M. SHEER CO. Dept. M-42 Quincy, lilineis » 























divided them into three groups. She fed 
the first group of 23 chicks a complete 
ommercial mash to which ee added 
eight percent properly balanced mineral. 
The second group of 23 chicks she fed 
straight commercial mash without min- 
ls. The third group she fed corn and 
ter. 
ich pen was given the same area of 
en food. The birds were given no 
ilk ry they were three weeks old. At 
end of the third week she had lost 
bird in the first group and eight 
ks each in the. second and third 
groups. In other words, the first group 





% 


a - al 








~ 


large chick was fed a ration with prop- 
ly balanced minerals. The medium-sized 
ck was fed straight mash without minerals 
and the small chick was fed corn and water 





had a mortality of only 4 percent and in 
the second and third pens there was a 
mortality of 34 percent. It is safe to 
state that the mortality of chicks be- 
fore they reach the age of three weeks is 
tremendous upon our cornbelt farms, 
Improper feeding is the cause for a very 
gh percentage of this loss. 

The weight of Mrs. Kane’s chicks at 
he end of each week for the first five 
eeks was as follows: 





1st 2nd Srd 
Group Group Group 

Oz. Oz. Oz, 

me of hatch....... 30 80 30 
WOOH . 405064 tice  & 36 28 
Second week ....ee-. a 52 32 
. Wi. sesedeaia 108 62 86 

i WOE oats eens 172 96 48 
ee a ae 240 146 84 
After the third week all the chicks 
given sour milk to drink. It will 


noted that the addition of the milk 
s of material benefit to groups two 
| three. 

The average weight of the chicks dur- 
¢ the first five weeks was as follows: 


ist 2nd 3rd 
Group Group Group 
Oz. Oz. Oz. 
OF -DGGGR «wi oes 1.3 1.3 1.3 
Eee eee 2.09 2.11 1.64 
d oe 3.27 8.05 1.88 
1 SS 4.90 3.87 2.25 
Lae Te 7.8 6.4 3.2 
OO nw « dada 10.9 9.7 5.6 


The chicks in Group I weighed 12 
neces more per bird than the chicks in 
Group II. The chicks in Group I made 
steady increase of about the same per- 
nt each week. The chicks in Groups 
[1 and III made an increase but the per- 
tage was more variable. 
will be noted from this experiment 
it chicks fed a ration containing a 
roperly balanced mineral will make a 
idy growth regardless of whether 
hey are obtaining milk. The birds in 
Group I showed more vigor and more 
niformity of bone and muscle tissue 
volopment. 
Overheating will also stunt ehicks and 
ise high mortality. In fact, the ques- 
n of heat requirements for young 
icks must be given a great deal more 
tention in the next few years if we ex- 
to produce stock that will be cap- 
of building up vitality and resist- 
ce to many of our chick troubles — 
W. Lapp, Ill 


} 


Complete information on feeding for 
egg production can be obtained without 
ist by writing the Missouri college of 
griculture, Columbia, for Circular 111. 
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SFUL FARMING 


30 Days Trial 
/ a / 


Think of it! 

The famous Ironclad, any 

size,-delivered freight paid east of 

the Rockies on 30 days’ trial, guaranteed to 
please or money back. You take absolutely no 
risk. Built to last a life-time — can’t shrink or 


' warp. On the market 17 years. Madeof California 


Redwood, then covered with galvanized iron. 
Every joint lapped. Strongest and most durable 
incubator construction. It has no equal in value. 
Has double wall with air space bet ween, deep chick 
nursery self-regulating, hot water heat, copper 
tanks. Everything complete, set up ready to use. 




















YOU TAKE NO RISK(41405s5 


Caltvanized tron 
Calif. Redwood 

insulating Board 
Dead Air Space 
Insulating Board 


If you order a Brooder with your Incubator 
you will save money. Here are our 


140 EGG-—$13.85; with Hot Water Brooder . 
260 EGG—$23.50; with Hot Water Brooder . 
140 EGG —with 36 inch Canopy Brooder . . 
260 EGG—with 36 inch Canopy Brooder . . $33.50 
520 EGE—$47.00; with 46 inch Canopy Brooder, $56.50 
The 620-Egg Incubatoris double decked. Each — 
section mF run independently. It is not nec- 
— to fill both sections at the sametime. You 

ll one section when you have eggs for it and § 

start the second section later on. 


Money Back sinsriro, 


Order From this You take no risk—Our 


money - back guaran- 
tee takes away ALL risk in buying Ironclads| use 
we tyes be the sole judge. We don’t say ‘‘money 
back if not as represented’’— that is no guarantee 
atall. We leave everything to you. We allow 30 
days’ trial; if for an 7 foqeen you don’ t want to keep 
| Ae purchase, send it back, we'll pay the return 
reight charges and return your money. There are b 
no strings to our money back guarantee. Order 
now or send for free catalog. 


Ironclad Canopy Brooder $3"3)s—.2° 


dependable. No Priming. Lights like Cook Stove. 
Gravity oil feed, no valves, floats or levers to get out 


of order and cause trouble. Large size wick burner 
ves steady, hot, blue flame. Gives more heat with 
ess oil, bother and worry. 30 Days’ Trial. 
Express Paid Prices 
36 inch CANOPY—50 to 300 Chick Capacity. . S335 
46 inch CANOPY—50 to 500 Chick Capacity. . $13.25 
Freight Paid Coal Stove Prices 
42 inch STOVE BROODER, $14.65. 52 inch size, $17.95 


IRONCLAD INCUBATOR COMPANY, Box1i3 





PERILS AER SHAR. 
oh TAS ES et 





- wig Ta) Aen 


Y 140 
4 Chick 
$750 
ONLY 
260 Chick,$10.75 
Hot Water Brooder 1925 (cote 
Boilers can’t rust out and give trouble. Lamp, tank 


and boiler are ee size giving ample heating effi- 
ciency. A wond l brooder at a LOW price. 


Racine, Wisconsin 





Ma kato Incubator +12 


The High-grade hatcher, sold 
direct from factory to user at 
rock bottom prices under strong 
guarantee. Built of best ma- 
terial, many special features. 
Has triple walls, copper hot 
water tank, double heating sys- 
tem, self regulator, extra large oil 
tank, safety lamp, nursery, auto- 
~ matic ventilation, etc. M 

simple, durable and successful, 
pe = 33.50 Set up ready to use. 32 years’ 
900-e 65.50 experience. Largest factory in 
$5.75 up fae rh iy Big new Incubator 


Mankato Incubator Co, f Box 709, Mankato, Minn, 


EGG 


Fact to 
Quick Deli 





220-egg - $18.25 














rooms der U.S. Vet- 
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90 erinary License 6 17. “Money back 
every ome that Tails. Write te 
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Latest auto- 
matic type. 
Just the Brood- 
er you need to 
save your baby 
chicks. Double 
Thermostat con- 
trol regulates tem- 
rature—insures . 
ve burns hard or soft coal and 
chicks * ‘Canop no ¢ danger of killing 
a — ~-4 3 at top. Pulley, 
pa Bee v4 = canopy 
the ceiling are f ee os without extra cost. 
$00-chick Brooder complete, $10.75 
1000-chick 


size $13.85 
— Beck if ot Write for 
—| 0! . 
delivery Free Catalog of Pobhey Bupplics. 


1349MAIN ST MONMOUTH, ILL (12) 


4. 
SWE SHIP IN 10 ———n LS) OR REFUND 5 PER CENT 














Window 
serolet erage fa 
ak ouse hin 


RNIA REDWOODS 
mortise. 


ae ore 
mess ES5 ae for 80-85, 1 cb eiteg 
ECONCMY STEEL 


DUOTS received, . Write. 
625 New York — = Mote 















SAVES LOSSES 
., ROSS BROODER HOUSE 
Po 


No corners for crowding—ample 
































’ area for 454 ft. brooder—heavy 
| iat ribbed glass lights. Diameter 
" 12 ft., height 64% feet. Combi 
| | 1 nation ventilator and stove flue. 

| ea ‘ Spectal concession on orders 

a 1 Ps now. Write today 
oh A, 91h tSs ov CUTTER & SILO co. 
St. Springfield 


Makers ROSSMBPTAL yes ae Garaces,. — 
—sse 
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If it doesn’t PAY YOU 
It won’t PAY US! 


It most certainly would be 
unprofitable for us to tell 
you about the profits PILOT 
BRAND OYSTER SHELL 
FLAKE can make for you, 
if it couldn’t do It. 

It just doesn’t pay to adver- 
tise a product that doesn’t 
make good. 


Hens need oyster shell 
before them all the time. 
It will pay you to ask for 
PILOT BRAND when you 


need to replenish the supply. 
It’s a brand name that 
means the best. 


The pilot wheel trade mark 
on a bag of Crushed Oyster 
Shell tells you that it 
may be purchased 
with safety and profit. 





Oyster Shell Products Corp. 
Shell Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

















Raise Strong, Healthy Chicks 
with 


INCUBATORS 


When you hatch your own chicks you 
get all the profit from poultry raising. 
Sure Hatch Chicks are healthy, grow 
fast and always bring top prices. 








— TT 
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Sizes—100 to 900 Eggs ad a 


Sure Hatch Quality Incubators have been on 
the market 28 years; are making money for 
thousands of farm folks. Easy to operate. No 
experience necessary. All fixtures guaranteed 
one year. Moisture Gauge and “Uncle Sam 
Poultry Book” FREE with each machine. 

Before you buy an Incubator SEND FOR 
FREE CATALOG and learn all about Sure 
Hatch. Then call on your Dealer and see the 
machine itself. If your Dealer does not have 
Sure Hatch you can buy direct from the factory. 
Also coal and oil brooders. 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 


Box 22 Fremont, Nebr. 














VALUABLE POULTRY BOOK FREE 


Full of important facts, Tells of turnin ul- 

try business into GOLD with wonderfu ne 
2 flower strains of poultry, BABY CHICKS and 
eggs. Fancy trapnested, exhibition and accredit 
atlow prices. 4 Beautiful two-color book FREE, * 
Newton, Kansas 





Sunflower 


Farm, Box 38, 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





FREE RANGE NOT NEEDED 


It is a common belief thruout the 
Middlewest that hens will not be healthy 
unless allowed free range of the farm. 
While this method of rearing poultry has 
been successful in the past, farmers are 
having experiences that not only prove the 


many of the serious disease problems in 
' ‘ I 


tice of allowing hens to run on the same 
ground year after year. 

On many farms the ground within 
poultry ranging distance, and more par- 
ticularly about the barnyard and farm 
buildings, has gradually become contami- 
nated to the extent that many flocks are 
lowered in vitality and others suffer serious 
losses from intestinal parasites, coccidiosis, 
as well as other diseases. These losses are 
traceable to infected ground. 

Chickens that suffer from intestinal 
parasites become unthrifty and more sus- 
ceptible to diseases such as roup, cholera, 
typhoid, tuberculosis and bacillary white 
diarrhea. Ground can be kept relatively 
free from infection by confining chickens to 
definite yards and ranges that can be 
plowed and cropped at intervals. Rela- 
tively fresh ground on which chickens 
have not been for one year is safer for 
rearing poultry than ground over which 
poultry runs continuwously. 

On contaminated farms where losses 
have occurred traceable to infected 
ground, patches of comparatively fresh 
ground free from infection can be on Ret 
in adjacent pastures or in fields of corn, 
alfalfa and clover. Temporary quarters 
can be established in these places to ad- 
vantage. Movable brooder houses should 
be placed, from time to time, on ground 
that is wholesome and free from disease. 
—Dr. Robert Graham, University of 
Illinois. 





ROAD MAPPING THE POULTRY 
INDUSTRY 


Continued from page 7 


the corresponding period last - season. 

Starting early in December, egg prices 
have had the usual sharp midwinter break 
which is always precipitated at the first 
easing of the supply situation. Winter 
egg production was expected to exceed 
last year, due to the increased number of 
pullets on farms, and market receipts have 
attested to the accuracy of that expecta- | 
tion. In the last two months of 1926, sup- 
plies arriving at the four markets were 
the largest for the corresponding period 
on record, and the gain over 1925 was 
above 30 percent. 

Fortunately, the storage situation has 
been favorable. Dealers lost money on 
their 1925 storage egg operations, so that 
they were slow to take on stocks last 
spring. Prices during the main storing 
season averaged lower than in the previous 
year and fewer were stored. More storage 
eggs were moved into consumption from 
August Ist to December Ist than ever 
before, with one exception, so that re- 
maining reserves at the turn of the year 
were moderate. Stocks are usually whit- 
tled down to a nominal figure by March 1st 
when the new egg year opens, and while 
there is the possibility that the supply of 
fresh eggs during January and Feburary 
will be large enough that the remaining 
stocks of storage eggs cannot be moved 
except at lower prices, at this writing the 
prospect for a satisfactory clean-up of 
holdings is fairly good. 

The poultry market finally broke under 





| 


| ings of the last two months of 1926. Altho 


the strain of absorbing the record market- 


consumptiye demand took more poultry 


danger of free range year after year, but | 


nage: are directly traceable to the prac- 








than ever before in that period, the surplus 
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Thedemandfor 
Smith Hatched 
Chicks is doub- 
ling each season, 
proving without doubt 
their quality. Poultrymen 


the country over have learned 
that “Smith Hatched” means 


Healthy 


and Vigorous 
Chicks because they are 
hatched right. More fresh air 
and oxygen is furnished in the 
forced draft incubator than in 
any other type made. Hotspots 
and cold corners eliminated. 


Better Hatches 
Chicks with the right start pay 
( best,—grow better. Less dis- 
ease among Smith Hatched 
Chicks than any other kind. 
If you don’t know of a Smith 

chery in your vicinity, 
write us. Hel i 
















re free. 
The Smith Incubator Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


1984 W. 74th St. 
L.. J 


Roup Kills Millions 


Of Chickens Every Year—Easy to 
Prevent by a Simple Method 


No longer is it necessary to see your chickens 
devitalized and killed by that most loathsome 
disease—Roup. 

It’s so simple—just keep Conkey’s Roup 
Remedy in the drinking water all the time. 

It comes in the form of a powder; easily dis- 
solves in water. Chickens doctor themselves as 
they drink. 

It kills roup germs, stops the disease and keeps 
the water sterile, thus preventing spread of colds 
and disease through the contamination of water 
by affected fowls. 

Isaac Roberts, Helena, Montana, writes: 
“‘Have found your Roup Remedy fine for check- 
ing spreading of colds and canker—much better 
than permanganate of potash.”’ 

Prices on Conkey’s Roup Remedy anywhere 
—Packages, 30c, 60c, $1.20; 134 Ib. can, $2.50; 
§ lb. can, $5.75; all postpaid. 

Conkey’s Canker Special stops and reduces 
that swelling of the membranes in the eyes and 
other places caused by colds or other roupy 
conditions. Prevents cankers from forming. 
Squirt it into eyes and nostrils. 

Eastern Prices—Packages, 50c; pint, $1.20; 
quart, $2.00; gallon, $7.00; all postpaid. 

Colorado and West— Packages, 60c; pint, $1.45; 
quart, $2.40; gallon, $8.00; all postpaid. 

If your dealer cannot supply you with Conkey’s, 
don’t accept substitutes, as they may do actual 
harm. Send us your order, and we will ship it 
C. O. D. postage prepaid. You pay the postman 
for the remedy only when it arrives. {2451 

Conkey’s Poultry Book is worth a dollar to any 
poultry raiser. Sent for only 4 cents stamps to pay 
postage. Send for your copy today. TheG. E. 
Conkey Co., 6633 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio 





















Chic Book FREE 
. 7. E. Quisenberry : 
Chic secrets and his new way revealed. 
Money-making ideas from well-known ex- 
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D. perts- You can put them into cash at once § 

> \ bess losses---More Chics guaranteed. 
ae AR this n LY be wy Book. Jasseond name. 
«, Am ress an nd of poultry a like. - 
J Cine TRA. Free Balletin tele, what to do each 
month. Don’t fail to today. # 
Absolutely FREE, ; 








AMERICAN POULTRY SCHOOL 
54 Kansas City, 





twice as many eggs by feed-, 
E ing green cut bone. 
'e BONE CUTTER 
HEN Mann Ss 10-Day Free Trial 


No money in advance. Get 
free book.F.W.MANNCO., 
Box 98, Milford, Mass. 
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in storage holdings on December 1st over 
the previous year was 20 million pounds. 
It was augmented by the heavy market- 


ings thru December which were consider- 
ably in excess of the large consumptive 
demand. The crop was believed to be 
wretty closely marketed by January Ist, 
however, so that supplies after that date 
were expected to be moderate. This would 
permit starting the movement of poultry 
out of storage at the usual time early in 
January. 

The competition which low-grade do- 
mestic eggs experienced from imported 
eggs and egg yolks was less severe in 1926 
than in 1925, when the arrivals were close 
to record gize. On the other hand, exports 
from the Cnited States, consisting chiefly 
of eggs in the shell, were slightly larger 
than in 1925, when they were the 
smallest since 1918. Both exports 
and imports were rather small. when 
compared with the total domestic pro- 
duction. 

The outlook for the poultry and egg 
markets in 1927 has a strong tincture of 
optimism for the farmer. By midwinter, it 
is doubtful if egg production will show 
such a marked increase over the previous 
year as it did in the last two months of 
1926. Poultry receipts also are not likely 
to be much above seasonal propor- 
tions. 

The willingness of dealers to take hold 
when the egg packing season starts in 
March will be a big factor in determining 
the level at which egg prices will stabilize 
during the months of heavy production. 
With a profitable storage season behind 
them, dealers will buy more actively next 
spring than last, when their reluctance 
to take on supplies was the chief reason 
for the low spring prices of eggs. 

Popularity of both eggs and poultry 
meat is growing and with a steady gain 
in the total number of consumers and a 
progressive increase in the per capita con- 
sumption of poultry products, there is no 
reason to expect disaster, even with larger 
supplies than the markets have had to 
handle this past year. 

Feed costs are likely to show a rising 
trend in the next fwo years, owing to the 
fact that hog production is gradually shift- 
ing into higher gear. It is likely to con- 
tinue that tendency until it creates a corn 
shortage again. The fact that small crops 
of corn and oats were produced in 1926 
will hasten the day. But, many months 
will pass before the farmer who keeps a 
well-selected flock and who grows his 
own feed will fail to find a profit in the 
hens’ nests. Commercial sdaaputia who 
buy their feeds will find the rising costs 
more of a problem. 

Midwestern producers are meeting 
sharper competition from Pacific coast 
poultrymen than a few years ago. Re- 
ceipts of eggsat Chicagoduring November 
and the first eighteen days of December 
totaled 158,164 cases. Of these, Washing- 
ton contributed 26,720 cases, California 
16,691 cases and Oregon 504 cases, 43,915 
cases in all, or nent 28 percent of the 
total supply. November and December 
normally are the months when the highest 
prices of the year are paid to producers for 
strictly fresh eggs. The more eggs the 
farmer has to market during this period of 
high prices, the better his average for the 
year will be. The opportunity suggested 
here is obvious. 

\t Chicago, alone, the demand for 
strictly fresh eggs during six weeks when 
prices were the highest of the season ex- 
ceeded the offerings from the sections 
which are its natural source of supply, by 

ire than a million and a quarter dozens 
of eggs. Here is a market close at 
home which poultrymen in the Middle 
West should make a strong effort to 
capitalize. By hatching early, forcing 

kens for winter egg production, 
marketing a strictly fresh, in- 
rtile product, they should be able 


supply this entire market thruout 
the winter. 













SUCCESSFUL 


FARMING 





No Adjustment of 
Oil Level Required 


100% Safe—100% Efficient 





The New 1927 Sol-Hot Wickless Brooder is 
the most wonderful brooder we have ever built 
—it is the crowning achievement in Sol-Hot’s 
many years of undisputed leadership in the 
brooder field. Nothing like it—nothing that can 
even compare with it has ever been offered to 
poultry raisers before. 


Ever since the first Sol-Hot Wickless Brooder 
was placed on the market several years ago it 
has grown in tremendous favor with poultry- 
men, because, being WICKLESS, it put an end 
to the troubles and endless worries caused by 
the inefficient, old-fashioned wick-burning 
brooders, which must be cleaned and trimmed 
daily—which splutter and smoke—burn un- 
evenly and often go out entirely, smothering 
chicks with smoke from smoking wick and 
allowing others to get chilled and die. 


This season we have invented and developed 
@ New Improvement that makes the 1927 Sol- 














. you to send for our catalog 
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Hot still BETTER. It is the TWIN-FLOAT 
AUTOMATIC OIL LEVEL. 


You can set the New 1927 Sol-Hot anywhere. 
It makes no difference whether your floor is 
level or not—you don’t have to give a moment’s 
thought to the oil level—the TWIN-FLOAT 
takes care of that automatically. You just light 
the burner—turn the valve to get the flame the 
size you want, and that’s all there is to it. Sol- 
Hot will burn just as you set it as long as there 
is oil in the container. No danger of flame going 
out or flaring up—no danger of chicks being 
smothered from smoking burner—no danger of 
chicks being chilled because of heater dying 
down. Burner cannot go out—cannot overtiow 
—burns an even, steady flame all the time. 


The New 1927 TWIN-FLOAT Sol-Hot is the 
brooder of brooders—it raises more chicks— 
it saves trouble, work and worry. Just as simple 
to operate as a gas stove. 


Send for Free Catalog 


It is impossible to give you all the facts about 
this wonderful brooder in this 
advertisement, but your success 
in raising chicks this season is 
so important that we urge 










telling youall about it. 
Don’t buy a brooder 
™ of any kind until you PRT 
-- » get our free catalog i 
— ~ for yourself ——— 

ow far superior a 
the New Twin-Float Sol- = 
Hotistoall other brooders. 
Write today! 


H. M. SHEER Co., 
42 Quincy, Til. 
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INCUBATORS 
wBROODERS 





Big hatches of healthy chicks, low operating 
cost, and convenience have made X-RAY popular 
everywhere. Every machine guaranteed and 
backed by 18 years of incubator manx{acturing 
experience. Now our big price cut places these 
fime X-RAY Incubators and Brooders within the 
reach of every poultry raiser. 

Write today for low prices and free catalog. 


ETT X-RAY INCUBATOR CO. 





SELL EGGS 


» by Mail ¢ 


Get Top Prices for 
All You Can Produce 


Hundreds of customers in nearby cities want to 

buy every fresh egg you can produce. But they 

want,them shipped in Metal Egg Crates. So light 

postage is small. Last for years 

Built.in shock absorbers prevent breakage 
One farmer eays, “ 








cular which telle where customers 
are waiting to buy your eggs. 


ZA 
wd METAL EGG CRATE COMPANY 
9 821 Wolfe St. , Fredericksburg, Aa. 





Dept, 26, Des Moines, Iowa 


DEAD IN THE Sit 


PREV Hifi THEBYABOMETER 


AS A THERMOMETER 
LARGER HATCHES 
CHICKS 


BETTER 

MORE PROFITS 
GUARANTEED 

MOISTURE ! 
GAUGE 





a) 

ENDS YOUR MOISTURE TROUBLES 
$1.00 roomed FREE WANTED 
EVAPOMETER CO. Dept.RjFargo, N. D. 
CHICKS. C. 0. D. Bees 
Pure-bred. Write for catalog. Reference. 

ltry Dept. University of Kentucky. 


Pou 
NTUCKY HATCHERY,359W.4th ST.. LEXINGTON, KY. 


PURE BRED CHICKS 


9\%c up. Leading breeds. Best laying strains. Prompt 
shipment. Live arrival guaranteed. Illustrated catalog 
free. REX POULTRY CO., Box 312, Clinton, Mo. 








Iowa Accredited. Discount early 
orders. Catalog Free. Hatch chicks early 














airs. 8 ec, 
Makes LOW PRICES oo best Fowles, Epes, Chicks, Sup: 
MS dntite . Send only bc to help wall 
: ULTRY . Box 104, Clarinda, lowe 


CHICKS WITH PE 


other shows. High egg producers. 100% Live Delivery 
Guaranteed. Thirteen breeds. Catalog free. 
Holgate Chick Hatchery, Box W, Holgate, Ohio 


BABY CHICKS fowls ECGs 
At low prices. 26 years with America’s most profit- 
able purebred poultry, high egg producers, 10,000 








Ohio Accredited. Prize 
winners National and 














CHICKS 


February. Hostler’s Hatchery, Tipton, lowa 





prizes. Big catalog free. AA. Toon. Austin, Mina. 
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pty Ld Whites at z High Pen Reds atGlen 
an nying 9 contest. lyn chick* and egga, 
° et our two week chick —— 


”, 
*0 ron &° 40% early order discoz:n 
Send {for PROF.E.H.RUCKER 19 years 


practical Poultry research at Colleges. 
Catalog Dept. S. OTTUMWA, IOWA 
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©’ of eggs inone WINTER MONTH 
were sold by Mrs. Switzer from 
her SHINN PULLETS. Every day we receive letters 
praising our Chicks, one saying, “Your chicks are as g¢ 

as others costing 7%c each.’’ My thousands of customers are 
satisfied because SHINN CHICKS are BRED, HATCHED 
and SOLD Right. Chicks as low as $8.80 PER 100, and 
as many as you want, Catalog Free, 

WAYNE N. SHINN, Box 204, GREENTOP, MoO. 


Our Chicks 


bred, 

Inspected m atigh.ss The are big 

Sent post-paid, sate deliv- 
nteed. 


ery guaran 

lymouth Rocks, Rhode Is- 

land Reds, Leghorns, White 

Orpinetgan, Aa Minorcas, Fas 
Ir} 

chiekss Le ons, Anconas, = ty pw 4 ty 








ob Reques' 
MARY "MAUDE FARMS 
Box76 Portland, ind, 














INKLER’S Hatches 
CHICKS from good, pure bred, vigorose flocks bred fort 
heavy egg production. ared for in a manner 

to insure the greatest vitality in the Chicks. Order Grom 


from this ad in full confidence. Be ag referenc F 
7 cular. Member American B. C. 100% Live Deliv. ry 
| so” 100 500 

















Sarr . 

‘ h. & Buf Rox k, Reds, 
Wh. bac t, Buff Orping * 8.00- 

y ase SO, $6: 100, eon 500* $52.50. 
ov ~ 100, $9. 50; 500, $45. 
M!NKLER® S HATCHERY, 





Assorted left 


Dept. 24, eee, BAe ILLINOIS 









> Annually fe for or both WHI WHITE ‘DIARRHEA 
and TUBERCULOSIS. Testing done by 
Ass’t State Vet. under U. of I. supervision. 
35,000 HENS under test. LARGEST PLANT 


CHICKS ONLY. 7-DAY G 
Prices from only $12 up. BIG DISCOUNTS. "\Wonder- 
ful B1G COLOR PLATE BOOK FREE, explains every- 
thing and prices. BE SAFE for 1927. Order this 
Book at once. Reference, First National Bank. 

LING’S HATCHERY, Box 500, ONEIDA, ILLINOIS 


w’ 


{- 2 40,000 Weekly. 

















100 per cent Live Delivery oo 
Poetpaid to your Door. 


White 


Buff @ Brown Le eghorns| $2 $7. f-80|$i3-0 G0|s39.90 oo 


Barred Whit i Buff Rocks 
White Wyandot, Re ode, Black Minorca -| 8- $00) 15.00 58:00 
Buff Orpingtons, Buff Minorcas . . .| 8.50} 16.00 62.00 
Light Brahmas, Black Giants . . . .|12-50| 22.00) 84.00 | 
Heavy Mixed and Anconas ... «+ «| Z- 00; 13. ++I 50.00 
Mixed All Varieties . ° 5. So! 10.00! 40.00 | 
Order from this ad, save time. * Fine Free Catalog. | 
GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY, Gox 51 BUCYRUS, OHIO | 










ALL ABOUT CHICKS. Our big cata- 
log tells all about our Ohio Accredited 
chicks. Every breeder banded. Prices 
reasonable. Every chick guaranteed. 
=Find out about our chick guarantee 
Plan. ‘You can’t lose. 

Hoytville Hatchery, Box 40, Hoytville, Ohio 





Better quality. 


BABY CHICK They cost no more. 
Our chicks are from leg-banded stock selee- 
ted by expert trained and educated by 


Poultry Department,Ohio State University. 
WRITE FOR OUR BIG CATALOG 

is about our pedigreed males and special pens. Also 
‘ stock. Write today. Our prices right. 


Wolf Hatching & Breeding Co., Box 13, Gibsonburg, Ohio 


WHITE LEGHORN Baby Chicks and 10-week old pullets 

of Improved Tancred Hollywood 
and English breeding. The commercial business-bred 
Leghorns developed for 15 years for large size and per- 
sistent laying. Highest quality chicks at reasonable prices, 
Write for big illustrated catalog and Poultry Guide. 


GRANDVIEW POULTRY FARM, Box 17, ZEELAND, MICHIGAN 





















NICHOLS S.C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


. Cham = Blood, Heavy Layers. Large, 
Ww bite Blood tested for White Diarrhoea. 
STC GGS—CHICKS. Low prices. Fine 
leat in colors sent FREE. Write today, 


Nichol’s Poultry Farm, Box 81, Monmouth, Ill. 
from 


ae BABY CHICKS *< Pioneer Hatchery 


Miller’s Missouri Acedt. chicks have 26 years reliability 
back of them. From flocks with early laying records, 
100% live delivery guaranteed. Write for catalog and 











pictures of leading varieties, also special offer. 


MILLER HATCHERIES, Box 553, Lancaster, Mo. 


QUALITY CHICKS 


52,000 Standard Bred Breeders. 14 
varieties. Best laying strains. State Ac- 


credited. Incubate 25,000 eggs daily. Cata- 
log Free. Prewar Prices. Free live delivery. 


MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, COLUMBIA, MO. 


DAY OLD CHICKS. The kind that 
BLACK LEGHORN issuer wists 
Box B, Pittstown, 4 
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AN ECONOMICAL BROODER HOUSE 


In order to be successful in raising baby 
chicks, the writer has found it very im- 
portant that they be raised as much as 
possible on new ground each year, This 
necessitates the building of one or more 
portable colony brooder houses. By 
building these houses in winter on the 
barn floor or in a shed, the work can be 
done at a time when other things are not 
So pressing. 

The house which I find best adapted for 
about 250 to 300 chicks is the 10x12 size. 
It is double walled with a good grade tar 
paper between. The inside wall consists 
of one-half inch, basswood lumber. This 
lumber, being light, is easily handled and 
prevents the house from getting too heavy. 
The floor is also double boarded with tar 
paper between. The bottom boards are 
dressed, yellow pine. The roof is made 
of one-inch, basswood boards that have 
been evenly sawed and are thoroly dry. 
On these boards a good grade, slate sur- 
faced roofing is laid. For the ceiling one- 
half inch, basswood boards are used which 
are spaced one-fourth to one-half inch 
apart. The four-inch space between the 
top and lower boards is filled with 
straw. 

The two front windows are hinged, one 
at the top and the other at the bottom. 
The window hinged at the bottom can be 
opened to any degree without creating a 
direct draft to the floor, while the other 
hinged on top can be opened to let in 
direct, sunshine. 

Three hinged openings are provided 
for in the rear of the house between the 
rafters. During the very hot weather in 
summer, these openings will provide a 
circulation of air thru the house. 

The house should always face towards 
the south. I prefer the door on the front 
side because of the additional sunshine 
that can be admitted to the house by 
keeping the door open on nice days. 

This brooder house has given excellent 
results, especially in that it can be entirely 
closed during severe winter days. It also 
can be almost completely opened during 
summer’s heat wave. Chicks have been 
successfully brooded with an oil burning 
brooder stove in this house during weather 
below zero.—B. C., Wisconsin. 


Material Used for 10x12 Colony Brooder House 
Skids: 3 pieces 2 x 6 inches x 14 feet. 
Studs: 14 pieces 2 x 4 inches x 12 feet rough 
basswood lumber. 
Rafters: 6 pieces 2 x 4 inches x 12 feet. 
250 square feet hemlock drop siding. 


Floor 
Bottom boards: 120 square feet kinch rough 
basswood lumber. 
Top boards: 132 square feet 6-inch tongued and 
grooved yellow pine. 
Roof 
170 square feet of 1l-inch basswood—rough 
lumber. 
352 square feet of %4-inch basswood—rough 
lumber. 


170 square feet of roofing. 
500 square feet of tar paper. 
2 sash 9 x 12 with 9 lights. 


2 sash 9 x 12 with 2 lights. 
Roosts: 3 pieces 2 x 2 inches x 12 feet—rough 
lumber. 
ALL-MASH FEEDING 


Muchinterest hasbeenshownin the recent 
articles in Successful Farming by D. C. 
Kennard of the Ohio experiment station 
on all-mash feeding. Some very good 
results have been obtained. From the 
sanitation standpoint alone this system 
has much to recommend it. 

Various news releases from the Ohio 
station have been collected into a circular, 
which you may obtain by writing the 
Ohio experiment station, Wooster. 


Don’t forget the birds these cold days. 
Attach a piece of meat or suet to a post 
for the junco and chicadee. Corn bread 
or cornmeal is also relished by the birds: 
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Hardy— Healthy —Vigorous 
Y The kind that will grow into money for you. 
100% Live Delivery Guaranteed, Postpaid. 
Delivery February and After 50 100 «86500 
White, Br. & Buff Leghorn,. - «+ ++«+.87.00-$12.00-$57.50 
Barred Rock, S. C. Reds - 8.00- 14.00- 67.50 
8.00- 14.00- 67.50 
+ 8.00- 15,00- 72.00 
8.50- 16.00- 77.00 
500, $57.50. Assorted 
Order right from this ad in 
Get Free Catalog at 


INDIANA 








White & Buff Orpington, 
Anconas, 100, $13. Heavy Assorted, 100, $12: 
All kinds, 100, $10: 500, $48: 1000, $90. 


full confidence. Ref.—State Bank of Monroe. 
once. 


MODEL HATCHERY, Box D, MONROE, 

















AMERICAN CERT-0- CULD. 
Quality Flocks. Every Chick a Pure Bret. 
100% Live Delivery Guarantee _—aer 


8S. C. White andBr. Leghorns, Heavy Mixed,. 
Bs arred and W hite Rocks. 


White Wyandots, Light Brak maa,. 

Buff Orpingtons,. ........++s2+ee00 : 
Special prices on larger Quantit eNece 
ceived this month, Full remitts — A with order. 


SILVER SPRING HATCHERY, Box 150, ABINGDON, ILLINOIS 


R.I.RED 
os CHICKS 
We have bred Reds ex- 
clusively since 1912 for 
utility, beauty. Both combs. 
Prepaid. Live delivery. Bank 
reference. Customers 80 states. 
Catalog Free. 


REDBIRD HATCHERY 


Park Ave. Sta., Box6. “4 
DES MOINES, - «© IOWA 








Every da 





children find something 
mire about’ Famous” An- 





— beauty — fondness for old 
friends—and BEST OF ALL the bi 
wh te eggs with healthy food seale od 

1! Sheppard's “Famous’’ Anconags 
re one of the foremost egg strains, 
i he free Ancona book tells all. Write 

CIL SHEPPARD 

Box 617, Berea, Ohio 


















,) GRAND CHAMPION — hang a aying i ‘on 
test. Trapnested and 







years. Also TANCHED Waite LEGHORNS. 
It is the eggs proc d from your flock that make 
your profits. W os continue to waste time and feed 


oninferior layers, when he se may be had at low cost, 
BABY CHICKS and EGGS FOR HATCHING. Fine 1927 Cats alog Free. 
Get it Now. MAPLESIDE POULTRY FARMS, Box E1.,Lincoin, iil. 














CHICKS fom prize bred, hes ay, laying, State inspected 
ks. Full Live Delivery G ussanteee, Pre- 
¥ paid. 300 St rain jh. Leghorns, Be _ Leghorns, An- 
conas, eae Mi ined 50, $6.50: 100, 500 $58. Barred 
& Wh. Rock t . Reds, Buff Orpi L.. . Mino IT CARE 
Wh. Wyandots, 50, $7.50: 100, $14: 500, $68. Disex unt on larger 
quantities. Free Catalog. Ref.—Montrose Savings Ban 
CALHOUN’S POULTRY FARMS, Box 35, MONTROSE, mo. 















Yn We ce and ship Chicks from Heavy Laying, 
Tm AMERICAN CERT- 0-CULD ha ocks. Barron Wh. Leghorns 
Se from ieaporsed piating, 100, xtra Qual. Barron Wh. 
. Wh. Br. Bon ‘Blk, Leghorn, Anconas, 100, 
7 eds, Blk. Minorca, 100, $15 

2. W (PC-33) 100, $16. Light 
Mixed, 100, $9.50, Sart es 100, $13. Order direct rom this ad, 
R 


Catalog Free. 
HATCHERY, 


SEND NO MONEY SUE°CHICKS 


Just mail your order. We ship C. O. D. and guarantee prepaid 
100% live delivery of sturdy, purebred chicks from healthy 
bred-to-lay flocks; Wh. Br. and Buff Leghorns 13c; Bd. and Wh 
Rocks, R. I. Reds, Anconas 14c; Buff Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, Wh, 
Wyandottes 160; Black Minoreas 15c; mixed 10c; all heavies 120 
Orders for 50 chicks lc more, 25 chicks 2c more. 


SILVER LAKE EGG FARM, BOX S, SILVER LAKE, IND. 








STURDY BUILT CHICKS from Prize 
Winning Blood Lines and Inspected Flocks. 
12,000 individually picked breeders, Extra 
quality chicks—more value without addi- 
ional cost. Write for FREE catalogue, 

FAIRFIELD Ba AE 
Box 520, CASTER, ‘OHIO 








Johnson’s Peerless Chicks! 


One Million big husky Smith Hatched chicks for 1927, 
from finest quality, heavy producing flocks. Lighteen 
varieties. Low prices. Live delivery guaranteed. Catalog 
free. Member International and Americaf baby chick 
Ass’ns, Johnson’s Hatchery, 218 S—W Ist Street, Topeka, Ks. 


EVERLAY tecior 

LEGHORNS 
The beautiful business b hen! Wonderful winter lay- 
ers. Big white e; World Record layers Ameri- 
can Ege Contest! Greatest winners New Yorke 
Chicago, Hardy, Mg money makers. Stock 
Eggs, 3. Chicks, etc., shipped safely. Catalog free, 
EVERLAY FARM Box - 26 Portiand, Ind. 


BABY CHICKS {rvestiszt: 
Then Invest 
Fine pure-bred chicks at prices to fit your pocketbook, 
P males and selected females make chicks of 
finest quality. Free poultry book and catalog. We 
help you with your poultry problems. COOPERATIVE 
BREEDING & HATCHING CO., Box 125, TIRO, O. 


Produe- vi ree range breeders. All popu 
Y CHIC lar varieties. Free Catalog 
tion — SaTsracTion GUARANTEED 

2 Boot: 


Ovies’s Poultry Farm & Hatchery, 4 3 St.,Marion, ind, 
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yab08 HATCHERIES, Box F-13, SHELBYVILLE, MEMOS 












Flocks inspected and ciled by State Inapes ctors. Best 
B heavy je oo Strains. ou. CANN DO B! BETTER 
ANYW - Ref. a National Ben nk. 


* Full tive on Guaranteed os . 


500 
pt ee eresesesess $13.00-837- 50-$60.00 
«eee. 15.00— 43.50- 70.00 





































































«+ 16.00—- 46.50- 75. 

- 16.00— 46.50- 75.00 
: ¥ ‘ om 49.50-_ 80.00 
White Orpingtons. "$i8. ” Light ‘Brahmas, $19. Choice Heav 
Mixed, 100, $14. : ae Chicks, 100, $12. Order right from this 
Free Cat Free Catalog. Corn Belt Hatcheries, Box 60, Gibson City, tl. 


PURE BRED SELECTED CHICKS 


From Iowa Order aow, 100% Eve 








snd prompt delivery eet at — Be we hatch i 

on die every chick we celle i F Poultry Dept. lows, Maete 

liege, Amman, 

Standard itr. Per 100. Super Quality. 
112.00 S. C. W.Br. & Buff Leghorns,- - - - - - - - -=<- - $16.09 

00 R. ¢ 


>. Br, Leghorns & Ancona 


5.00 8. C. & R. C.Reds, W. & Barred Rocks & Bleck Minorcas, 1 18.00 
i600 W. & 8. L. Wyan., Batt & White Orpimgtons,- ~ - - - 19. 


‘STROMBERG POULTRY FARM 
. Fost Dodge, Iowa 


ACCREDITED And under State 
Supervision for four 
we All flocks Inspected and Accredited. 
# Heavy Laying Strains. 100% 
livery Guaranteed, Prepaid. White Leg- 
horns, 50, $6.50; 100, $12. Barred, White 
and Buff Rocks, S.C. Reds, 50, $7.50; 
100, $14. Buff Orpingtons, White Wyan- 
dots, Partridge Rocks, 50, $8; 100, $15. Light Brahmas, 
White Orpingtons, 50, $10; 500, $19. Heavy Assorted, 
50, $5.75; 100, $10.50. %e per Chick off on 500 and lc 
on 1000 orders. Ref.—Bank of Chestnut. 
CHESTNUT HATCHERY, 


CHESTNUT, ILLINOIS 


Guaranteed 100% live delivery and 
100% satisfaction guar- 
CHICKS anteed on Iowa Accredi- 
ted chicks from “‘The Old Reliable Ram- 
seyer Hatcheries.” Get big free catalog 
and new 1927 low prices. Write now. 
Ramseyer Hatcheries, Box 50, Oskaloosa, lowe 
Branch Hatcheries at PulaskiandW ashington 





Live De- 
















Bor ,K 














oderate prices and Full Li 
ood POSTPAID. Before ordering Chicks —y ow FINE FRI FREE 
CATALOG for 1927 containing much ae information. Write 


or it today .—Athens National Ba: 
ATHENS CHICK HATCHERY, Box 51,% ATHENS, OHIO 


12 2\ SUPERIOR QUALITY CHICKS 


impreve Your from America’s 
i 


Strains. White, Br. 
ie cee Bult neona, Dg 4‘ ig ee "si5, 
os u Dri x, Minorca, $15, 
Wh + L. ww yand ie ih Scot a Andalusian, $16. As- 
sorted, $9.1 |. Ref.—First Nat'l Bank, 
titimots | HL 


Free Catalog. Dept. 7, Metropotis, Iilinots 
them. Write for big illustrated 
stock. 
















Pay for chicks when you get 









“|e 
catalog. Fine pure- C.0.D. 


5. W. Ossege Hatchery, Box 13, Ottawa, 0. 


fe 64 34 BREEDS =: Shast, Dost Dustitabto chick. 
Fowl, om =~ vou iors at iow Lv = 

Valuable 100-page book and catalog 
<= R. F. Neubert Cc., Box 626, Mankato, Mine. 


eae 


{ aphrwherd Rock FuRICcCETSs 
we have them. Big asty ¢ a, hatehed from weil matured 
‘ tested fer high egg production, 


WINDSOR, MISSOUR! 











st = Ee 
catalog es 
RUSK. FARMS, ‘BOX 344, 










one LOW PRICES on chieks. |) 
acked by Missouri’s greatest Trapnest Breed- 
ae Farm with otlleialcemsede up to 318 eggs. 
State Accredited. 12 varieties. Big catalog free. 

OOTH POULTRY FARMS, Box 744 CLINTOR, MO, 








8 years’ reputation, accredited flocks, 
heavy laying strains of best type 
and color. 13 varieties, priced to 
please. Live arrival guaranteed) 
Informative catalogue free. 


Superior Hatehery, Box 827,Windsor, Mo. 


ALITY ‘a ‘saeo CHICKS 


State Accredited. Best egg strains 

Lewest prices. t shipments. tog nec aen: deli- 

ee guaranteed. Valueble catalogue Free. 
Hatehery, » ‘CHaten, | Missourt, 


BUY 
SUPERIOR 
CHICKS 








Lindstrom 


@ > Chicks 


: . Bank or other _- 





SUCCESSFUL 











AND THE EGG MONEY ROLLED IN 
Continued from page 102 


enough but never overheated. After two 
days on the rolled oats and milk diet, a 
change is made to a ration consisting of 3 
grain mixture and a mash. The grain 
usually consists of equal parts of finely 
ground corn, rolled oats and cracked 
wheat. This is scattered in the litter and 
the young chicks made to exercise in 
scratching for this feed. The mash is a 


prepared mixture and consists of approxi- | 
2 pounds of corn- | 


mately the followin 
meal, 1 pound of rolled eats, 3 pounds of 
bran or eracked wheat, 1 pound of dri 
buttermilk and one-fourth pound of bone- 
meal. This mash is kept before the chicks 
at all times. This has proved to be a 
lendid growing ration. After a month 
the mash mixture is changed by increasing 
the amount of corn, oats and bran. After 
the chieks are two months of age, the 
grain ration is changed to one containing 
equal parts of corn and oats or corn, oats 
and wheat. At the end of two months the 
mash mixture is simplified until it: con- 
tains 100 pounds of ground corn, 200 
pounds of ground oats, 50 pounds of 
tankage and 10 pounds of bonemeal. 

As with the hens, plenty of good, clean 
water is kept before the chicks at all times. 
To provide for this, sanitary drinking 
fountains are used and the water is 
changed frequently. The chicks have the 
run of an open range and an effort is made 
to use land that is free from intestinal 
worms and disease germs. 

During the summer of 1924 it seemed 
advisable to enlarge the poultry carrying 
capacity of the farm. The original house 
had not proved thoroly satisfactory. The 
open front allowed rain and snow to drift 
in and kept the floor moist most of the 
time. There had been a second outbreak 
of roup and this was charged to the damp- 
ness of the building as well as to over- 
crowdmg. 

The frat thought was to put an eight- 
foot extension the full length of the build- 
ing making it a semi-monitor. This idea 
was found to be impractical as the front 
was only seven and one-half feet high and 
at least nine feet is required to make a 
satisfactory half-monitor. Again the 
managers of the hatehery came to the 
rescue. They were using, on their farm, a 
dozen or more houses of the shed-roof 
type which were perfectly satisfactory. It 
was planned to remodel the old henhouse 
without enlarging it and to build another 
16x28 feet for the 150 pullets produced 
that year. 

The principal change in remodeling 
had to do with the front. The long, wide 
opening was done away with and instead 
three smaller openings were constructed 
near the roof with a small overhang above 
each. Four sets of double windows were 
inserted instead of two. At the rear three 
window sashes of six lights each were put 
in below the droppings boards to light up 
the rear portion of the building and to 
induce the hens to use the entire floor 
space. The fresh air inlet at the rear was 
moved so that it was close up under the 
roof. 

This remodeling, including labor and 
material, was done for a little less than 
$50. It has made a wonderful improve- 
ment in the building. The new building 
constructed after the same plan, — 
for the fact that it has a board floor, 
likewise very satisfactory. In omeundion 
the new building the lumber from the 
temporary shed built for young chicks 
was used. This made it possible for Smith 
to construct small portable brooder houses. 
Thus it will always be possible to put the 
chicks out on new ground. Smith is a 
tenant farmer. 
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CARTER’S CHICKERY, 
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Box ie, ELDORADO, WLLINOIS 

















BIG TEN PER CENT DISCOUNT 
@mw all orders received ing this month. a ene- 
fourth 5 reqired. Se = MON eY. BUY 
Healthy Pure Bred Chocks from 


“” Foo Bary Ley na 


oO 100 500 1000 

. .$7.08-813. 00-962 E2800) 
-. 150- 3480- 67.50 19800 
.-. £00- 15.68- 72.00- 1468.00 
6.50- 16.60-— 77.08- 158.01 
Aseorted d, 100, S22; S08, $57.50 
Get you want 


int from th 
Bank. 


Box 32, 


them. Ref Morten Sante Ba 


MORTON HATCHERY, MORTON, RLINOIS 





Beautiful, Wonderful, Winter — 
White 

Official 

Hardy Vigorous, ins Chicks — Stock— 

- Free feed with chicks. Big discount if ordered 

pom Delivery when wanted. Valuable Catalog FREE. 

Kertin’s Grand View Poultry Farm, Bex 26, Center Hall, Pa. 


265-331 egg record 
Z Contest Winners. 
in Baby 








and tai 53 feties Old Reliable Blood 
Tested Flocks SHOEMAKER STI STRAINS—best for 38 
years. Gives facts about handling, feeding, housing, 
diseases and remedies. LOW PRICES on fowls, eggs, 
CHICKS, Brooder Stoves and Supplies. BOOK-FREE 


C. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 70, FREEPORT, ILL. 


REILING'S FAMOUS CHICKS 


Amazingly tow prices for the top-notch quality we offer. World 
famous egg strains giving you heavy layers;quick maturing for broilers. 
75,000 weekly. Real service. Beautiful colored catalog and prices 
free. REILING HATCHERIES, Dept. 111, DAVENPORT, IOWA 


English—Producer White Leghorns 

er Leghorns that lay larger eges. 5 lbe 

hens. Winter layers, Profit wn Chicks- 

Eggs-Cockerels. Free € , 
MAPLESIDE LEGHORN FARM, 

Box B, TREMONT, ILLINOIS 


PURE BRED CHICKS 


5% Discount on orders rec'd. by March 1. Michg 
Accredited 8. C. Wh. Leghorns, Anconas, Bd. Rocks 

















Famous foundation straina, Big new instructive chick 
book free. Save Money—Write today. 
SILVER WARD HATCHERY, Box 31, ZEELAND, MICH. 





White Leghorn Chicks 
sired by pedigreed males, records 200 to 293 eggs. Low 
repaid prices. Shipped anywhere c.o.d.and guaranteed. 
jatching eggs, cockerels, pullets, hens, egg bred 27 
ears. Winners at 17 egg contests. Write for free cata- 
log and epecial price bulletin. GEO. B. FERRIS, 


932 Union, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
FREE PICTORIAL CATALOG TELLS WHY. 


CHIX You don't meed to tie up a lotof money weeksin 


advance when ordering here. Special terms. Leading breeds. 
RICH HILL HATCHERY, Box 519, Rich Hill, Mo. 


eva ~ GHICKS 





RICH IN QUALITY. LOW IN PRICE. 





Son egg-bred breeders selected by 
specialist trained at State Univ —~w 
rice’ Fostoria Hatehery, Dept.4, Festeria, 0. 
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Make Big Money Raising Poultry 


Egg 


Egg 


200 °2125 


400 $ 95 
Eeg OO— 
600 $ 95 
Egg 49> 
My Champion Belle City Mammoth Ca- 


pacity Incubators will serve you best. 


920 ExSaciy $862 
1600 ESacity $146 
2400 ExEaciy $1980 
Belle City Oil Canopy Brooders 


ee ee : 
i OR 
cigs 6 ip tm. 


Hand Operated—Wick or Wickless 
500 Chick Size 42 Inch Canopy $11.95 
1000 Chick Size 52 Inch Canopy $13.95 
Self-Regulated—Wickless Only 
500 Chick Size 42 Inch Canopy $14.95 
1000 Chick Size 52 Inch Canopy $16.95 


Coal Canopy Brooder Stoves 
Burn any kind of coal at lowest cost. Self- 
regulating, gas-proof,durable and practical. 


Chicks 1200 


so $4125} 
140 $4 395 | 


With my Guaranteed Champion Belle City 
—the Hatching Outfit that for 27 years has 
brought success and biggest cash profits to 
over a million satisfied users everywhere. 


My new Free Poultry Book “Hatching Facts” tells how 
—write for it, or better still order today. Start a profit- 
paying poultry business of your own. You'll make extra 
big profits from early hatches, and you'll get the biggest 
hatches of strongest chicks, ducks, turkeys, geese with my 


Champion 
Belle City 


ThePrizeWinningIncubatorswithHot Canopy; Wick or Wickless Hand-Oper- 
Water Copper Tanks—Self-Regulated ated;Wickless Self-Regulated Oil Can- 
Safety Lamps —Thermometer and opy Brooders—Fully Guaranteed. Un- 
Holder — Deep Chick Nursery — Egg equalled for raising the chicks. Havea 
Tester. Hatch chicks, ducks, turkeys, completeHatchery. Save Money—Ord- 


geese. My Belle City Hot-Water; Coal er Incubator and Brooder together. 


80 Egg Incubator and 80 Chick Brooder ... $15.95 
140 Egg Incubator and 140 Chick Brooder ... 19.95 
230 Eg¢ Incubator and 230 Chick Brooder ... 29.95 
400 Egg Incubator and 500 Chick Oil Brooder . 47.95 
800 Egg Capacity and 1000 Chick Oil Brooder . 86.45 
600 Eg¢ Incubator and 600 Chick Coal Brooder 64.95 

1200 Egg Capacity and 1200 Chick Coal Brooder 118.45 


Freight Prepaid 


Eastof Rockies andallowed to points West. —in 2 to 5 days. Gives you one more early 
Orders shipped day received. Ifinahurry, hatch. My Champion Mammoth capac- 
addonly45c foreach machine(ExceptCoal ity Incubators and Oiland Coal Canopy 
Canopy Brooders and the 400 and 600 Egg Brooders meet every need for large Plants, 
Incubators), and I will ship Express Pre- or you can Add a Machine as your busi- 
paid. Gets machines to you—Post Haste ness grows—the safest and cheapest way. 


You Are Perfectly Safe in Ordering Today 


Thousands order direct from my adver- the result of 27 years’ experience building 
tisements every year. Youget the Champ- Incubators and Brooders—sold under my 
ion Belle City at lowest factory prices Ten Year Money Back Guarantee and 
—based on actual costof production—un- backed by a Company with a long, honor- 
equalled in quality, service and price— able record for fair and square dealing. 


You Cannot Get a Better Hatching Outfit 


No one else can give you quicker or better service, or so much hatching value for 
so little money. Fullinformation comes with my Free catalog **Hatching 

Facts.”’ Write tor it—or save valuable time by ordering today. These 

Delivered prices are the lowest I make to anyone. Early broods pay 

best. ’ An early start means bigger profits. Jim Rohan, Pres. 


Belle City Incubator Co. 
Box 42 Racine, Wis. 


‘We advise all readers of Successful Farming, who wish to increase their 
incomes, $300 to $1,000 and more, to get Champion Belle City Incubators 
and Brooders. They’ll surely make your poultry pay big right from the start.” 
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BREAD AND MILK CHICKENS 
EXCELLENT chicken feed may be often 

obtained by farmers from nearby towns 
at low cost, Mrs. Roy Ribble, five miles 
from a small city in Limn county, Iowa, 


has found. Cities perhaps offer more o 
portunities of this sort than do amelie 
places, but the wideawake poultrymen 
can often get byproducts cheap in any 
community. 

Mrs. Ribble’s birds are known in her 
own community as “bread and milk” 
chickens, due to the fact that she buys 
the bread which the town bakery would 
otherwise discard and buttermilk from a 
nearby creamery. The bread costs about 
two cents a pound and is cheaper than 
grain feeds containing the same ingre- 
dients, Mrs. Ribble believes. She keeps 
her supply fresh enough to prevent mold- 
Ing. 

Green feed for her chickens comes from 
the stores at no cost in the form of lettuce 
leaves which are not quite fresh enough for 
retail trade. Flour sweepings from the 
bakery are purchased at a low price, then 
sifted thru a screen and put in the mash 
for baby chicks. 

Mrs. Ribble considers liquid buttermilk 
from the creamery the cheapest of the 
various forms of buttermilk when the cost 
of the protein content is considered. By 
these several by-paths, she keeps the cost 
of feed down and yet has excellent results 
with her chickens. 

Her flock of 350 barred Plymouth rock 
hens is profitable both from the standpoint 
of meat and of eggs. Mrs. Ribble’s 
broilers are nearly always among the 
first to reach the local market in the spring, 
selling about the last of May when they 
weigh three pounds. She believes it pays 
to keep the birds until they weigh three 
pounds, even tho the market may decline 
slightly in the meantime. Her trade is 
calling more and more for a moderate 
sized bird. If she sells a broiler weighing 
two or two and one-half pounds, the cus- 





SUCCESSFUL 
old, Mrs. Ribble adds to the ration a mash 
containing 100 pounds ground oats, 100 
pounds bran, 50 pounds meatmeal, 100 
pounds of sifted wheat flour and 50 
»ounds of commercial buttermilk starting 
eed. Their scratch feed is cracked wheat, 
cracked corn and steel eut oats. 

In addition to the broiler business in 
the spring, Mrs. Ribble sells her cull 
pullets in the fall and also any old hens 
that she feels will not pay for their feed 
over winter. Often her hens sell for $2 
apieee, weighing eight to ten pounds. 
The 350 hens in the flock averaged about 
250 eggs all wimter and spring, proving 
that barred rocks properly handled are a 
real dual purpose breed of chickens. 

Mrs. Ribble believes it pays to keep 
the laying flock separate from the breeding 
pens and then to push the layers for heavy 
production. That she is able to maintain 
the vitality of her breeding birds m this 
way is indicated by the fact that she got a 
hatch of 85 percent from her five in- 
cubators last spring. Mr. Ribble is a 
breeder of purebred poland china hogs 
and has found the “bread and butter- 
milk” diet is also a great thing for little 
pigs.—C. P. 8., Iowa. 


HOW MANY CHICKS WILL YOU 
RAISE? 


Continued from page 100 


to be dogmatic on the matter of rations. 
Corn is one of the commonest grains in 
Nebraska and since it is as nearly a com- 
plete feed as any other they use it as much 
as possible. Commercial chick feeds afford 
a variety of grains which it‘is hard to get 
in home mixtures, especially for the owner 
of but a few hundred birds, and it may be 
cheaper to buy ready-mixed feeds. This 
variety is essential to msure the pre: 

of all the necessary food constituents. “We 
know so little yet about the science of 
feeding,’ said Mussehl, “‘that we cannot 
say definitely, ‘this is a complete ration.’ 
Consequently, it is better to furnish a 
considerable variety and play safe.”’ This 
statement was made when | asked about 
the advisability of leaving out barley and 
using more corn in a ration the college is 
using. 




















Mrs. Ribble standing in front of her incubator house 


tomers complain that she’s “robbing the 
incubator,” she says. 

Altho Mrs. Ribble sells a large number 
of baby chicks and hatching eggs in the 
spring, she keeps from 1,000 to 1,500 
chicks for . She first gives them a 
commercial buttermilk starting feed which 
is included in the ration until they are 
eight weeks old. In addition, they get a 
commercial chick feed, charcoal, bread 
and lettuce leaves, on which diet they 
make marketable birds in about ten 
Weeks. 

When the chicks are about three weeks 


A good scratch feed for the young 
chicks, if we want to feed our own grains, 
is made by mixing equal weights of finely 
cracked corn and cracked wheat. A home- 
made mash which has given good results is 
made as follows: 30 pounds of cornmeal, 
18 pounds of shorts, [8 pounds of bran, 
18 pounds of pulverized oats or barley 
15 pounds of meatscrap or tankage, and 
1 pound of fine salt. When the meatscrap 
is high in price, one-half can be replaced 
with cottonseed meal, but not more than 
half of the protein fed should be from a 
vegetable source, as is cottonseed meal. 
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This year perhaps a considerable saving 
can be made by this substitution, but it 
has been definitely proved by the work 
of Wisconsin chemists that a good share 
of the protein should come from animal 
origin. Milk is another feed that can be 
used to replace the meatscrap of the above 
ration. 

If milk is used, it must be fed continu- 
ously as sour or as sweet milk. Do not 
change from one to the other. If milk is 
the only protein fed, it may well be the 
only liquid offered in the drinking vessels 
to insure enough protein consumption 
Where this is done, a mineral is required in 
addition. 

Recent investigations at the Nebraska 
station indicate that it is possible to over- 
feed minerals and produce almost the 
same results as by underfeeding. When 
milk is used as the only source of protein, 
2 pounds of steamed bonemeal added to 
each 100 pounds of mash will supply the 
mineral requirements 

Within the past two or three years a 
great deal has been learned about the 
value of direct sunlight in preventing 
leg weakness. The short, ultra-violet rays 
which have this property are strained 
from the light by ordinary window glass 
but glass substitutes now on the market 
will let thru a great many of these rays. If 
very early chicks are to be handled, per- 
haps one of these substitutes in the front 
windows of the house will help produce 
healthier chicks, but with or without it, 
direct sunlight as much as possible should 
be afforded. All young chicks should 
have green feed regularly. 

Very early in the spring sprouted oats 
or barley, or very fine, green alfalfa leaves 
will be relished by the chicks and will help 
to supply the vitamins neeessary. When 
the light is particularly unsatisfactory and 
one wants tobe doubly sure, the addition 
of three percent of codliver oil to the 
mash ration has prevented leg weakness 
from developing. Ordinarily, however, 
green feed in abundance will serve the 
purpose. 

I have avoided mention of any wet or 
sloppy feeds because they are unneces- 
sary and only add to the trouble of keep- 
ing the dishes clean. The dry mash is 
entirely successful and is not only more 
sanitary but requires less work to prepare 
and feed. It is very hard to feed much 
in the way of slops and do so under strictly 
clean methods; and there is no need in 
adding that risk to the work of chick 
raising. 

Follow nature as closely as possible, is 
a good motto for the poultryman. Feed 
ylenty and a great variety, including green 
teeta. Allow plenty of exercise and sun- 
light and the chicks will grow. But how 
much feed is it goimg to take to raise them? 
That will depend on how well the ration is 
balanced and how well other matters of 
comfort are attended to; that is, how much 
chance the chick has to make the most 
efficient use of its feed. Records published 
by the Connecticut experiment station 
show that 314 pothds of grain and mash 
and 393 pounds (49 gallons) of milk will 
raise 100 leghorn chicks to eight weeks of 
age. For a similar number of Rhode 
Island reds it took 340 pounds of grain 
and mash and 537 pounds of milk. At that 
time the chicks weighed a total of 109 
and 122 pounds respectively. 

To return to our introductory question, 
how many of those 1,000 baby chicks will 
you raise? That depends on the brooding, 
the feeding, and the cleanliness of their 
quarters. Last year Mrs. Gries of Cedar 
county, Nebraska, raised 526 out of 600 
and several of the pullets were laying at 
four months of age—2a very good record. 


There is no best breed of poultry accord- 
ing to the recent annual report from the 
record flock project of Nebraska. Aver- 
ages of the most common breeds ranged 
from 142 to 150 eggs per hen. Methods 
and not breeds usually make the difference, 
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p Before You Buy 


Single Sections, Size 670 Eggs 
he Ideal Size for Custom Hatching 


WHY PAY MORE? 


My new 1927 Incubator and Brooder values are better 


than ever before. Wisconsins are made 


wood, finished in natural color of the wood—not painted to cover up 


of Genuine California Red- 


inferior material. They have hot water heat, double walls, dead air 
space between, double glass doors, copper tanks and boilers, self-reg- 
ulating, roomy nursery, complete with all fixtures, set up ready to 
use and at prices that you’ll agree Can’t Be Beat. For over 25 years 
Wisconsins have led in quality, efficiency and price. They are truly 
wonderful hatching machines at Rock Bottom prices and I pay the 


freight anywhere east of the Rockies. 
Each section of the 500 Egg, 1000 Egg 


and 2000 Egg Incubators has a separate 


hot water heater. If you don’t have enough eggs to fill all of the sections you can 
start one section at any time and later start the others. This saves oil as you don’t 
have to furnish heat in the sections you are not operating, 


30 Days Frial ~ 


ai 


My new improved Wisconsin Canop Brooder 
is a wonder. Has famous SOL-HO1 wickless 
heater which is trouble proof—has no wicks to 
trim—no carbon to reduce theflame—no soot— 
no odor. Simple, easy to operate, can’t go out 
nor overflow, burns a steady hot, blue flame 
and is absolutely dependable day or night. 


EXPRESS PAID PRICES 
24in. Canopy Brooder (25to 125 chicks) $10.25 
44 in. Canopy Brooder (50 to 500 chicks) 14.75 
54 in. CanopyBrooder (500to 1000chicks) 18.15 


aes B 
broods of “50 ‘to 200 chicks. Made of Genuine 
California Redwood, has a large Drum heater 
which is the same principle u in heating Can- 
opy Brooders. Has the famous Sun-Hinge Burners 
with extra large lamp bowl which holds sufficient 
oil to burn 5 to 6 days with one filling. — 
top makes it easy to clean and ventilate. ipped 
express prepaid when ordered alone. 
Trial—Money Back Guarantee, 


Using 30—Order More 
4 Gladwin, Michigan 
Wisconsin Incubator Co., Racine, Wisconsin. 

Dear Sirs:—We are using about thirty of your Wiscon- 
sin Incubators in our hatchery—also severa) other makes. 
We find the Wisconsin more satisfactory in every way so 
we are disposing of other makes and are planning on send- 
ing in an order for a dozen more Wisconsin Incubators in 
a few days. We can heartily recommend them Me anyone 
wishing to purchase incubators. ours t: 

DELL SMITH, Care af 


TLELILLELiLi TILLILLIIIL & 


Money Back 
GUARANTEE 


You take no risk in buying Wis- 
consin Incubators and Brooders 
direct from thisad, They are sold 
on 30 Days Trial with Money Back 
Guarantee. If youdonotfindthem 
perfectly satisfactory you can re- 
turn them by freight within 30 
days at my expense and I'll give 
you back your money. You 

are the sole judge. You do 
not risk a penny. I ship 


DIRECT FROM 
FACTORY 
FREIGHT PAID 


I am able to quote you these 
low money saving prices because 
I ship every machine direct to you 
from my big factory here in 
Racine. Not only are my prices 
lowest and the quality and hatch- 
ing ability of my machines the 
best, but I Pay The F reight also. 
You can’t make a mistake in ordering 
direct from this ad. My Money Back 
Guarantee and 30 daystriai takes away 


all risk. Send in your order NOW or 
write for my new catalog. 


T. J. Collier, President 
SESS SESS CESSES eee eee 


Wisconsin 
Coal Burning 
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180 Egg Size - $16.35 
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Brooder 


; wafer regula- 
tors, burns hard 


Paid b 
42-Inch Stove Brooder 
§2-Inch Stove Brooder 
58-Inch Stove Brooder 


Important 


Wisconsin Incubators and Brooders have been advertised 
in Successful Farming for over 20 years. They have proved 
their merit year after year in the hands of thousands of 
the readers of this paper. You cannot make a mistake in 
ordering these well-known GUARANTEED machines. 
You can buy them on 30 DAYS’ TRIAL and get your 
MONEY BACK if for any reason you are not saté 
You take no risk, because you are the sole judge. 





140 
180 Egg—$16.35; with Drum Brooder..... 
140 Egg Incubator with 24-in.Can. Brooder $22. 10 
180 Egg Incubator with 44-in.Can.Brooder $29.05 
250 Egg——$22.75; with 44-in. Can. Brooder $35.45 
340 Egg—$30.75; with 44-in. Can. Brooder $43.45 
500 Egg—$45.50; with 44-in. Can. Brooder $58.20 
1000 Egg—$91.50; with 54-in. Can. Brooder 107.60 
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Incubatog and Brooder Prices 


Egg—$13.90; with Drum Brooder 


Which « 





n. Giant Can. Brooder, 1000 to 1500 Chicks,21.95 f 
Jsed Wisconsins for 16 Years 
Shelbyville, Ind. 
Wisconsin Incubator Co., Racine, Wis. 

Dear Sirs:—I sure have had good success with your 
Incubators. I have used one 130 egg size for sixteen years. 
Now.I have three of the 250 egg size and think no better 
can be made. All chicks are stout and healthy. I have 
recommended them to all my neighbors and friends. 

Yours truly 


ISAAC HEY, BR, No. 5. 


WISCONSIN INCUBATOR Comme 12 |>7-Vell ioe hee) BILE 










































































GEESE MAKE HER MOST PROFITS 


Geese are more profitable than market 
chickens or ducks, Mrs. L. S. Sejkora of 
Linn county, Iowa, has found after ex- 

. tensive experience 
with all three kinds 
of birds. Last sea- 
son she raised 125 
geese, the same 
number of ducks, 
and more than 500 
Rhode Island red 
spring chickens for 
market. Mrs. Sej- 
kora points out that 
geese hatch well, 
the goslings are rel- 
atively easy to raise 
and the feed bill is 
low, since the birds 
live mostly on grass 
after they are feath- 
ered out. 

After trying sev- 
eral methods of hatching, she has had 
best results with both her geese and ducks 
by putting the eggs under chicken hens. 
She starts her goslings and ducklings on 
a bread and milk ration and bakes corn 
bread for them later. 

The goslings are turned in a rape pas- 
ture seeded expressly for them and make 
great progress on this sort of feed, Mrs. 
Sejkora has found. After the rape gets.too 
tough for them, they are turned in a blue- 
grass pasture fenced hog tight to prevent 
the birds from wandering to Be eal sa 
cornfields. If there are no creeks in- 
habited by turtles, the geese get along 
almost unmolested by natural enemies 
and, being also resistant to disease, a large 
percentage of them can usually be raised. 

Mrs. Sejkora’s geese are kept until 
early winter and sold locally for more than 
$2 a head, averaging about fourteen 
pounds in weight. It has been her experi- 
ence that the shrink is too great to justify 
shipping the birds to Chicago. 

Her ducklings are also good money- 
makers and a number of them were sold 





Pen I received 20 percent of meat and 
bonemeal analyzing 50 percent protein. 
Pen II got 13.3 percent of 75 percent 
protein meatmeal, while Pen III got in 
addition 2 percent of a mineral mixture 
consisting of 60 pounds raw bonemeal, 
20 pounds ground limestone and 20 
pounds of salt. 

Hens in Pen I laid an average of 150 
eggs and 10 percent died. Pen II showed 
an average of 132 eggs and a 10 percent 
mortality. Pen III averaged 144 but the 
death loss went up to 13.3 percent. 

Further tests will be made before con- 
clusions are drawn but the results so far 
indicate there is no advantage in the high 
protein meal over the regular meatscraps. 
When the high protein meal is used, some 
extra mineral matter seems necessary. 


CODLIVER OIL FOR CHICKS 


Gilbert Barker, an Indiana farmer- 
poultryman, has found that it is possible 
to raise a large batch of chicks without 
having some that are small and unthrifty 
and others with unduly long wing feathers. 

Up until the season of 1926 Barker, in 
common with almost all other chick rais- 
ers, always had a few of these poor ones 
but since he has been feeding codliver oil 
in the chick mash, such chicks are notice- 
able for their absence. I have watched 
this chick flock since spring and at no 
time, among the 1,200 chicks, have there 
been any undersized or droopy ones. 
“It is the most even bunch of chicks I ever 
saw,” is a comment frequently heard 
among the neighbors. 

Until these chicks were ten days old, 
they got nothing but small scratch grain. 
At ten days of age, Barker commenced 
feeding a mash consisting of 100 pounds 
bran, 100 pounds middlings, 100 pounds 
cornmeal, 100 pounds meatscraps and 
eight pounds sollioar oil. The codliver oil 
is mixed with the mash as follows: Empty 
25 pounds of bran on a clean floor and pour 
the eight pounds of codliver oil over it. 
Mix the mass so it is crumbly, then mix 
all the ingredients. 





Some of the geese raised by Mrs. Sejkora last year 


at six weeks of age when they weighed 
about four and a half pounds. Altho they 
brought 65 cents a head at this age, they 
are not as profitable as geese, Mrs. Sejkora 
says, for they require grain feeding and sell 
at much lighter weights.—C. P. 8., Iowa. 


MEATSCRAPS OR TANKAGE? 


With the recent appearance on the 
market of 75 percent protein meatmeals 
or tankage, there has been some question 
4s to how they compared with meatscraps 
Which contain 50 to 55 percent protein. 

At the Ohio experiment station a pre- 
iminary test for one year has been run 
with three groups of 30 barred rock pul- 
lets each. The seratch grain consisted of 
grain in the ratio of 2 pounds cracked 
Yellow corn, 2 pounds wheat and 1 pound 
ol oats. The mash was mixed at the rate 
equal parts yellow cornmeal, ground 
#s, wheat bran and winter wheat mid- 
igs. With green feed, oystershells and 
In the above feeds constituted the 
a] ration for all lots. 






There is a difference in codliver oil, 
depending upon the condition of the fish 
from which it is extracted. Cod taken at 
spawning time yield an oil of lower vitamin 
content than oil taken prior to spawning. 
The best codliver oil is a light yellow color. 
By buying in ten-gallon lots, Barker gets 
the benefit of wcll prices which run 
about $1.40 per gallon. 

Beginning at ten days old, the mash 
was fed in gradually increasing amounts 
until the chicks were fourteen days old, 
when they were put on a self-feeder. A 
little later the flock was fed entirely from 
two self-feeders, one containing this mash 
and the other shelled corn. 

In common. with other poultrymen who 
get high winter egg production, the Bark- 
ers have had some trouble in winter from 
hens devouring each other and they believe 
that storing the bodies of the pullets with 
vitamins during the summer not only pro- 
moted rapid development and greater 
vitality but reduces the losses from can- 
nibalism during the winter.—I. J. M., Ind. 
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A HELPFUL BOOKLET 
New methods in poultry raising | 
are developing so rapidly that in 
order to make them ance Te avail- |} 
able, we have prepared a booklet || 
which gives in condensed form the || 
latest practical methods used by 
| farmers, agricultural colleges, ex- 
{| perenent stations and other sources. 
this means we are making it pos- 
sible for you to post yourself on the 
| best practices without reading over 

a great amount of material. Should 
yon care to study any special prob- 
em in greater detail, the frequent 
references given in this booklet to 
| sources of information should be a 
|| waluable help. 

This material was first presented 
over radio station WHO. So | 
many requests were made for copies 
of these talks that we have placed 
them in this handy booklet and can 
supply all who want them. It con- 
tains just the practical information 


| 
often needed and in a form that it is | 
| 











easily located. 
The booklet contains 64 pages and 
|| many illustrations. It is printed on 
paper, in a type that is easily 
read and carries no advertising. 
Send 10 cents to cover cost of mail- 
ing and postage. Address the Book 
Department, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 











GREEN STUFF FOR CANNIBALS 


When the late spring last year was fol- 
lowed by heavy snow in April and our 
brooder chicks were so closely confined, 
they became cannibals at a disastrous 
rate. Our county agent advised green 
stuff, but it was a problem to know where 
to procure it. We bought quite a’ bit of 
old cabbage and lettuce from the grocer, 
but his supply of unsalable greens soon 
ran out. 

We then went to the commission houses 
in town and found that on certain days 
they trimmed celery, lettuce and cabbage 
and were glad to have us carry off the 
leaves and slightly wilted heads by the 
sack full. These would last several weeks 
in good shape, and we started feeding them 
to our hens with profit, coe D. B., 
Mo. 


SAND IN SELF-FEEDER 

Llewellyn Williams of Harrison county, 
Towa, says he has better success with baby 
chicks when he puts sand in the self-feeder 
with the mash. Last year he bought all 
of his chicks from a hatchery and raised 
93 percent of them. His success was due, 
he says, to careful feeding. 

Sand is given in the very beginning alon 
with a little rolled oats, but when a fu 
feed of grain is put before them at the age 
of about three weeks, the sand becomes 
part of the ration in the self-feeder. The 
sand, being heavier than the other in- 
gredients, is always down where it is avail- 
able. They can eat it or let it alone, says 
Williams who believes, however, that sand 
is very necessary for the best use of the 
chicks’ food. 

In the feeder with the’ sand are cracked 
corn, some whole wheat and rolled oats. 
Chicks handle whole wheat very easily at 
the age of three weeks. “Don’t make the 
mistake of feeding heavily when the chick 
is just out of the incubator,’”’ Williams ad- 
vised me,” and the first water I give them 
has just a little copperas in it. After all 
have had a drink, I turn this out and then 
after several days I give them another 
dose.” —G. R. H., Iowa. 


The editor, college of agriculture, 
Columbus, Ohio, will send you Bulletin 
No. 59, “How to Raise Chicks,” if you 
will write him for it. 
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By ANNE HAWLEY WOOD 


upon the vehement argument and 

persuasion that had been assailin 
him all thru breakfast, and with a sigh o 
relief stepped out into the bland sweetness 
of the May morning. But the blue and 
gold brilliance about him did not reach 
his perturbed spirit and with downcast 
eyes he made his way toward town. Turn- 
ing into Elm street he was suddenly 
aroused by a demanding, ‘Well, Henry, 
what do you think of that?” 

He stopped short and lifted his eyes to 
the fragrant glory of a huge lilac bush 
heavily laden with immense clusters of 
bloom. 

“Fine, Aunt}Martha, just fine. I never 
saw it finer.” 

“No, it never was.”’ The old lady moved 
admiringly about the bush, her full face 
filled with an ecstasy of pride and posses- 
sion. Her only claim to eminence in all 
her modest, humdrum life was this bush, 
which was not only the largest and oldest 
lilac bush in town, but the most vigorous 
bloomer. It was different from every other 
bush, its clusters larger, its bloom more 
lasting, its perfume more heady and sweet. 

She thrust out her hand. “Give me your 
knife, Henry, and I’ll cut some for you to 
take down to the store. They will make 
it nice and sweet for you.” 

He handed her the knife and waited 
until she reappeared from behind the 
bush. 

“There, that’s a nice bunch. I cut ’em 
in the back so it won’t show.” 

As he took the heavy-headed bunch from 
her she looked at him anxiously. ‘‘Henry, 
what is this I hear about you selling your 
store and going over to Clinesville with 
Ned Alloway to run a garage?” 

Henry Gage hesitated a moment, then— 
it might have been her kind eyes, so like 
his mother’s eyes, or the feeling that being 
of his own blood she would be allied with 
him in the besieging that was making him 
so unhappy—with a gush the reticence of 
years was broken. 

“Well, it was this way. I was fcol 
enough last Sunday when Stell’s brother 
Ned was over to dinner to tell how Harry 
Cole wanted to buy the store. And right 
away Stell said to Ned, ‘Now’s your 
chance, Henry will sell and go to Clines- 
ville with you!’ It seems that he wants to 
buy a garage and filling station over on 
the west side on that new road that’s just 
been opened but he hasn’t got enough 
money. They’ve been at me hammer and 
tongs ever since. I don’t know how I’m 
ever to stand out against them all.” 

“Stella always did want to go back to 
Clinesville to live, didn’t she?” 

He nodded. ‘‘Well, you can’t blame her 
much. She lived there all her life until she 
was married. And as she says, it’s so much 
bigger a place than Middletown.” 


H ‘tro GAGE shut his house’ door 


ANP I suppose your boy George thinks 
a garage would just suit him?” 

“Yes, he doesn’t see how he’s going to 
live if we don’t go. He thinks it will be a 
lot better than working in a grocery. And 
even Lulubell wants to go.” 

He smiled pathetically, as tho Lulubell’s 
eagerness was the finishing touch. 

Aunt Martha smiled back at him, then 
said briskly: 

“Well, Henry, you know what your 
Aunt Het used to say. ‘You’re free, white, 
and twenty-one, you know what you 
want to do.’ You mind that, and don’t 
you sell unless you want to.” 

“Harry didn’t offer me half what the 
store is worth,” Henry complained ag- 
gressively. 






























“That’s what I said 
to John. I said, I just 
knew that store was 
worth a good deal 
more than folks 
thought if it was a 
piking little place.” 

The approach of 
some women relieved 
Henry of the need of reply and he moved 
off down the street with his awkward 
bunch of flowers, hurrying a little to make 
up for lost time. 

“A piking little place!’ The words 
burned his ears and he rejected them scorn- 
fully as he unlocked the door and stepped 
into the familiar closeness of his store. He 
found a stone jar for his lilacs and set them 
on the counter, sniffing appreciatively at 
them. Aunt Martha was right. They did 
smell mighty sweet. The heady fragrance 
spread slowly over the store as he went 
about the usual morning duties. He 
dragged in the dailies and spread them in 
the accustomed piles, and carried an arm- 
ful of bats out to stand by the door. The 
store was orderly and clean as always. 

Puttering about, Henry saw his store 
with strange eyes. It was his store. He 
had started it when a boy. At first he had 
only sold papers but little by little he had 
added to his stock until now there were 
any number of things that no one in town 
kept but Gage. His trade was steady and 
reliable. 

Henry had always been inordinately 
proud of the place, but now he stared at it. 
Was it a piking little place? Did it seem 
as. ridiculous as Stella and the children 
made out? He winced as he recalled their 
scornful words. He had supposed all these 
years that they were as proud of it as he 
was. But now, what did they want? The 
store had kept them all these years. It had 
made money for them. He owned his 
home and the store, building and all, and 
had money in the bank. Why, if folks only 
knew how many times he turned his 
money, and all cash trade too! His eyes 
usually so kind, grew bitter as he looked 
about him. By George, he wasn’t ashamed 
of the place. And if anyone thought that 
he was going to sell out and go into a 
business he knew nothing about, they had 

another guess coming. 

His resentment and unhappiness per- 
sisted all the morning. He had a disconso- 
late foreboding that against his own judg- 
ment and wishes he would yet yield to the 
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“You're free, white, and twenty-o1 
Henry said, “and you know what 
want to do.” ‘Free, white, and twer!)/. 
one,”’ Alicia repeated, trying to smile 

lips that tasted bitterness 


family’s insistence. He was not an ag- 
gressive man and he knew that 
gentle stubbornness was the utmost 
could achieve in the face of any op) 
sition. But how long could he hold 
frail position? He would soon hav: 
say either yes or no, for the option | 
sanguine Alloway had taken was ab 

to expire. Trotting busily about 
store with the fussiness of one who loves 
his work it seemed to him that every ba 
magazine, book, and paper begged him 1 
to leave them. 

And yet there were Stell and the chil 
dren. It might be they were right. Mayhe 
he had just settled down like a bump o1 
log. Other men made more money; p 
haps he ought to try to do so. Was 
right for him to deny them just because he 
was so foolishly attached to hisstore? He 
was torn by his desire to be fair. He | 
always thought of himself as an unselfis! 
father and husband, could it be he wa 
acting selfishly now? 


L 


‘THE midmorning lull coming on he took 
a paper and sat down in a big old con 
fortable chair by the back window. But 
he could not read. Instead his fond ey 
wandered about the store. He had always 
intended some day. to put in a new brick 
front and a big plate glass window. Then 
with new shelving, a fountain and a little 
larger stock he would have as nice a st 
as there was in town. Musing unhappily, 
he lost himself in thought. On the gent! 
breeze that came in thru the open front 
door the sweet fragrance of the lilac w 
borne to him. He thought of Aunt Het 
Only a country school teacher, | 
known and loved by the whole count 
Why, people still told things she had 
said. There never was anyone w! 
could pierce foolish pride with such wit 0 
flame out with greater spirit at some in- 
justice. He was proud of her; proud to be 
of her blood. How often he had heard 
use the expression Aunt Martha had 
quoted, ‘You are free, white and twenty- 
one, you know what you want to do.”’ 
He repeated the words again as he rose 
and with leisurely step made his way to the 
front of the store where two boys hung 
over the marble counter. He knew them 
both and had often watched with amused 
eyes the way the black-eyed boy bullied 
the blue-eyed one. But today with Aunt 
Het’s inspiring doctrine ringing in his 
ears he felt a wave of (Cont. on p. 120 
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ORANGE JELL-O 
garnished 
with whipped cream 
and fresh fruit 


Avoid desserts 
that overtax digestion... 
seston LO never 


AMERICA’S MOST FAMOUS DESSERT 


It's a brave woman who can look 
her family in the eye and say: ‘There 
isn’t any dessert!"’ . . . She may have 
the best motive in the world—she 
may feel sure that everybody has al- 
ready had too much to eat—she may 
be trying to protect digestions and 
prevent disaster—butshe’sunpopular, 
and she knows it! Families want 
desserts. 

Really, no luncheon or dinner seems 
entirely satisfying without that final 
bit of deliciousness So a great 





many women have learned to say, 
often, “‘Jell-O for dessert!’’ Jell-O is 
as tempting as possible—but it differs 
from many other desserts because it re- 
quires very little digestive effort. Care- 
ful mothers know that it is quite safe 


to give Jell-O to children, even after 
a substantial meal. 


And Jell-O possesses food value un- 
usual in a dessert. Nutrition experts, 
after a long series of experiments, have 
recently stated that this type of food 
supplies an important body-building 
element, directly influencing growth 
and strength. For this reason, also, 
many mothers serve Jell-O frequently. 


Jell-O can be used in ever so many 
other dishes besides desserts. Fruit 
cocktails; salads; meat and fish dishes 
—ali easy to prepare, wholesome and 
economical. Why not send for the new 
recipe booklet? Just mail the coupon 
. .. Of course your grocer sells Jell-O 
—five pure fruit flavors and chocolate. 








The Jell-O Company, Inc., Le Roy, N. Y., Divi 
sion, Postum Cereal Company, Inc., makers of 
Jell-O, Postum Cereal, Instant Postum, Grape- 
Nuts, Post Toasties, (Double-thick Corn Flakes), 
Post's Bran Flakes, Post's Bran Chocelate and 
Swans Down Cake Flour 





TueJerr-OCo., Inc. 
LeRoy, New York ee a 

Please send me, free, al oy 

the new recipe book- ; 

let—containing doz- 

ens of delicious } 

Jell-O recipes. 


Name 
Street 


City State 
© 1927, P.C. Co. 




























30 Acres Orchard Bring 


Missouri, made a thorough Farm Business Survey of his 
county—one very much like thousands of others all over 
America. Listen to the FACTS he discovered! 

‘‘Figures show that the average land income of the average 
farm—175 acres—was $3.62, (Three dollars and sixty-two cents), 
per acre per year. 

“On the other hand, one 60-acre apple orchard operated by its 
3 owner produced $400.00, (Four hundred dollars), an acre gross and 
$250.00, (Two hundred and fifty dollars), an acre net during 
2 the year. 


G™ S. McDaniel, County Farm Agent, Buchanan Co., 


J “Another 20-acre orchard returned $100.00, (One hundred 
dollars), net an acre to the landlord, even though he had the 
i orchard leased on a share basis. 


‘*From records over the past 15 years, apple growers agree that 
one can get an average year-by-year net income of $100.00, (One 
hundred dollars), an acre per year from a well-cared-for orchard. 

“The average 175-acre farm, growing corn, grain, etc., will 
show a net income of about $635.00, (Six hundred and thirty-five 
dollars), a year. THE AVERAGE INCOME FROM 30 ACRES OF 





“Average arm Crops Pay $3.62 an Acre perYear— 


Orchards Yield $100.00 per Acre per Year!” 


i 


“Average 175 Acres Farm Crops Yield $635 a Year- 


Owner $3000 


ORCHARD WILL SHOW ANETINCOME GUY S. McDANIEL 
County Farm Agent 


OF ABOUT $3,000.00. (Three Thousand Buchanan Co., MO. 
Dollars), A YEARY”’ 


Farmers Must Diversify Crops 
To Get Better Annual Profits 


Diversification is the solution of the farm income problem. 
Sticking to just corn, wheat or stock is pure folly. It is “putting all 
your eggs in one basket.” 

Farmers are planting good orchards on at least part of their land. 
Farm owners are insisting that their renters, or managers, set out 
orchards on spare acres. And the beauty of orcharding is that often 
poor, hillside or run-down land proves excellent for fruit raising. 

Knowing that the demand for and market prices paid for high 
quality apples and other fruit are going up, while the prices received 
for common varieties of fruit, (like Ben Davis apples, for instance), 
are going lower down each season, shrewd farmers are planting only 
the best varieties. They are setting out apples like— 


N 2 Mighty Interesting 
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C. E. Hallbauer, Ill. Farmer 
al | ~ . re . . * 
Makes $373.96 Grimes Golden, Stark King David, Stayman Winesap 


S; = 
Sales Per Week STARKING is our New $6,000.00 Blood Red 
Has Been With Us Stark Delicious Bud Sport from alimb of a 





Genuine Original Tree Strain Stark Delicious. 
wy STARKING is the sensation of the apple world. 
isd Y ears 


Perry Co., -INOIS, a 
farmer who 15 years ato 
decided to sell Stark 
Trees ‘‘on the side,’’ is 
now giving nearly all of 


or mealy—retaining full juice and crispness. 


C. E. HALLBAUER, | 
ILI | 


Seeds of Stark’s 


| 
average of $373.96 per | 
week! | 
| , y ' 
} YOU may beable todoas | 


; you are working for the 
y OLDEST NURSERIES 
be & IN AMERICA — AND 

) THE LARGEST IN THE 


Address Box 426 
s WORLD. Consequently, | 
‘ic you are RESPECTED. 

: You are PAID WEEKLY 
and you willlike the work. 
Write us at once because sell- 














Trade Mark Reg. 


-our Sensational, NEW Blood-Red Stark Delicious, Stark’s 
Golden Delicious, Stark Red Delicious, Double - Life 


and our other ‘Selected Strain’’ varieties 


¢ Because STARKING apples color weeks earlier 
than Delicious, they can be picked while still hard, 

: though colored all over) crisp, full of juice, and 

will keep untillate Spring without ever «etting dry 


Send Coupon or Postcard TO-DAY for full facts 
about STARKING and all our leading fruit varieties. 


his time to this work. Jn \ 
6 weeks, he sold $2243.80 | 5 . FRE \ 
worth of Stark Trees—an ‘“Blight-Resister’’ Tomato E \ 


The wonderful tomato that bears big crops when other 
kinds wilt and fail. Just check FREE SEED Squareon \ 
} well. InsellingStark Trees | Coupon at bottom of this ad. Also, ask for beautiful NEW 

1927 STARK SEED CATALOG, with natural color photo 
of Famous Movie Queen, Janet Gaynor, on cover. 

' 

| 

| 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES 
q Largest In World—Oldest In America sgn Pret cennehhdenuesnacrtne reneliomenmcntnn : 
: ingseasonisnowatitsheight! | 4+ LOUISIANA, MO., for 111 Years # St. or BF.D..........ccececccescceesvenees States ssoscscvcceeces 












BRO’S 
Box 426 
LOUISIANA, MO. 


Send me FREE Books 
checked below: 
Send me FREE NEW 1927 
FRUIT TREE BOOK. 
Send me FREE NEW _1927 
STARK SEED CATALOG. 
| Send me NEW PRICE INFORMA- 
P —~ TION ON STARK ORNAMENT- 
/ AL SHADE TREES, SHRUBS, HEDGES, 

_._.. ROSE BUSHES, ETC. 

| | Send me FREE 5 SEEDS of STARK'S 
-—— “*BLIGHT-RESISTER’’ TOMATOES. 


. .trees this Spring. 


I may plant is 
(State kind and number 
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THE RIGHT SIZE OF POT 

FpROM what Alfred T. Hottes, professor 

of floriculture at the Ohio state uni- 
versity, says, it seems 
to be true that if you 
give a house neem 
a pot that is too large 
for it, if you give the 
house plant too much 
soil, the plant is not 
likely to thrive. Un- 
der such conditions 
the soil becomes sour, 
the pot holds too 
much water, and 
there is insufficient 
air for the roots. 
While plants may be 
given larger and larg- 
er pots as they grow, the shifts should be 
very gradual. 

There is another thing. There is a hole 
in the bottom of the flower pot, and this 
hole is put there for a purpose. It permits 
the excess water to pass freely from the 
pot. This hole should never be corked 
up, but to prevent the soil from running 
thru it, place over the hole three or four 
pieces of a broken pot. 

In potting up your plants, allow plenty 
of space between the top of the soil and 
the top of the pots to prevent the water 
from running over onto the floor when 
you apply water to the soil. 

Sometimes a plant becomes unthrifty 
for no apparent cause. In such a case 
you can remove the plant, together with 
the soil, from the pot and examine the 
roots to determine if they are too dry or 
too wet, or if insects are present. This 
examination can be made very easily by 
placing the forefinger and second finger 
of the right. hand about the plant and in- 
verting the pot. Jar the pot slightly 
against the. table and the ball of soil and 
roots will loosen itself from the pot and 
you will have it right in the palm of your 
hand where you can examine it carefully. 


PLANTING METHODS, GOOD AND 
BAD 





It is not always easy to discover why 
plants, flowers, shrubs or trees, when given 


SUCCESSFUL 
stimulate vigorous growth. 

In the course of much planting, 
covering a period of many years, | 
have found it necessary to remove 
many sickly plants from the soil 
and can say that, beyond ques- 
tion, bad or careless methods of 
planting are responsible, in many 
cases, for lack of vigorous, healthy 
growth. 

The accompanying photograph- 
ic illustrations, taken of goose- 
berry bushes growing side by side, 
may explain why the one grew and 
flourished and the other, under 
exactly the same soil conditions, 
found it difficult to live at all. 

Results of defective planting 
methods are even more noticeable among 
larger shrubs and especially among fruit- 
bearing trees that often appear sickly and 

















The way properly planted. roots grow 


seem to be making little or no growth. Nor 
is it enough always that the pit be dug 
large and of seeming sufficient depth. 

I have adopted the plan of first lowering 
the plant below the surrounding surface. 
Then after covering 
the roots lightly with 











soil, the plant or tree 
is lifted to the proper 
height and the. soil 
packed well in. It is 
then certain that the 
roots are pointing 
downward — ready to 
take firm hold on the 
welcoming soil. 


It may be worth 
noting that in the 
great forest regions 


of this country where 
young forest trees are 
now being planted by 
hundreds of  thou- 
sands on the _ cut- 
over lands, workmen 
dig trenches at least 








Shrubs may fail because of improper planting 


reasonable care, should remain weaklings 
or, perhaps, as sometimes happens, just 
curl up and die. But there is always a 
reason and when this is discovered the 
method of remedy is usually pointed out. 

While there are, of course, various 
reasons for failure, one that is common 
ind because of its very simplicity often 
overlooked, may be attributed to faulty 
or careless planting. With planting at 
hand many make an excavation much too 
small in circumference and too shallow as 
to depth. The roots of whatever is to be 
planted are crowded, often pointed in- 
wird forming a ball or up towards the sur- 
face instead of reaching down and out- 
ward as nature has designed that they 
may get a firm grip on the soil and extract 
therefrom the nourishment necessary to 





a full foot deeper 
than may seem nec- 
essary. In the act of 
planting the young 


seedling tree is held suspended in the 
trench while the soil is filled in all about— 
the young, delicate roots hanging down- 
ward as they naturally should. 





BEAUTY IN THE FARMSTEAD 


Continued from page 5 


Perhaps the most important part of the 
landscaping is the planting of the house 
itself. An unplanted house looks bare and 
detached, but hide its foundation with 
shrubbery and it looks cozy and snug, a 
true home. As there are numerous kinds 
of shrubs used for foundation planting, the 
actual choice should rest with the indi- 
vidual. In general it is best to plant tall- 
growing shrubs, like Spirea Van Houttei, 
around high foundations and low-growing 
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Insure shrub growth by proper planting 


shrubs around low foundations. Barberry 
is good for this purpose, and often the two 
are used together. The spireas may be 
pruned to keep them low, but then they 
do not bloom so profusely. A low founda- 
tion planting is illustrated in the picture 
of the Dwight M. Young home. For ex- 
tremely low houses such as the one-story 
frame house often seen on the farm, the 
irises should be used more. Nothing is 
more effective. Other suitable shrubs for 
the foundation planting are the viburnums 
(V. dendatum and V. Opulus), the dog- 
woods, the hydrangeas (H. arborescens 
and H. paniculata grandiflora), the wie- 
gelas, the forsythias, and the deutzias. 
There are many other shrubs which may 
be used but of them all the spirea and bar- 
berry are perhaps the best. A planting of 
Spirea Van Houttei is shown in the pic- 
ture of the C. M. Kitselman home. Brick 
or stone houses are very attractive when 
covered with vines. Boston ivy (Ampel- 
opsis veitchii) and the Virginia creeper 
(Ampelopsis quinquefolia) are the best 
clinging vines. The Boston ivy is the 
better of the two, clinging tightly by 
means of tiny vacuum cups which do not 
harm at all the wall which supports it, as 
is somewhat commonly supposed, and 
forming with its leaves a charming mosaic 
of dark green, turning to scarlet in the 
fall. If one wishes to plant vines on frame 
houses, trellises should be used for their 
support. There is a wide variety of vines 
which may be used for this purpose, the 
best of which are the clematis (C. panicu- 
lata, C. Henryii, and C. Jackmanii), the 
wistarias, and the honeysuckles (Lonicera 
Halleana and L. sempervirens). Grape- 
vines are often used effectively on trellises 
about the house. 


EARTH WORMS IN POTTED SOIL 


Sometimes earth worms become a 
serious problem in the soil in flower pots 
These earth worms may be destroyed by 
means of bichloride of mercury, or cor- 


rosive sublimate. Prepare this by dis- 
solving one-half ounce in three or four 
gallons of water. Apply to the infested 


soil. Since this is a deadly poison it should 
be safeguarded in its preparation and 
handling, and since it is corrosive to 

















metal it should be prepared in a glass or 
glazed vessel which should be cleaned 
thoroly immediately after it has been 
used. 

Shrubs and trees are plant materials 
available to most everyone for screening 


and hiding unsightly views. 
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World’ ] Greatest Chicken Book, by 
Reese V. Hicks, Tells every ‘trick, 
secret, system, new idea to make 

ultry pay more. Includes breed- 

ng—hatching, shipping, ——s 
chicks—feeding for cogs, mm: ark 
show room—building ousen, trap- 
nests, etc.—show tricks. faking, etc.— 
diseases—cure of bad habits—preserving, packing. 
marketing eggs—dry, green, meat, mineral feeds— 
vitamins—feed, tonic, remedy Picea tesa ae 
action, color details for selecting heavy layers and 
show birds, etc. Illustrated. Free with 


JOURNAL 


Since 1911 South's oldest, largest, best poultry 

ee. Valuable information, n, timely articles, news 
tems, show reports, es ete., all phases of 

gowlery culture in S. W. By ‘ua noted authorities. 
eautifully illustrated. 





$2.00 Value for $1.00 Regular price of Journal 
$1.00—3 yrs; book $1.00. For short time only we 
will send ——_ 3 yrs. (36 mos.) and book for only 
$1.00. take no risk. Mail $1 bill today. 

Oo. K. POULTRY JOURNAL, Box .X6, Mounds, Okla. 


(A TO A ARTE oN rN 
$535 NET PROFIT 
FROM 162 PULLETS 

That’s what G. M. Brown made. Read 
about his and many other stories of suc- 
cess in our FREE chick book. We hatch 
all leading breeds. Our low prices are 
gcausing a sensation. Why buy 
etrash when the same money 
J}buys accredited chicks that 
if grow into record makers? 

COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, 
Box 723, Pleasant Hill. 















Here’s a book worth dollars that 
we have decided to mail free to 
all chick buyers who write for it. 3 colors, 


illustrated. Tells how we hatch the better 
kind of State Accredited 
chicks at lowest prices. 
Leading varieties. 60,000 
weekly. You know you will 
be treated right if you buy 
from MISSOURI STATE 
HATCHERY, Box 338 

Butler, Mo. 


LUE 010) O52) BF 
POULTRY PROFITS 


With many, poultry raising was a side line until 
we showed them how to make it one of the main 
stays of the bank account. Our course in practical poultry raising tell 
how to get more eggs in fall and winter, cut feed bills, cull out non- 
producers, get better prices, and a hundred and one other important 
short cuts to success. Thousands use our methods. Free book, “How To 
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“FREE, WHITE AND TWENT Y-ONE’’ 


Continued from page 116 

irritation. He bent down over the case 
and asked mildly: 

“Now, see here, who’s buying these 
marbles?” 

Black-eyes looked up with his inevitable 
scowl. “He is.” 

Blue-eyes, smiling engagingly, opened 


| his mouth and stuck a pink tongue thru 


a great gap in his front teeth. 

“T.am. I pulled a tooth and father gave 
me a quarter.”’ 

“Well, then, why don’t you pick them 
out yourself?” 

“Oh, he don’t know what to get—” be- 
gan Black-ey es. 

Blue-eyes looked up appealingly. “I do 
too, I want—” 

“Aw, no you don’t.” Black-eyes began 
whispering violently. 

Henry surveyed him judicially. “Now, 
see here, son, you let him alone. It’s his 
money and he’s got a right to spend it 
his own way.” He bent down earnestly to 
the blue-eyed boy. ‘Now, son, you don’t 
want to grow. up letting other ’ people tell 
you what to do. It’s your money, and you 
just get to work and pick out your mar- 
les. You're free, whiteand twenty-one—” 

“No, he ain’t,” scornfully interjected 
the black-eyed boy, “he’s only ten.’ 

“Well,” amen ed Henry, “he will be 
twenty-one some day and he can’t go 
around letting other folks boss him.” He 
fixed his serious gaze on the blue-eyed boy, 
who hung on his words eagerly. “Son, you 
stand on your own two feet and say, ‘I 
know what J want to do and I’m going to 
do it.’” 

The blue-eyed boy nodded with the 
affirmative solemnity of one taking an 
oath and straightening his slender shoul- 
ders, took a deep breath, licked his lips, 
and ‘began: 

“Gimme one of those and one of 
those—” 

In vain the black-eyed boy tried to ad- 
vise him. He merely shrugged an indif- 
ferent shoulder and went calmly on. Wind- 
ing up his buying with the purchase of 
two all-day suckers he handed one to Black- 
eyes with a royal gesture, then sauntered 
over to look at the pictures on the backs 
of the magazines. 

“Come on,” called Black-eyes. 

Blue-eyes looked at him placidly. “You 
can go if you want to, but I am going to 
look at these pictures.” 


AT eleven o’clock Henry locked the store 

and slipped over to ‘the dairy lunch, 
returning in time for the noon trade. He 
always did this, but today he felt almost 
guilty at the relief it was to him not to 
have to go home. 

It was after three when Alicia Hunter 
came in. Henry greeted her warmly. He 
had always thought her the prettiest and 
finest girl in town, but now she looked old 
and worn, her lovely eyes were sad and 
the beautiful mouth drooped in lines of 
submission and patience. Looking at her, 
Henry mentally blessed old Mrs. Hunter 
for her outrageous bossiness. That haugh- 
ty old woman could not forget that she 
was Judge Hunter’s widow and the daugh- 
ter of a senator. She ruled relentlessly 
Alicia and the sister who lived with her 
and recognized no will nor wish but her 
own. Alicia, so evidently made for beauty 
and happiness, entered in the subdued 
and weary manner that always rested on 
her now and looked around her in rather 
an undecided way. 

“How do you do, Mr. Gage? Has the 
new ‘Visitor’ come yet? I thought I’d 
drop in and see. Mother is so interested 
in that new serial.” 

Henry looked at her in slight surprise. 
Since when did Alicia Hunter feel it neces- 
sary to give a reason for coming into his 
store? He hurried forward. 

“They just came and I haven’t opened 
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them yet. I’ll get one for you right away.” 

Alicia roamed along the magazine rack 
with what seemed an unusual air of free- 
dom and Henry, opening the bundle of 
magazines, thought fiercely of old Mrs. 
Hunter. It wasn’t right for any mother to 
make a slight case of partial paralysis an 
excuse to hold a lovely girl like Alicia in 
bondage. Everybody in town knew that 
Alicia was treated like a child. How fast 
the girl was breaking! If the old lady 
didn’t look out Alicia would go before she 
did. His face dark with his thoughts, 
Henry laid the magazines in place and 
gathered up the wrappings to take them 
to the waste basket. As he straightened 
up he saw Dr. Burns, with a poor effort at 
casualness, enter the door. 

“Why, good afternoon, Alicia, hunting 
something new to read?” 


HENRY went on with his papers but in- 

stead of putting them in the basket went 
out behind the store and burned them, 
prolonging the business all he could. If 
Alicia Hunter and Dr. Burns wanted to 
use his store for a meeting place they could, 
and old lady Hunter could lump it or leave 
it. Henry always saw red when he thought 
of Alicia and Dr. Burns. Sweethearts 
from childhood, the whole town had ex- 
pected them to marry when the doctor 
finished working his way thru school and 
came back to take old Dr. Blair’s practice. 
But Mrs. Hunter refused to allow the 
match. Dr. Burns might be the leading 
doctor of the town but she could never 
forget that he was the son of a poor 
farmer and so she never admitted that he 
existed. Alicia, accustomed to being domi- 
nated in all things, meekly resigned her- 
self to her mother’s wishes. 

A customer coming into the store, 
Henry was forced to return, but the sale 
over, he resolutely turned his back on the 
two and their stolen communion and 
looked fixedly out of the window. But he 
could not avoid hearing. 

“Alicia,” the doctor’s voice was plead- 
ing and urgent. “I must drive over to 
Marchmont now. Come and go with me. 
J never see you.” 

“Oh, I’d love to, Jim, but you know I 
can’t.” Her lovely voice trailed out into 
a wistful sigh. She turned to the counter 
and with hands that shook a little opened 
her purse. 

“T’ll take the ‘Visitor’ and this Digest, 
Mr. Gage.” 

Henry stepped back to take the money 
ee tried not to see the doctor’s unhappy 
ace. 

Alicia, as a woman will, tried to carry 
off the tenseness of the moment by saying 
lightly: 

“What lovely lilacs! I know they are 
from Aunt Martha Pollock’s big bush. 
Come and smell them, Jim.” 

The doctor moved nearer and together 
they bent over the great bunch of flowers. 
Henry saw the doctor’s hand slide over 
and hold Alicia’s in the shadow of the 
counter. He looked at the man so hungry 
for love, at the beautiful woman wasting 
her life in a thwarted and unhappy exist- 
ence. He took a deep breath of the lilac’s 
heady sweetness. 

—— do you remember my Aunt 
et?” 

He saw the wrench with which she 
tore herself away from her own thoughts 
to answer courteously: 

“You mean Hester Bradley?” 

*‘She used to teach school.” 

“And was a suffragist? Yes, indeed. 
Jim, you remember her?” 

The doctor, who had withdrawn a few 
steps and was staring moodily at the 
floor, nodded briefly. “Yes, I knew her,’’ 
he said. 

Henry cleared his throat. “Aunt Het 
used to say some mighty good things. And 
she used to say, ‘You’re free, white and 
twenty-one, you know what you want to 
do’.” Henry saw a faint flush steal slowly 
up Alicia’s thin cheek but went bravely 
ou. {She believed, you know, that every 
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one has a right to decide life for himself. 
She said that only a slave would let some- 
one else decide his life for him.”’ 

Henry ey appalled. What had got 


into him? e stared apprehensively at 
Alicia, who took a step backward, her 
eyes wide. 

“Oh, oh!” 


“She was right,” put in Dr. Burns, 
passionately, “and you know it.” 

It was pitiful to see her face. She was 
ghastly, stricken, broken at his censure, 
but she did not speak. On the warm air of 
the afternoon the heavy scent of the lilacs 
hung over them, oppressive in its excessive 
sweetness. 

The doctor, his own face white, cried 
to her appealingly: 

“Alicia, can’t you see?” 

The longing and pain in his voice shook 
her. She stared at him as tho she realized 
for the first time what her useless submis- 
sion to her mother had imposed upon him. 
The faint flush on her cheek became the 
angry red of mortification. If her mother 
really needed her, it would be different 
but she had Aunt Elizabeth and ol 
Mandy to take care of her. She, Alicia, 
was held merely as a sign of power. Oh, the 
years, the long, long years, of love denied, 
of petty, useless servitude! 

“ ‘Free, white and twenty-one’,” she 
repeated, trying to smile with lips that 
tasted bitterness. Pushing the magazines 
in front of her away, she turned to her 
lover, her face beautiful, her head proudly 
erect. 

“Come on, Jim, I’ll go to Marchmont 
with you.” 

Henry Gage stood in the store door and 
watched them drive gaily away. ‘They’ll 
be married before they get back,” he said 
to himself in a happy flash of intuition. 

In a vague attempt to assuage old Mrs. 
Hunter’s sure anger he bribed Skinny 
Peters with an all-day sucker to take the 
two magazines up to the house. The old 
lady, he thought, might as well h- ve those. 


, 


H's pleasure over Alicia’s daring stayed 

with him the rest of the day, but when 
Will Murray came to stay while he 
went home to supper, he found as he 
gathered up his daify papers for his wife 
and started off that his own troubles 
rolled over him like a flood. He knew only 
too well the insistence and beseechings 
that would assail him as he stepped foot 
in the house. He went along the street 
rather disconsolately, trying to muster 
arguments and reasons that should con- 
vince the family they ought to want to 
stay in Middletown. Going down Elm 
street, wrapped in these futile and dismal 
cogitations, he ran suddenly onto Aunt 
Martha Pollock. 

She was still out in front, altho he knew 
she must have gone in to do her work some 
time during the day. Now she waved a 
big bunch of lilac blooms at him. 

“T’ve been waiting out here for you a 
half-hour, Henry. I want you to take this 
bunch to Stell. Did you ever see the like? 
I’ve cut and cut off that bush and you 
can’t even tell it.” 

She beamed genially at him and they 
stared at the bush. The long rays of the 
setting sun shone over all its splendid 
glory. Bees were still zooming drunkenly 
over it and white butterflies wavered to 
and fro like bemuddled flappers. 

“That is grand, Aunt Martha, just 
grand.” 

“Yes, ain’t it?” Her face was full of 
ecstasy and as he went on up the street 
with the flowers he thought as he lookeci 
back at her, ‘‘She’s as drunk as the bees.” 
But his smile was one of pure affection. 

Drawing near his own home he felt a 
reluctance that smote him with dismay. 
Had it come to this, that he hated to 
enter his own home, the home that he and 
Stell had made? As he entered with drag- 
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ging feet, his wife, busy in the dining | 


room, her face flushed with cooking, 
looked up, with the greeting, “Henry, 


you are late.”” Then setting down the dish | 
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of fruit in her hand she confronted him 
with, “‘Ned has called twice over long 
distance. He says you will have to let him 
know right away what you are going to 


0. 

Lulubell, hurling herself at him, hung 
her youn, weight upon his arm affection- 
ately. ad, mother says that when we 
get to Clinesville she will get me a broad- 
cloth dress and silk stockings and some 
patent leather pumps to wear afternoons. 
Won’t that be lovely?” 

Before Henry could answer, George, 
their son, came in. George, Henry thought 
looked just as harassed as he himself felt 
With frowns he assailed his father. 

“Dad, when are you going to make up 

our mind? I’m getting tired of this mon- 
o business. Are we going or are we not?”’ 


St ANDING“ there with his bundle of 

papers and his bunch of lilacs Henry knew 
he looked just as helpless and ineffective 
as he felt. He could feel the wills of the 
three who stood staring at him oppressing 
him until he craved air as tho he were 
drowning. All the resistance he had tried 
to muster thru the day melted away in the 
face of their desire. He had the terrifyin 
vision of himself going to the phone an 
telling Alloway he would sell and come. 
He looked feebly around in desperate 
seeking for something that should break 
the compulsion that was driving him 
slowly and surely. He raised the cee 
in his hand and sniffed at them absently. 
What was that? As clear as tho Aunt Het 
herself stood before him he heard her 
ardent, ringing voice, ‘‘You are free, 
white and twenty-one, you know what 
you want to do.” He did, he did, and he 
would do it. 

He dropped his papers on the table and 
handed the flowers to Lulubell. ‘Aunt 
Martha sent them to mother. Run, put 
them in some water.” Then with the firm 
step of a man who knows his own mind 


he went to the — and called long dis- | 


tance, saying, 
“We won't let  Vacle Ned worry any 
longer.”’ 

Nothing was said while they waited for 
the call to be put thru, but Henry was un- 
disturbed. W fee the bell rang he took up 
the receiver with a — face. 

“That you, Alloway? 
“Yes, this is Gage.’ 

“So they told me. Yes, I’ve decided. I 
am going to stay right here. I’ve got a 
good business and I’m going to keep it. 

“Well, no, I haven’t got any money to 
spare right now. You see I’m going to 
build a new brick front to the store and 
put in some plate glass.and new shelving 
and get a fountain, then I’ll add a little to 
my stock; so I’ll need all the money I’ve 
got loose. I may have to borrow a little 
myself before I get thru. 

“No, nothing doing at all. Well, I’ve 
been twenty years saving what I’ve got. 
No. Yes. All right. Good-bye.” 

He hung up with a smile as he heard the 
receiver at the other end slam into place 
and turned around with a smile to face his 
family. 

He felt their surprised gaze upon him 
but it did not in the least disturb him. 
With dignity he made a gesture of finalit 
and said firmly, “Now, that’s settle 
when do we eat?” And with the proud 
step of a free man led the way to the 
dining room. 

As Lulubell took her chair she turned 
a petulant face to her father. ‘I suppose 
now I won’t get my broadcloth dress.” 

Henry smiled at her drooping lip. ‘Yes, 
you will. Mother will get you all she has 
promised. And after I get the fountain in 
you can come down every afternoon and 
have a sundae.” 

She broke into smiles at this assurance, 
then declared, “Well, anyway, I’m glad 
we are not going. I cried all afternoon over 
leaving teacher.” 

“So am I,” her mother made surprisin 
rejoinder. “Pye been ewe ng about it ion 

Continued on page 15 
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« 
3-in-One 
PreventsRust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 


There’s a mighty good reason why 3-in-One is the largest selling 
bottled oil in the world. It’s a scientific oil compound 
possessing the vital qualities of [ubrication to a higher 

degree than any ordinary mineral oil. So don’t accept 
ordinary oil. Ask for 3-in-One by name. The Big 
Red “One” on the label will assure you of getting 
exactly what you ask for. 


FREE—S2*"" sam - and illustrated Diction- 
ary of Uses. Request both on a postal, 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130LE. William St., New York, N. Y. 
33 Years of Continuous Service 


















MECabe gets 
aioe Tecon'Se San 


Mr. nif “s McCabe, Neodesha, Kansas writes: 

“The Governor § purchased from you > Septomber § Installed on my 15-30 
McCormick- Deering tractor three weeks a 

“HAD NO TROUBLE IN MAKING “THE CHANGE and § have used the 
tractor since that time filling silos and for threshing. It seems so far to prove 
erfectly satisfactory, AS THE SPEED IS CONSTANT during changes of load. 

“‘There is hardly any comparison between the Pickering and the regular 
Oquipment on t pese vat 


GOVERNOR MEETS ‘EVERY | The Pickering Governor Co., Portland, Conn, 

Saas Geena Ger Goce gam- 1 Send me FREE copy of your pamphlet 1B, 
Phiet 1B which describes the DD sctaescocetesnsedoudhebasooneeenseete 
Pickering adapted to your | Attn 


tractor. 
Name and size of Tractor.......sceccssccece 



















P ATENT Write for our Guide Boss and R ‘Record | Agents—Make » dollar an hour. Sell Men 


of Invention Biank” before disclosing 
Soo wy +a patent patch for instantly mending deaks in in a 


ection and Instructions Free. Terms Reasonable. eral. Sample package free. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., washineton. 'd. c. G. CO., Dept. 309. Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 











This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein expressed by our subscribers are 
not necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 





AGAINST BANK GUARANTEE 

I sincerely hope that the state of lowa does not 
pass the guarantee law. While we have the law 
1ere and so far it has operated, I believe, as | think 
you will find the majority of the bankers of this 
state do, that the law is economically and morally 
wrong. It is a very heavy burden on the good 
bankers, and should not be borne by the banker. 

We cannot legislate morals or good banking and I 
think that you will make a great mistake to pass 
this law. We are going thru a change. There are 
too many banks and the weak ones will have to be 
weeded out. It is only a survival of the fittest.— 
D. W. G., Nebr. 


HOW IT WORKED 

We have found that the Nebraska Bank Guaran- 
tee Law works most favorably, not only to the de- 
posivors, bu. to the banks also. 

I am able to give you a concrete example of the 
working of this law by an experience here within 
our county 

At the time the law went into effect, after ic had 
gone to the Supreme court of the United States, 
which pronounced it constitutional, we had in this 
county fourteen banks, four of which were national 
banks; shortly after the law bec: ame operative one 
of the national banks closed its doors with liabilities 
exceeding a quarter of a million dollars, and dragged 
down the savings bank which was run as an adjunct 
to the main bank, but the savings bank was char- 
tered under the state law. A receiver was appointed 
for the national bank and in the covrse of about 
Six years a total dividend was declared on its 
deposits of about 28 percent, while on the other hand 
the deposits in the savings bank, which amounted 
to about $60,000, were in less than thirty days paid 
in full, the depositors not losing one cent. 

Then you should have seen the hurry up of the 
other national banks in the county to get under 
cover of the state law, for their depositors in the 
light of the way the guarantee law worked out in 
these two failures, demanded either their deposits 
or that they take out a charter under the state law, 
which was done, and we have not had a national 
bank in our county since that time, about sixteen 
years, and none could live here now. 

So, ic is suggested that should a guarantee bill 
be presented for a banx guarantee in your coming 
legislature, that its friends be ever on their guard, 
lest an unworkable law is passed as has been done 
in some of the states north and south of Nebraska. 
—W. M. P., Nebr 


WOULD REMOVE THE BUG 

The Nebraska Guarantee Law is one of the most 
pernicious laws on the statutes of Nebraska. If it is 
good for banks to pay each other's debts, why not 
apply the principle to other business? Nebraska 
Guarantee family is all dead, and this state is going 
fast to the Guarantee Cemetery. If you support 
this law, we can't support you. Keep your paper 
for those people who like to hear your utopian ideas. 

Could you give some good reasons if you are open 
to reason, that would take the bug out of your 
head?— Unsigned. 

THE OTHER SIDE 

I read the article ‘‘The Romance of Life in the 
Country,’”’ and I will reply to it. Maybe some 
farmer that wants to leave the farm and go to the 
city will think twice before he acts. 

My folks were farmers and when I was about ten 
years old, they sought their fortune in “= city, 
while other members stuck to the farm. Today, 
my folks have what they had when they left the 
farm and the other members are quite well to do. 
My folks have worked hard and are working hard 
today. The other members are well able to retire 
and could have done so a long time ago if they 
wanted to do so 

Since my parents quit the farm I have been lost, 
it seems. I have always craved to get back on the 
farm, and what I would not give to be on a good 
farm. I have seven children, six are boys of whom 
the oldest is going on eleven, and the seventh is a 
girl one year old The thought of bringing them 
up in the city nearly drives me desperate. I have 


an old home here worth as is shor it $7,500 with a 
mortgage of $4,000 against it I don't see as yet 
how I will ever clear this mortgage by the time I 
am fifty-five years old. I earn $50 per week and 
have a steady job. I work on the job on an average 





of 10% thours per d evenings have to work 
about the place, as | am trying to remodel the 
home. So I believe I have fully as long hours as 
most farmers, and I feel that these hours are not as 
pleasantly spent as if I were putting in 14 hours per 
day on a farm 

In the city the ave rage workm in does not know 
where he is from one day to the ot If a rainy 
day comes along he loses a day's pay; if the weather 





a 








is too cold, it is the same thing; so there are not 
many that earn $50 per week, clear. Then, too, 
one does not know when he will be out of a job; 
that means sometimes a month or more without 
work and if a little saving exists, it dwindles. Then 
what if sickness comes into the home? 

On the farm a rainy day or a cold day does not 
shut down the income. Even sickness, unless ex- 
ceptional, does not stop the bread and butter flow 
to such an extent that one must worry where the 
next meal comes from. I am still persistently hop- 
ing to get on the farm and am more than willing to 
exchange my place here for a good farm, only after 
my obligations were covered I would not have 
enough money left to make a safe start on a farm, 
as I am sure that with a thousand dollars it is 
useless to start. 

True, the farm has its drawbacks, but they are 
nothing compared with the drawbacks and worries 
of the city. I have been an insurance salesman for 
years and come in contact with all kinds of people 
and I know just about what I am writing about.— 


J. J. B., 


WANTS IT “AS IS”’ 

Have never written to S. F., but nevertheless 
have enjoyed the letters of others. I have no 
suggestions to make upon improving the paper only 

this: Keep it the same. 

Please do not make it a weekly, as some are ask- 
ing. My reason is this: Every weekly farm paper 
has to condense every article down to just a small 
paragraph, and they just skip the high spots. 8. F. 
as a monthly can take any subject and using a page 
to a page and a half gives us the subject complete, 
which is what we want. 

You may raise the price any time and any where, 
but keep it twelve times a year and keep it Success- 


ful.—R. C. H., Ohio. 
WOULD HAVE MODEL FARMS 


In your December number I read “The Romance 
of Life in the Country.’’ That article ought to do 
a great deal of good, if jarmers would listen to the 
truth. 

In my fifteen years of teaching country schools 

age been disgusted continua!ly hearing parents 
say, ‘I do not want my boys .o become farmers but 
to be educ ated so that they may follow city pro- 
fessions.’ 

I have taught under county superintendents who 
seemed to pay more attention to the teaching of 
German and French, Spanish or ‘‘dead’’ languages 
than to the teaching of agriculture. 

Superintendents of schools are paying more at- 
tention to preparing pupils for higher institutions 
of learning and themselves for higher city positions 
than to the proper teaching of agric ulture 

I would like to hear this statement fully dis- 
cussed: No consolidated country sc hool can be a 
complete success for farmers’ boys and girls unless 
there is a model farm connected with the school. 

An automobile shop, a chemical laboratory and 
a house for the teachers could be built. Farmers 
could have their horses shod and repairing done 
here also. Very expensive buildings do not always 
mean good teaching. 

we want this Earth to become a “Garden of 
Eden,” model farms for boys and girls could be 
established.—A. A. L., Ohio. 





LOTS OF HELP 

You have a dandy paper and worth five times the 
price. 

My husband died seven years ago and since then 
the children and I have farmed alone and I want 
to tell you that S. F. has given me lots of help. 

You asked me to tell what I thought of our 
Nebraska banking laws and results as I see them. 
In the first place, it can’t be anything but for the 
best good and protection of the depositor, and while 
we only can get four percent with the state’s pro- 
tection, yet we can go to bed and as the Dutchman 
said, “‘Schleep so soundt as nefer vas, ’ knowing our 
money is safe. 

I think most of our Nebraska people are well 
satisfied with the law and glad of the protection it 
affords us.—Mrs. J. H. 8., Nebr. 





WOULD FIX PRICES 

The great problem of the American farmer is 
uppermost in my thoughts. The two large parties 
have been bulldozing the farmers of this country 
for many years—stuffing them on cooperation and 
other such tings. That will never give the farmer 
the required relief. There is nothing but price 
fixing that will lift the farmer up on the level with 
other things—lift him at once. 

All the red tape that the politicians are smearing 
over the farmer will never do any good. Price 
fixing is so easy, without cost to the government, 
and will not hurt a single enterprise that is necessary 
to the government. Price fixing is the only thing 
that will put the speculators and gamblers out of 
business. As long as this government allows the 
gamblers in ee to buy from other countries for 
our use—and sell to other countries our grain for 
their use, the farmers of this country will never 
prosper. We must feed our own people first with 
our own products. Let the transport: ation charges 
go to the farmer—the gamblers’ profits to the con- 
sumer. The following is a plan which might be 
successfully adopted: 

Fix the price on wheat for July and August so as 
to benefit the farmer that needs the money. For 
others that can hold their crop, provide an advance 








of two cents per bushel for every month until t! 
next July, then drop back to the old price. 1 
same with other crops. Let the price be fixed « 
year ahead so that the farmers can plan their bu 
ness and plant their crops accordingly. 

By this plan it will not be necessary for t! 
papers to call wheat off two cents per bushel tod 
on account of a good rain in Kansas, and tomorr: 
announce a raise of two cents a bushel on accx 
of the grasshoppers in South Dakota. The safi 
way, the quickest way, the only way for the farm: 
to get relief is to have a price fixed on their ce t 
the same as all other industries have.—J. B. \ 
Ohio. 


CAN TAKE HIS CHOICE 


_ My personal opinion of the Nebraska bank lay 
is that it is a good thing for all concerned and 
especially for'depositors of failed state banks, who 
need not worry ibont their money as it is safe and 
all those who have not yet been paid know tha 
they will get their money with interest. Our bar 
law establishes confidence with the result that w: 
have no “‘runs’”’ on our state banks, even after _ 
a bank is taken over by the Guarantee Fund, bus 
ness goes on as usual with the exception that th 
old manageme ” of the failed bank steps out and 
an agent of the Guarantee Fund takes charge of th: 
institution without it being - sed during ‘ban king 
hours w hen such a change takes place. 

While it may seem unjust at first glance to asse 
an houeal, careful banker to help pay the losses of 
a failed.bank, whose management was eivher dis 
honest or incompetent, o1 both, yet it is a good 
thing for the solvent banks in many ways, ther 
being little danger of a “run” or ow avy with draws 
of funds at any one time even tho a particular b: 
is known to be rathe Tr we ak. It gives such aninstit 
tion a chance to work its way out on a sound basis 
as in many cases it takes just a little time to “thaw 
out frozen paper. 

As the law now limits the interest on time de- 
posits to 4 percent in state iks, when they used 
to pay 5 percent, it would indicate that the de 
positor really is paying indirecily the expense of 
maintaining the guarantee fund, or rather th« 
depositor is paying the premium indirectly for the 
safety of funds he may have on deposit, whic! 
after all, is not so unfair in view of the fact that he 
still has the privilege of sticking his money in a 
national bank on cime deposit and receive # per- 
cent interest, but has not the protection of th: 
ee law—he can still take his choice.— 
J. N. J., Nebr. 

A VIEW ON RURAL SCHOOLS 

I want to thank Mr. Irvin J. Mathews thru you 
for his article in the December issuc I think mar 
farmers will appreciate it. I want especially to pat 
him on the back for his statement, ‘Our educational 
system has, and I say it frankly, mene farm 











boys and girls away from the f irm.”’ That, I be 
lieve, is the kernel —— farmers AOE? ry todas 
Most high school and college faculties 


men and women who de: not know and t 
cannot appreciate farm life as does Mr. Ms 
This opinion I have formed from my own experienc 
and reading 
have mad in the farm papers a good deal about 
township (and other) high schools. All thru these 
articles you find the love and understanding of 
farm life. That kind I call successfu! 
I would not wish to force all children to dislike 
or rebel against city life, but 1 dk pe the time will 
come when our publie schools afford ample oppor- 
tunity for any child with a love of nature, to learn 
the things essential to his later life on a farm if he 
chooses to be a farmer 
Let us have township and consolidated schools, 
but let us make sure they are taught by fair- 
minded men and women not biased to city life.— 


A. I 











HIGH MORAL TONE 
T am now in my 84th year and have spent most of 
my life in educational and religious work, removing 
from a farm at about ten yea rs of age. From this 


you see that “I am not much of a farmer.’’ How 
ever, I have taken 8. F. magazine for a number of 
years. 


I regard it highly for the literary quality of its 
articles; the clear information of how one may be 
come a more successful f _ er, and the high moral 
tone that pervades it.—J. B. W., Ill. 





I wish to tell you about the fine mittens I made 
from the pattern given in the December number 
of 8S. F. I made nine pairs. Some were made of the 
felt from the paper mills and others of canvas bags 
lined with wool blanket. Mrs. R. McW., who sent 
in the pattern, surely deserves credit for them. |! 
put ona cuff of the felt and fringed them. They look 
just like buckskin mitts.—-Mrs. D L., Mich. 

We certainly enjoy your paper. The mitte 
pattern that was in the last issue helped me s 
much I made six pairs for Christmas presents. 
They were as good as vou could buy. 

In fact, there isn’t a page in the paper that we 
cannot learn something from as well as save. — Mrs. 
W.H., Mich 

I believe S. F. is the best family paper there is 
It is always enjoyed by all of us. It is hard to say 
which departmer it is the most interesting.—Mrs. 
H. D., 8. Dak. 
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“We're — 
20 Days Ahead 
of the Market 


That Means a New Car for You, Ethel” 


HEY have settled on a farm of five or ten acres or 

more—the kind of farm being laid out to bring hun- 
dreds of good citizens to the vitgin country immediately 
back of Venice, Florida. 

They have forgotten biting frosts, gambling on crops 
and paying high prices for things they can’t raise, and 
getting low prices for what they do raise. 

Farmers, good industrious people, like these young folks, in the 
Florida counties of Manatee and Sarasota, have made $500 and 
more an acre a year without such aid as is now provided by the 
Venice Farm Board. 

The board sells at moderate prices, on liberal terms, farms of 

ind title, located on good roads, with land cleared and ready to 
plant, and main drainage available. 
Venice Farms are now being developed 
as one of the leading agricultural sec- 
tions of the United States . . . Further, 
this board supplies information about 
marketing outlets and the crops favored 
by market conditions. So, in addition 

taking good advantage of the pro- 

ictivity and fertility of the soil the 

nice farmer can get in line for the 

hest prices in the early markets. 
Crops in this part of Florida are ex- 
tremely early. 

['wo, three, four crops a year. Win- 

is a gentle summer. Work gets re- 

iltscrops spring up under the liberal 
1.and ample rain, Venice farms have 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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qr 4 “to 
arm Facts 
Located in the Manatee district, 
rated first in productivity in state. 
Average maximum temperature 
27 years 90.5°; average mini 
mum 63.5°; average rainfall 
48.97 inches annually 







315 to 345 growing days. 






Venice Nursery and Experimen- 
tal Farm propagating crops best 
suited to the soils. 

Venice Marketing Bureau as- 
sists cooperative packing, ship- 
ping, selling. 

Florida crop values have in 
creased 130% in ten years—U. 
S. average only 9%. 






























artesian wells as an added assurance. The living advantages are 
manifold—good roads, a fine city and the friendly Gulf, 

So it is not a serious struggle to wring another automobile out 
of the soil. The farmer who applies real industry here can enjoy 
the best things of life amid the most livable conditions, 

Sclid authority for these statements is found in the fact that 
the city, industries and farms of Venice are backed by the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers which for more than sixty 
years has sought the improvement of working and living condi- 
tions, 

Under the direction of the Venice Farm Board a booklet has 
been prepared faithfully describing and illustrating this opportu- 
nity. Read it to understanding more fully the reasons why the 
most able type of farmers are visiting Venice Farms, and then 
locaving here. 

THE VENICE COMPANY 
Owned by The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 


The facts in these advertisements, and the information and photo- 


graphs in the booklet, ““A New Life of Independence,” are sup- 
plied by the Venice Farm Board and are based on close daily 
observations of local conditions. Send the coupon for the booklet: 
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| THE VENICE COMPANY, 123 Venice Boulevard, 
| Venice, Florida. 





I shall be pleased to receive a copy of the Venice 
Farm Board’s booklet, “A New Life of Independ 
ence’, describing in detail the working and living 


conditions on the Farms of Venice, Florida. 








Name--- Le " ai 












Address 
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What a satisfaction to go down the line at 
milking time—every cow without a trace of 
sore teatsor udder. No hard milking; no loss 
of milk through restlessness and discomfort. 


Bag Balm, the great healing ointment is 
compounded especially to keep in perfect 
health the delicate tissues of the udder and 
teats. It shortens the labor of milking by 
keeping the teats soft, silky, pliable. 


ForCakedBag, Bunches, Inflammation,Sore 
Teats, teats cracked or chapped, stepped on, 
forany i injury or cut, Bag Balm heals quickly. 
Often the healing is accomplished between 
milkings. Clean and pleasant to use —can- 
not taint the milk. Has hundreds of uses on 
the farm. 


Big 10-ounce can, 60c. at feed dealers, 
general stores and druggists. Sent direct if 
your dealer is not supplied. 


DAIRY ASSO“ IATION CO., Inc. 
Lyndonville, Vt. 


MADE 


K OW —- KARE PEOPLE 





Electrical Trades/ 
Need Men e 


$20.00 to $400.00 a month easily made 

y trained men. Total wages paid in U. 8. 

this year to electrical workers—amazing 

sum of 320 million dollars. Most interesting and profit- 

able trade in the world. Nothing tiresome nor hum- 

drum. Farms, homes, factories to wire and equip 

electrically. Automobile generators, starters and bat- 

teries to service and repair. Radio, electric weilding— 
all electrical trades. Men are in demand 


° 
FREE BOOK TELLS ALL 
Write today for free book. Tells you how men are 
trained b Coleman System in few weeks practical 
training in completely-equipped School 
W. H. COLEMAN, President 
COLEMAN ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
1630 MAIN STREET 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Look At Our Offers on Page 63 


On page 63 you will find offered a number of 
guaranteed rewards which you can get with- 
out spending any of your own money. A 
postcard or letter will bring complete de- 
tails of our liberal offers 

Each reward is first-class and sure to please 
you. Rewards are sent shipping charges 
prepaid and guaranteed to reach you in 
good condition 

Turn to page 63 now and pick out the re- 
wards you want most. Note the free pen- 
cil offer for promptness. 


Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 
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DIAMONDS ON THE FARM 

I just received my December issue of 8. F., and 
read the article by Mr. Irvin J. Mathews ‘entitled, 

‘The Romance of Life in the C ountry. 

Personally this article did me a lot of good. It 
brought back memories of boyhood days; the days 
of real romance. On the other hand, it causes one 
to think of the many failures that are placed at the 
door of the farm today. These failures, I fear, many 
times are caused by lack of interest in the dear old 
farm. [In other words, the man that fails is too often 
thinking of the silver lining just beyond, in the city, 
or in some other locality. He thinks in dollars and 
cents instead of living and serving and enjoying 
the big blessings around hin 

This article re minds one of the masterpiece, 
“Acres of Diamonds,”’ by ee H. Conwell. We 
all have acres of diamonds on our farms, but we 
fail to appreciate the fact, or attempt to mine 
them. I think too often the farmer misses the 
beauty in life by dwelling on profits instead of giv 
ing happiness ang romance a place in the 
invoice ot st« 

I wish to oe ate Mr. Mathews, the author 
for this lovely article, and also give the editors 
credit for publishing it t more articles of this 
type were written and published, I am sure it 
would bring about a new psychology of viewpoint 
about the farm.—G. W. G 


FOR EXPORT DUTY 

In the light of the fact that the farming industry 
of the United States, the basic industry of the 
nation which directly affects 40,000,000, is not 
having the prosperity that other industries enjoy, 
would it not complete our protective policy to 
protect this industry by an export tariff law? 

We of the United States, situated as we are, with 
vast natural resources, enjoying a high standard 
of living, if justly governed should have an export 
tariff on farm products as well as import tariff on 
manufactured products. 

Our manufacturing industries have advanced to 
that stage when they do not require protection as 
much ¢ as the larmer rec uires protec tion 

We should have both import tariff and export 
tariff or no tariff at all, if not both. The tariff 
revenue should be used to equalize industry. 

The same men that officer the import tariff could 
officer the export tari 

As this is the fundamental issue at this time, let 
us hear more of it, for it and against it. Some 
people will be against this law even tho it be one 
of the best syepeeed for this case, the farm situa- 
tion.—M. 8. B., N. Dak. 


TO HELP THEMSELVES 

If you will have all farmers flock together and 
say they will raise just enough to make a living for 
three years, don’t think there would be any oil 
cases to whitewash or any extra cash to buy votes 
with to get to Washington to make phoney laws 
that money can and does make no good. 

But anyway, the farmers are a lot of boobs or 
hicks—they will howl hard times and go right 
ahead and elect the same bunch, go busted, and 
if they have anything left, crooked banks will get 
that, and thru it all they will be looking for someone 
to lead them out of the woods. When farmers vote 
or talk for their own interests and make themselves 
some account, then they will help themselv 2. We 
surely need your Nebraska bank law.—J. C. W., 
Okla. 


ONE OF THE FARM PROBLEMS 
The continued tendency to locate new industries, 
and to enlarge old ones in and around the larger 
towns and cities, also largely in the northeast and 
northern border of the United States, is surely con- 
tinually increasing the cost of products between the 








producer and the consumer Even the small towns 
eater to the long haul and high prices due to it 

All classes, including many farmers, share in the 
blame for the present conditions surrounding the 
farmer and consumer. Distance and duplication of 
effort are two of the chief elements to be considered 
in the case 

It would be more on the square with the laws of 
nature for industry » locate along the waterways 
and transportatior ene right among the farming 
communities, where food products could be pro- 
cured fresh from nature's laboratory, and containing 
all of their mineral elements intact. The law of 
averages should apply in the case of the producer 
and consumer, as well as in so many other lines of 
endeavor 

The closer we work to nature’s plan of life, the 
better the results that will be ours to enjoy, in com- 
pany with all mankind 

Honest cooperation among all interests, for the 
good of all, should be the geal of every individual. 
Just about all of our industries are really on a 
cooperative basis, and if all fully understood this 
fact, and would work heartily to clear up all of the 
rough places and things, a number of people would 
feel somewhat relieved.—A. C., Nebr. 


I surely do like your paper, it contains so much 
that interests even a high school girl, which I am. 

The Home Department is the best section. Of 
course, I like the Birdseye Views of Distant Coun- 
tries and Our Bulletin. I also like the poultry sec- 
tion as | raise a few chickens every summer. 

The farm is a nice place to live. I don’t care what 
these city folks say. Well, perhaps they, too, would 
like to live in the country, but there isn’t room for 
everyone.—G. M. H, 


February, 1927 
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most durable and closest 
skimmer —< can buy, keep 
it and pay for it F poy~ ~~ on 
your own terms in or after 12 
months—besides savin 

$60. If not send it bac 
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_ “KE A 
BOTTOM DOLLAR VALUES. 

ou can’t equal Galloway prices for ot of color 

quality. Ler us 





ing like our prices 
> te seated 
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& W Benning Vafoas SY i, 
fle to se We Steel ed out bow easy 


WRITE FOR FREE GI 
'o show you the quality, design and color of these 
we will send POSTPAID, ABSOLU 





fuel WITTE Rectes 


from 1% to 30 H.P. in 

daily use. Sold all 

over the world, but 

to honest Ameri- "(ass ewico 
can farmers at Whole- Magneto Equipped 
sale, DIRECT Factory Price, 

Easy Terms and No Interest. 

The Standard Farm Power. 


BUZZ SAW 


One of the il 
WITTE Power 
Plants. Saws 
from 8 to6inch wood. Popular and use- 
ful. Other Log and Tree Saw Outfits. 


All 
PUMPERS §«:.. oan 
need. Have water all the time 


for stock, home, irrigation, etc. 
Direct gear or belt driven. 


Lifetime Guarantee 


FREE Big Newillustrated Catalog 
iat out — shows — 
ow to a money . 





complete! inte 
with WITTE 

all farm ee om 
657 years practical experience. 


WITTE ENGINE venne 
1613 Witte Butiding, Kansas City, 

1613 Empire Building, a P. 
1613 W Witte Bidg., San F: Sonaiadn, "Get. 
Take advantage of the time and 
money-saving conveniences offered 
thru our advertising columns. All 
Successful Farming ads are guaran- 
teed. 














NOT TOO OPTIMISTIC 
I am afraid some of your readers place too much 
ynfidence in the Nebraska bank guarantee. I live 

near the Nebraska line and have had some business 

with folks and one state bank in Nebraska. True 
nough, the law has protected depositors so far 

Kansas alsé has a guarantee law, which has blown 

and will very soon be a thing of the past in its 
resent form 
I will admit that both these states were headed 
toward a better system and I would not be a pessi- 
ist or pull-back; the trouble is that no system or 
laws can function perfectly with imperfect men and 
women to enforce and support them. Too many 
people will pin their faith to some new system or 

j vy, and turn everything over to the and 

forget, or be too busy to take the proper interest 

thereatter 

While the bank guarantee laws of Nebraska and 

Kansas have prowested the depositors so far, they 
ve wrecked many a private fortune of the stock- 

holders; furthermore, anyone who imagines that 
is money on deposit in the state banks is absolutely 
fe is living in a fools’ et ny 
My belief is that the bankers themselves can and 
ist devise ways and means to eliminate the scala- 

ind the wildcat banker.—A. R. 8., Kan. 
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WOULD AFFILIATE WITH LABOR 

I am expressing my views on farm organization 

: only way that can see at present, and for 
juick results, is for farmers to organize into a union, 
affiliate with the federation of labor. Then we will 
start at once to be orgafiized. It has taken fifty 
years for labor to get where they are at present in 
the way of organization. We can at any time be a 
part of that organization, so what is the use of a 
farm bureau federation when it will take fifty years 
to get organized? 

What we want at present is to accomplish some- 
thing speedily. Limit production, work eight hours 
a day, have our say about the price of cattle, hay, 
hogs, ete., like other men who are in business. What 
is the use of farmers produci ing more than what we 
need in our own country? When we produce 15 
percent more than we consume in the United States, 
this 15 percent is sent to the world market. That 
means a lower market for our own 85 percent con- 
sumed in the United States. In other words, the 
15 percent we send to Europe sets the price on 85 
percent consumed in our own country. Our labor 
will not stand for competition with European 
labor. Why should farmers here stand for competi- 
tion on the European markets for their products?— 
C. C., Ohio. 


A BANKER’S OBSERVATIONS 

I have read iyith much interest the article on 
“Insuring the Security of Bank Deposits,’’ in as- 
much as | have “hee n, until the past week, a director 
in a local bank with deposits around the two million 

ark. Much has been said both pro and con on the 
subject of insuring deposits. The writer's own 
ideas are that banks are better off if they are a 
national bank, because it takes the examination out 
of politics to a far greater extent. 

Another trouble with the banking business that 
there is with every other business is that people 
go into it who do not have a knowledge of the 
business, and above all things, who are not sound 
and conservative credit men. In the writer's obser- 
vation of banks that have not been successful, he 
h 18 noticed that this is the principal cause of banks 

it being successful. Of course, there are a limited 
few cases of crookedness and the banker diverting 
the funds of the bank to his own use, but these are 
the , smallest number of cases.—D. A. U., Mo. 


WANTS MORE VERSE 

I feel it my duty to write and tell you just how 
ich I like the magazine. I honestly and very sin- 
erely believe that your paper is the best and gives 
readers more real practical information than 
ny other magazine printed for the farmer's inter- 
est. I especially like the Home Department, Bed- 
1e stories, Fun for the Family, Our Bulletin, and 
rdseye Views of Distant Countries. I do not be- 
e the magazine could be made much better, but 
vill make this little suggestion: would like to see 
re verses in your paper. Yours is a fine paper 
1 when my subscription * cena you may look 

r my renewal again.—J. M. 





: wish all papers and magazines were as clean, 
had such worthwhile reading in them as 8. F. 
here would not be so much need for parents to 
rry over their children’s reading matter. As it is, 

never knows what they are reading. 
I h ave taken 8S. F. several years and my children 
always read it. We think we cannot get along 
thout it 
We of Nebraska favor the bank law. In this 
there has never been a depositor lost a cent 
e the se has been in effect—sixteen years.— 


Irs. J. W. L., Nebr. 





Keep up your articles on guaranteeing bank de- 
its so as to educate the people that they may 
and the same in Wisconsin and other states. 


T 

Iw . uld also like to see some articles on having 

f ifferent milling companies Pyrenees the 
gestibl portion of their feeds.—J. M., Wis. 





We consider 8S. F. one of the best magazines and 
get much useful information from its pages. It is 
artistic looking magazine with its handsome 
cuts and charming outside covers, many of which 
re worthy of framing.—J. W. W., Ohio. 





I have received dollars worth of reading so far. 
© pleces on canning and cooking have been very 
I cut-out and paate all in an old day 


book I have and do enjoy and use them so much.— 
rs. G 
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But it is Equal to 
6% interest on 


A user of an old cream separator, which was 
apparently working all right, tried a new De Laval. 
Mue h to his surprise the new De Laval gave him a 
cupful of cream more at each separation. 
figured he had been losing 15c. worth of butter-fat 
a day, amounting to $54.75 in a year—and equal to é 
Needless to say the 
De Laval stayed. Nor is this an unusual case, as 
the same thing, and often greater loss, is occurring 


6% interest on $912.00. 


on thousands of farms. 


World's Best Separator 


The new De Laval is the best cream 
separator ever made—skims cleaner, runs 
Among other new 
features and refinements it has a “floating” 
bowl which eliminates vibration, causing it 
It gives you @ 
rich, smooth, high-testing cream, and skims 


easier and lasts longer. 


to run smoother and easier. 


cleaner under all conditions of use. 
Skim Your Skim-Milk 


Ask your De Laval Agent to bring out @ new 
De Laval Separator and run the skim-milk from 
The new De Laval 
skims so clean that if you are losing any butter-fat it 
ave any cream recovered 
in this manner weighed and tested at your creamery, 
and then you can tell exactly how much a new 


your old separator through it. 


will surely be recovered. 


De Laval will save for you. Trade allowances 
made on old separators of any age or make, 
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this sensations! outfit bargain. 
made. Just send name, address 
6-Piece Outtie wilt will be shipped to 


° money now. Order at 
ON APPROVAL ye 
3 theta 


seams and at rota 

















Steel Wheels 





Cheaper than any other wheels, 

felon years of service. '_—- _ COST 
any wagon good as new. 

down—easy to load. No Me 


EMPIRE ite: Coo box 257 quincy. mn. 











Bo writes W.H. ha Ohio. Letter from 

V. A. Marini of California reports $11275 sales in 
three months. Jacob Gordon of New Jersey 
$4000 profitsin two months.” Ale xander of Pennsyl- 
vania ‘*$3000 profits in four months."’ Ira Shook $365 
sales in one day. Bram bought one outfit April 5 and 7 
more by August 28.Iwata,bought one outfit and 10 more 
within a year.Mrs. Lanéof Pittsburg says ‘sold 800 pack- 
ages in day.J.R. Bert says *‘only thing I ever bought that 
equaled advert: isement.”” "John Culp, 

a SavS:‘‘Everything going lovely , 

Crispettewrappers & scat ter- Ae 







$700 ahead aa 
of secon 


WE START YOU IN BUSINESS 


Furnish secret formulas, raw material, and equipment. 
Little capital required; no experience needed 


Build a Business of Your Own 

No limit to the sale of Caras s.Eve 
a delicious food confection. Write for facts about a business 

that will make you independent Start now ,in yourown towr 


Profits $1000 a Month Easily Possible 


Send a postal for illustrated book of facts, It contains en 
thusiastic letters from others—shows their place 
ness, telling how and when to start, and all information 


rybody likes them. It's 


s of busi- 


needed. Free. Write now! 
LONG-EAKINS COMPANY 
236 High Street Springfield, Ohio 





All of the advertisements carried in 
Successful Farming are guaranteed. 
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BIG YANK 


WORK 


THREAD.- 


SHIRT 


Other Guaranteed 
Reliance Products 
Big Yank Gold Label 

ork Shirt 

Ln Flannel] Shirts and 


jackets 
M-F-G Wonder Shirts 
Black Beauty Sateen Shirt 
Big Yank, Jr. Boy’s Shirt 


Honor Bright Boys’ Blouses 
Shirts and Play Suits 


Yank Athletic 
nderwear 





RIVETED 


At Every Strain Point! 


Rivets of thread guardevery 
point of strain! Right where 
the pull is greatest—Big Yank 
is strongest. Ripping practi- 
cally impossible. A perfected 
fabric, specially woven, adds 
still more to the wearing 
quality. 

Oversize—throughout— 
loose in armholes and sleeves 
—Big Yank never binds. Just 
solid comfort. Dealers claim 


it the best looking work shirt 
they sell. Only immense vol- 
ume—millions of shirts yearly 
—makes possible this won- 
derful value. And Big Yank 
is guaranteed absolutely 
against defect in material or 
workmanship. 

Ask your dealer for Big 
Yank, today! Or, if he can’t 
supply you, send only $2 for 
two shirts to 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 


CHICAGO, 


ILLINOIS 
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MORE PROFIT IN BALING fret 


Bale yourown hay and lyo 
saving, Economical, and Pro’ 


1302 Ottawa Street 





clusive Threader device eliminates bale ties and blocks, eliminating 
work of two men. Our Free beok: Making More 
complete information, pictures, and our Special 30 Day Trial Offer. Write 


today. THE THREADER HAY PRESS COMPANY 
. tte. Of 





ur neighbors’ with the Labor- 
fit-making Threadet Hay Press. Ex- 


the Threader Way gives 


















Learn How to 2.4 


In 20 weeks, the System of Jimmy DeForest 
World's Greatest Trainer and Maker of 
Champions, teaches you al! there is to learn 
about xing and phy « very6months 
30 are selected from ail classes and recommended 
to leading promoters for engagements. Send for 
famous book. **The Golden Age of Boxing,’’ 
full of valuable information, photos of great boxers 
and pupile who became successes overn: 
Enclose 10c to cover cost of mailing, etc 
JIMMY DeFOREST BOXING EouRsE. 

347 Madison Ave., Box 2614, New York City 











me t 7 
SPRINGFIELD RIFLE, Model 1903 
atot-ent otal 


Offered without bayonet. Price $19.50. Packing 
charge 50c extra. Used gun sling 50c. Ball catridges 
$3.50 per 100. New 1927 illustrated catalog, 

pages, showing all American guns and pistols since 
1775, with other Army and Navy equipment, mailed 
50c. Special new circular for 2c stamp. Est. 1865 

Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 B’way, N. Y. City 








Read the advertisements in this issue 
of Successful Farming for information 
about many different appliances. 





BIG BOOK 


of AUTO SUPPLIES 
“a Mailed Free—Postpaid 


We want every car owner tohave 
our Big New Complete Book of 
Auto Accessories. Write for a 
Free copy and see for yourself 
what you save. 










Every tire brand new 
. stock and fully guaranteed. 
Prices also cut on Tubes, Batteries, Heat- 
ers, Winter Tops, Water Pumps, Radiators, 
Windshield Cleaners, Carburetors, Spotlights 
~all Repair Parts, Tools, etc. No matter what you 
Beed,this New Book will save you money. Send for it. 







e 
849 MAIN ST MONMOUTH, ILL. [8] 


WE SHIP IN 19 prorrs BLS Coy 
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BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF DISTANT 
COUNTRIES 


Continued from page 18 
course, there must be consecrated helper 
and without any solicitation on his part 
good husband and wife came offering thei 
services in a lifework of this kind withou 
salary other than a living 

It would take too much space to te 
even a brief story of this work thru t} 
years. Two years after this part of th 
work was started there were two house: 
with thirty orphan children in each being 
cared for as a family, with school priv 
leges as well as being taught in the scrip 
tures. Outside of these orphanages, fou: 
large day-schools in which were more tha: 
one thousand pupils were in operation and 
more than four thousand copies of th« 
holy scriptures had been circulated. 

In his study of the scriptures, Mr. Mulle 
saw from time to time wherein he was 
practicing things in his religious life and 
teaching not altogether in harmony wit! 
the written word and in every cas 
changed his teaching and practice just as 
soon as these mistakes were discovered 
He also tried to impress everyone who 
came under his influence that the Great 
Father loves every one of Hischildren and 
will never fail to help if they appeal to 
Him and walk in His ways. 

Many times, when the meal was pré 
pared, there was not enough in hand for 
the next meal and not one penny in hand 
but before the next mealtime it came. On 
one occasion two ladies and a man dropped 
in to see the work and when they saw 
such a large number of children to care for 
one of the ladies said, ““Of course, you can | 
not carry on these institutions without a | 
good stock of funds’’; and the man added 
““Have you a good stock?” The quiet an- 
swer was, ‘Our funds are deposited in a 
bank that cannot break.” This brought 
tears to the eyes of the ladies and the man 
handed out a five-pound note ($25). At | 
that moment this gift was most oppor | 
tune, for there was not one penny in hand 
but this fact was not mentioned. 

After the work was well started Mr 
Muller adopted the plan of getting out a ' 
yearly report giving an account of ever | 
gift as well as every expenditure. Several! | 
times when this report was ready to circu- | 
late the treasury was so nearly empty that | 
he feared to send it out at the time, as it | 
would seem like an appeal, and its circula 
tion was delayed until some larger gifts 
had been received. 

After renting buildings for several years 
Mr. Muller decided that he would appeal 
to the Lord for an amount sufficient to 
erect suitable buildings. While he went or 
with his work as tho he had an unlimited 
bank account, yet he never went into 
debt. After he began praying for funds 
for buildings this man seemed to be as 
confident that the money would come in as 
tho he had it in hand and yet for five 
weeks not one penny was received for this 
purpose. But on the thirty-sixth day after 
he began specific prayer for buildings a 
$5,000 bank note was received. 

Mr. Muller then asked ten good men t 
act as trustees for this fund and three days 
later an architect from London offered to 
draft plans and superintend the erection of 
a building without pay. This came about 
thru a visit of Mr. Muller’s sister-in-law 
in the house of this architect and telling 
of this work. Mr. Muller selected a seven- 

















































acre site at Ashley Down, a suburb ol 
Bristol, and in the morning of the twen- 
tieth day after the $5,000 note came in 






a second gift of $250 came in and another 

$5,000 bank note came in the evening. 
The story of the years that followed is 

one continual round of striking experi- 











ences similar to the above. 
after the work for the orphans was under- 
taken there were three large buildings, 
but this man began to plan for two other 
large buildings. Soon after he began 
specific prayers for this enlargement a 
gift of $25,000 was received and they never 
found either the name or residence of the 
donor. On this thirtieth year, work on 
building number four was started and 
there was in hand for this purpose $135,- 
000. Before this building was finished the 
fifth building was started. Before it was 
finished more than $200,000 had come in 
for these two buildings. 

When I visited this orphanage, long 
after the death of Mr. Muller, these five 
mammoth buildings dotted the seven- 
acre tract. In these buildings are seven- 
teen hundred large windows, each building 
being three stories high. They are all 
built of stone and will last for ages. There 
are accommodations for about two thou- 
sand orphans with all needed teachers and 
assistants. I visited each building. There 
were sixteen hundred children in them at 
the time and I never saw a happier lot of 
folks, 

Every child is taught how to caré for 
his own clothing, room, etc., and given a 
useful training in books, manners, work 
of various kinds. Everything is kept 
scrupulously clean. The play hours are 
simply wonderful. The boys have each 
three suits‘and the girls five dresses. The 
average term of residence is ten years, 
altho some have found a home there for 
seventeen years. 

Many strange things have happened of 
which I will mention but one. In No- 
vember, years ago, a serious leak was 
found in the boilers in orphan house 
number one. The cold wind was blowing 
and there were three hundred children 
in the building. As all fires would have to 
be pulled, what would they do? As usual 
Mr. Muller turned to the Lord he trusted 
and prayed continually that the wind 
change from the north to the south. 

When the morning for the workmen to 
begin came, the wind was in the south and 
the weather so warm that no one was cold. 
In the evening Mr. Muller went into the 
boiler room and asked the men to come 
early the next morning and they said, ‘‘We 
would rather, sir, work all night,”’ and by 
morning they had the repairs completed. 

Before Mr. Muller passed into the great 
unseen at the ripe age of ninety-two he 
said, “‘Not once, or five times, or five 
hundred times, but thousands of times in 
these threescore years, have we had in 
hand not enough for one more meal, either 
in food or in funds; but not once has God 
failed us; not once have we or the orphans 
gone hungry or lacked any good thing.” 

Note—Volume IV of “Birdseye Views of Far 
Lands”’ is just from the press. It contains all of the 
articles on the countries in Africa that were in 
Successful Farming last year and the entire series 
on Syria and Palestine that have appeared this 
year, besides several other chapters. It is printed 
in large type, contains thirty-five pages of pictures, 
is well bound in cloth and sells at $1.50 postpaid. 
Thousands have purchased the first three volumes 
and will want this one. Volume I contains chapters 
on The Passion Play, The Peace Conference, The 
Panama Canal, The Seven Wonders of the World, 
besides chapters on more than twenty countries. 
Price $1.25. Volume II describes a great ocean liner, 

mighty deep, London, Windsor Castle, Paris, 

ver Rhine, Athens, Genoa, Rome, Naples, Pom- 
eli, Polermo, Mexico City and other cities. Also 
xteen countries are briefly described as well as the 
ld Inca Civilization in Peru and the World's 
Greatest Club House and Race Track. This book is 
illustrated and the price is $1.50. Volume III oon- 
twenty-five chapters describing countriés 
visited on a tour entirely around the world, illus- 
trated with many pages of pictures taken while on 
the"tour. Price $1.50. Any two volumes will be sent 
stpaid for $2.50, any three of them for $3.25, or 


ll four of them for $4. Address Successful Farming, 
Book Dept., Des Moines, Iowa. 


tains 


The record flock keepers of Iowa who 
closed their year November Ist showed 
an average profit over feed cost per hen 
of $3.36. T —— were 43,931 birds in this 
group and 52,792 birds in the group that 
finished be pe, November Ist. Feed costs 
per hen were $1.94 and $1.83 in the two 
groups. 





Thirty years } 
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Structural Steel for strength 
Steel Planes for durability 


TEEL construction means 

strength. We have just pro- 
duced an all-steel plane—similar 
in every detail to the famous 
Stanley Iron Planes—except 
that the base is made of strong 
wrought steel. It is unbreakable. 


The next time you are in town 
ask your dealer to show you Stan- 
ley Steel Planes S4, S5 and S18. 


And ask your hardware dealer 
for a Stanley Catalogue No. 34-K. 
It describes more woodworking 
tools than any other book pub- 
lishec. Contains valuable tables 
on lumber, wind pressure, floor 
loads, cordage, brickwork, etc., 
etc. If your hardware dealer can- 
not supply you, get your free copy 
by writing direct to us, 


THE STANLEY WORKS, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 


STANLEY TOOLS... the full line includes: 


Planes Mitre Boxes Screw Drivers 
Levels Vises Squares and Bevels 
Hammers Chisels Butt Gauges 
Breast Drills Rules Saw Sets 

Hand Drills Bit Braves Doweling Jigs, etc. 


Examine the entire line. Send for Catalogue No. 34-K 


Seattle 
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Without Investment 
want an ambitious, ener- 


isn esmony bene 
sean apmew tetas 


hundred m 
pred Bn mn Inthis' 


sear oes 
Sb TO $250 A WEEK 
Your Share of the Profits 


wegen tl ade 20 ea 
every hestarted. Hundreds are making $200 hy 
Long pry faba yg ee pao bee FA 
Se eernes eink Roe 


Write Quick {yiissun, justo. 


ie in a letter or tcard. 
ri Ac Say te Canoe 
reference, 
“Bi Webet fier ‘Gonoral Monaz Hs | oe 


oleum Co. eiiz,ceney Site; 


























































NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine cram- 
med full of hunting, fishing, 
camping and trapping stories 
and pictures, valuable infor- 
mation about guns, revolvers, 
fishing tackle, game law 
changes, best places to get fisb 
and game, etc. Biggest value 
ever offered in a sporting 























magazine. 
, 
And Here’s the Right Knife 
for Trappers 
A Remington knife copecia lly fastened to meet the cxacting 
requirements of the t sma r-bearing animals, 
The slender blades of Rem ngto iperior quality steel have 
strong, durable, keen ting edge The sharp points are 
shaped just right, for elittirx of and trimming around the legs, 











sesuring a good 


handle; two long, - aor "headen 
Bteei lining 


ta BOTH FOR 


Length—37% in. 
closed, 


The Name 
**Remington” on 
the blade is your 
guarantee o 





SPECIAL OFFER: Woe will send this jul and National 
Sportsman for a whole year on receipt of $1.00. 


National Sperteman, 259 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 4 














Read the advertisements in this issue of Successful Farming for information 
about the many different appliances for making farming easier, quicker, 


more pleasant and profitable. 
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Sharp Tools \% " 


on every farm where there is a Yi 


Carborundum 57 File 


An edge tool is only as Bn as ie 8 i. Even your favorite hand tools will 
slow up if you neglect them. * * * And it isn’t enough to sharpen farm 
tools once a day in the tool shed. The long, strong fibres of grass and grow- 
ing crops will soon take the ambition off any edge. 

Carry this handy, effective and efficient ( Jarborundum No. 57 File with 
you on the ~— uta quick, keen edge on every farm tool—even mower 
section knives. from your hardware dealer, or send us his name and 
$1.00 for the rile i fh not satisfactory, money back any time. 


Send for Catalog F-2 of Carborundum Products 
THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS,N. Y. 
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EVERY dollar’s worth of American 

Fence on your farm increases 
your profits many fold through 
better rotation of crops, labor 
saved and reduced costs of feed- 
ing livestock. See our dealer in 
your community. 


dmerican Fence 


Guaranteed to Equal or Outlast Any Other Farm Fence 


Banner.z:.Posts 


The Post with a ieilicnc-Seaniaa Excellence 


American Steel & Wire Co. 


Dealers Everywhere 
Other sales offices: Chicago, New York, Boston, Cleveland, Worcester, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Detroit, Cincinnati, Baltimore, Wilkes Barre, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, St. Paul, Oklahoma City, Birmingham, Memphis, Dallas, Denver, Salt Lake City. 























These Pure Bred Rabbits Yours 
For A Small Favor 


Rabbits are interesting and profitable pets. The ones we 
are offering are the famous New Zealand breed which grow to 
a large size and are unusually healthy and free from sickness. 
They are easily cared for and are guaranteed to be shipped to 
you, express prepaid, and to reach you in perfect condition. 


Write For Details of Our Easy Plan 


We have a plan so that you can earn a pair of these purebred New Zealand 
rabbits without spending any of your own money. Just a few hours pleasant 
work and the rabbits are yours. Write today for complete details of our easy 
plan. A postcard will do. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
159 Success Bldg. Des Moines, Iowa 
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FLAGGING COOPERATIVE MAR- 
KETING FAILURES 
Continued from page 11 
one to solve. If the requirements that 
I have outlined are followed out, it is 
pretty nearly certain that men must be 
obtained from competitive sources 
That’s where you’ve got to watch your 
step. For it is not very often that men 
operating on one side of the fence can 
jump the fence and operate with as 
much enthusiasm and loyalty on the 
other side. And there have been many 
instances where cooperative marketing 
organizations were wrecked from the in- 

side thru disloyal employees. 

The selling operations of cooperatives 
must conform closely to well-established 
trade practices. Organizations that devi- 
ate from such practices are certain to 
fail. Even if they don’t fail immedi- 
ately, they run into such obstacles and 
problems ‘that it is only a question of 
time when collapse is inevitable. 

Take, for example, the question of de- 
termining when and how long to hold 
products off the market. Personally, I 
feel that any farmers’ organization that 
flirts with that problem is doomed to de- 
struction. The tobacco groups have dem- 
onstrated that. They kept holding back 
and holding back, and ‘fresh supplies and 
new crops kept coming on and increas- 
ing their stock on hand, until they piled 
up a surplus that was unsalable even at 
sacrifice figures and the smash came. No 
cooperative group has ever been able to 
solve the surplus problem and no co- 
operative group ever will. 

The job of every cooperati¥@ associa- 
tion is to sell as wisely and as‘efficiently 
as it can, but sell and not hold. Holding 
sales back defeats its own purpose. While 
you are holding back, others are rushing 
into the market, and the longer you stay 
out the more you penalize yourself. Of 
course, there may be times, here and 
there, in the character of the market, 
that require larger or smaller sales. The 
management must watch the market 
carefully and study receipts and prices. 
Some markets may be glutted while 
other markets are suffering from a 
famine. Solving that problem, then, re- 
quires a knowledge of routing as well as 
selling, of rates as well as prices. But 
never make the mistake of believing that 
you can control prices, markets, sales, 
deliveries, shipments to the nth degree, 
as many enthusiastic but misguided and 
impractical platform evangelists have 
pictured could be done. 

The pooling of farm products by farm- 
ers’ cooperative marketing associations 
is an exceedingly complicated subject. 
Ordinarily, farm products are pooled by 
grade, variety and quality, but there are 
as many variations in pooling methods 
as there are products handled. Two years 
ago, when the Minnesota Potato Grow- 
ers’ Exchange was functioning, we car- 
ried some sixty-six pools on our books, 
one for each variety, such as Early Ohio, 
Cobbler, Green Mountain, Bliss Tri- 
umph, Netted Gem, etc.; one for each 
grade, such as Gopher State, U. 8. No. 1 
and U.S. No. 2, and one for each of the 
three districts in which the state was 
subdivided for operations. Even at that, 
there were not enough pools, because we 
neglected to take freight differentials 
into consideration, and to say that we 
had a tough time of it, is putting it 
mildly. 

This again illustrates the inadvisabil- 
ity of constructing such huge organiza- 
tions as the Minnesota Potato Growers’ 
Exchange, whose problems of pooling, 
selling. and general operations broke 
down the whole structure, If the Ex- 
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change had been first organized on a 
local basis, with local pools into which 
freight differentials did not enter, and 
then later federated into a central body, 
functioning for the locals, in which the 
original pools were kept intact, the col- 
lapse of the Exchange would have prob- 
ibly been avoided. 

All pooling methods should be very 
carefully worked out on as simple a 
basis as possible. The object of pooling 
is to group the same variety, grade and 
quality for any given product so that 
the member who produces the best stuff 
the best. price. Pooling, properly 
carried out, is a stimulus for better pro- 
duction. Pooling, improperly carried out, 
penalizes quality production. All pool- 
ing should be done on a local basis; 
never on a state or regional basis where 
rate differentials on freight are in exist- 
ence. This rule of pooling should always 
be remembered. 

The length of the pools, so far as re- 
turns to members is concerned, is also a 
very important subject to be considered 
in the operations of cooperative associa- 
tions. Personally, again, I favor very 
short-selling pools. The quicker you can 
make returns to your members the more 
satisfied they will be. Annual pools, in 
which returns to members are not com- 
pleted until the whole crop has been 
sold, have caused all kinds of troubles 
or farmers’ marketing organizations. It 
is not fair to make members wait so long 
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Cooperative marketing among milk producers 
is very general 


for their money. Many of them are not 
in a position to do it. I have known of 
cooperative marketing associations that 
forced their members to borrow money 
with which to meet current bills, inter- 
est and taxes until the pools were closed 
out and payments made. Such methods 
of operation are not only unfair, but 
they are actually unbusiness-like, to put 
mildly. 
In the operations of cooperative mar- 
eting associations, accounting and book- 
eping play important parts. I favor a 
ethod of accounting that gives all of 
e members an opportunity to see from 
v to day just where the organization 
nd the members stand. Whenever the 
inagement covers up _ transactions, 
eeps prices of sales hidden, casts an 
tmosphere of mystery over expenses 
nd prevents the membership from 
knowing every detail of the operations, 
right then and there is the beginning of 
the end of the organization. 
One thing that many cooperatives are 
verlooking is the value of advertising. 
It must be admitted that the right kind 
idvertising stimulates demand. The 
western and southern cooperative fruit 
groups learned that long ago and have 
t only advertised in the same way that 
business enterprises do, but they 
e gone into the retail and consump- 
e fields with distinctly original mer- 
handising methods. Every cooperative 
sociation should set aside part of its 
perating budget for advertising ex- 
enses because it pays, no matter what 
the product is. Organizations like the 
[win City Milk Producers, the Land O’ 
Lakes Creameries Association, the South 
Dakota Grimm Alfalfa Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, the New York State Dairymen’s 
League, the Associated Raisin Growers, 
Inc., the Mark Twain Poultry and Egg 





SUCCESSFUL 


Producers’ Association, the Michigan 
Potato Exchange, the Burleigh Tobacco 
Growers’ Association—all believe in ad- 
vertising, and advertise. 

If the members of farmers’ cooperative 
marketing associations will handle their 
organizations as they do their own farms, 
will take the same interest in their 
groups as they do in running their own 
farms, will employ the best management 
that money can buy and will give that 
management their best and closest co- 
operation, nothing can stop these associ- 
ations from succeeding. In my next 
article I will try to picture graphically 
what American cooperatives have accom- 
plished for American agriculture. 


A COLLEGE EDUCATION WITHOUT 
PRICE 
Today 











These are fast changing times. 
vou have an idea nailed down and perhaps 
tomorrew or next week science proves it 
untrue. These are times when profits on 
the farm are rather elusive and never be- 
fore did a twenty-four-hour a day study 
of how to reduce production costs mean 
so much. 

I hear many ask, “How can I get the 
information? I want to be up to the min- 
ute on hog feeding but I can’t afford to 
buy every new book that comes out.” 
I raise and feed a good many hogs and I 
grow and feed a lot of alfalfa. Perhaps 
other farmers similarly situated will be 
interested in how I try to keep up to the 
minute on these two subjects. 

The facts are that I do not own a book 
on alfalfa altho I have read several and 
I only possess three books that deal with 
hog feeding, but I find it possible to know 
the latest without owning books. Books 
are history; farm magazines and news- 
papers are current events. Being up to 
snuff on hog feeding or any other subject 
is merely a matter of knowing the results 
of the latest experiments or experiences 
involving the subject. 

For instance, many farmers are going 
to worry this winter thru trying to feed 
out fall shotes on white corn and skim- 
milk. Others are going to feed corn and 
tankage from a self-feeder. Neither class 
will get good results. “Up to snuff” on 
this subject at this time means knowing 
that for winter feeding without skimmilk, 
access to a mixture of 50 parts tankage, 
25 parts linseed meal and 25 parts chopped 
alfalfa with all the corn the shotes want 
produces as good results as corn and tank- 
age on alfalfa pasture in summer. 

No man can keep all this stuff in his 
head all the time, his head isn’t big enough 
and his “forgettory” is keener than his 
memory. So an easy way is to have two 
or more small boxes and each time any val- 
uable experimental or experience articles 
are seen, cut them out or tear them out 
and drop them into the right box. 

Many farmers fail to have such a fund 
of practically free information at hand be- 
cause when they see such information, 
they go on and peruse the rest of the paper, 
then there is a hurry-up call for “‘wood,” 
“cows in the corn’’ or something else, the 
paper is thrown aside and then when the 
time comes that the information is needed, 
it is nowhere to be found. 

There is only one way to have this in- 
formation when you want it and that is 
“cut it out now” and drop it into the box. 
It is easy to find among several dozen 
clippings but papers that are burned up 
or destroyed yield only a digest of barren 
regrets. Any farmer can have a college 


education on almost any farm subject 
these days with the expenditure of a little 

money and a lot of pep. These are the 

days when cold-blooded, applied informa- 
= plus pep equals cold cash.—I. J. M.., 
nd. 
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WePaid$200 


to J.D. Martin of Virginia 


FOR JUST ONE 
“7 COPPER CENT 


“ 

; Please accept my thanks for 
eo $90.00 Ps “t your check for $200.00 in pay- 
4 g} ment for the copper cent! sent 

you. I appreciate the interest 

ou havegiven this transaction. 
tisa pleasure to do business 
with a firm that handles mat- 


Will pay up to 2 








Up to $100.00 F> 
for this coin 


> .'a\ ters as you do.—JULIAN D. 
aoe 2 #\ MARTIN, Virginia. 


vaey “ye z:) Post yourself! It pays! We 
ast ‘%sY paid Mr. Manning, New 

eal ork, $2500 for a single sil- 
ver dollar. Mrs.G.F.Adams, 


cys ania, $13,500 for his rare 
coins. In the last 20 years 
\% we have paid hundreds of 
{others handsome premiums. 

‘) All Kinds of Old Coins, 
Medals, Bills and Stamps 


WANTED! 
Need dives 2 $1.00 to $1000 paid for cer- 
a West 332 tain old cents, nickels, 


Se Ra & dimes, quarters, etc. Right 





$100.00 


“a now we'll pay $50.00 for 
1913 Liberty Head nickels, 


ee Km (not Buffalo). $100 for 1894 
i eae ts dimes, “S” Mint. $8.00 for 
tig 1853 quarters, no arrows. 


tat $10.00 for 1866 quarters, no 

fer thet, Motto. $200 each for 1884 

> 2-ees\\ and 1885 Silver Trade Dol- 

+ t Ae “I lars. 10c each for 1912 “S” 
. <<-*.f/ Mint Nickels, etc, 
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a ede now 
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There are literally thousands of 
old coins and bills chat we want at 
once and for which we will pay 
big cash premiums, Many of these 
coins are now passing from hand 
a to hand incirculation. Today or 

ag tomorrow @ valuable coin ma 
ig come into your possession. Watch 
Your Change. Know what to look 

or. 
> You'll Open Your Eyes 
“ke When You Read Our Big 
«\ EMustrated Coin Folder 
Send 4c. We'll send at'once our 
highly illustrated interesting 
oin Folder. Write Today for 
thiseye-opening, valuable wealth 
of information on profits made 
from old money. No obligation 
on your part. You have nothing 
to lose—everything to gain. 
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Numismatic Company of Texas 


Dept. 238, Fort Worth, Texas 
Please send me your large Illustrated Coin 

Folder for which I enclose 4 cents. 
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“Special Occasion’’ Menus for Every Month 


By EDNA SIBLEY TIPTON 


HEME-MEAIS are the joy of the imaginative hostess who 

likes to entertain in different and original ways, but they 

are the despair of her less fortunate sister who is not gifted 
with the quality of imagination which can be used to advantage 
in practical everyday entertaining. And there is scarcely a month 
in the year, in some part of the hed: when each class of hostess 
is not called upon, or thinks she is, to plan a theme-meal. If 
there were only the holidays to consider they alone would form 
a good-sized order. But when there are all the little personal 
courtesies, such as birthday celebrations, pre-nuptial parties, 
anniversaries and school festivities besides, it makes us gasp and 
send out an “S. O. 8S.” for hints that will set our minds working 
along fresh tracks in search for ideas. 

Of course, theme-meals need not depend alone upon the food- 
stuffs for atmosphere. China of certain periods, linens appro- 
priate to the theme, paper frills, fancy bonbon dishes, flags and 
other pol ec mente these may be used to advantage when 
ideas in food give out. But as it is sometimes easier to think up 
the decorations than it is to combine foods to carry out a theme, 
the hostess may find 
the following menus 


A Lincoln’s Birthday Luncheon 


Bread-sticks, log cabin style, filled with creamed meat or fish. 
Asparagus tip salad, wood-pile style, with pimento axe. 

“States of the Union” bread and butter sandwiches (sand- 
wiches cut in shapes of states). 

“Pickaninny” Ice Cream: Chocolate ice cream frozen in shape 
of child. 
i ag Ball Cakes: Little round cakes rolled in cocoanut frosting. 

offee. 


A Valentine Tea 


Chicken Salad in Gelatine molded, in heart-shape and topped 
with arrows. 
Heart-shaped sandwiches. 
Valentine Canapes: Bread rounds cut in ‘“‘paper-lace”’ fashion 
and centered by a pimento heart. 
Strawberry Ice Cream frozen in tulip molds . Coffee or Tea. 
“Sentiment Cakes’’: Little cakes bearing sentiments made by 
forming letters upon frosting with small, hard candies. These 
must be placed upon 
frosting before it hard- 





a help in emergency 


ens. 





entertaining. Recipes 
for most of the dishes 
mentioned can prob- 
ably be found in your 
cook book. If not, we 
shall be glad to supply 
those especially re- 
quested. 

Next New Year’s, why 
not follow the pleasant 
ancient custom of hold- 
ing “open house” for 
your friends? Better 
invite them specially, 
of course, for on the 
farm one cannot quite 
so confidently depend 
upon having casual 


callers. Save this 
menu to use on that 
occasion. The high 


school youngsters will 
love having their bos- 
om friends in to ‘‘tea,”’ 
and it is splendid social 
training for them. 
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A Washington’s 
Birthday Dinner 


Salted peanuts. 
Hatchet-shaped cana- 
pes. Beverages con- 
taining cherries. Baked 
Virginia ham. Candied 
sweet potatoes. Spoon 
bread. Relishes. Pick- 
led peaches. String 
beans. Salad of cher- 
ries stuffed with pea- 
te al nut butter or nut- 

meats. Washington 
cake or cherry tree 
slice. Coffee. Wild 
cherry candies. 

The “sivinteenth of 
March”’ of course must 
be fittingly observed. 
These refreshments 
will be found very in- 
teresting to serve at 
either an afternoon or 
an evening party. 














for ‘‘Open House’’ on 
New Year’s Day 


Clock - face Sand- 
wiches or Canapes: 
Made of cheese and 
dates or with cheese 
foundation with ripe 
olive numerals and pi- 
mento hands. 

Calendar Canapes: 
Oblongs of bread or toast topped with cheese and bearing the in- 
scription ‘Jan. 1” in raisins. The same design made with hard- 
cooked egg foundation and inscription in liver or other meat. 

“New Year’ candies and cakes (baby-doll style). Coffee. 
Tea. Fruit punch. Cider. 

February is a gala month, with so many occasions for. clever 
entertaining. There are charming things to be bought ready- 
made or to be made at home from crepe paper and the Tike, which 
will go far towards emphasizing the occasion. Following are some 
menus that will be found useful: 


A St. Patrick’s Day 
Tea 


Shamrock Salad: 
Green pepper stuffed 
with cream cheese and 


This bread log cabin, for use as a centerpiece, was made by covering the sides 

of-a box with chocolate covered bread-sticks. The roof (a folded piece of card- 

board pinned to the box) was covered with “‘shingles’’ of thin slices of crustless 

bread which were “‘painted” with melted chocolate. The chimney was made of } 

bent cardboard which was covered with red paper. The smoke comes from a sliced. 

piece of lighted incense inside the box-house. The cabin rests upon cotton 
snow, surrounded by a hedge of weeds 


Shillalah Crisps: 
Bread sticks or toasted 
cheese sticks. Potato 
Ice Cream: Vanilla ice 
cream balls rolled in cocoa. Emerald Cakes: Little cakes 
frosted in green and ‘‘jeweled”’ with small green candies. ‘‘County 
Cork”’ Bonbons: Bonbons shaped to resemble corks. 

For an Easter tea or for any little party which falls near that 
feast, you may like to serve the following menu. It may be 
simplified, of course, as may any of the other suggestions given, 
according to your plans and the possibilities of your local grocers 
and confectioners. The spun sugar birds’ nests, for example, may 
be replaced by nests made of shredded cocoanut, containing one 


large “egg””—a meringue filled with ice (Continued on page 134 
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\ 7HAT fun to open a package of this fine oat- 
/ 

meal and pull out—a cup and saucer, a pretty 
plate or cereal bowl! 


Lovely things—not cheap and ordinary—but grace- 
fully designed, attractively colored, and durable. 

Women everywhere are enthusiastic over this 
delightful new way of adding to their supply of 
china. 

In no time at all, if you serve Mother’s Oats 
often, you'll have a fine new breakfast assortment. 
The cups and saucers are always packed together 
—and the other pieces collect surprisingly fast. 

There are coupons, too—in every package of 
Mother’s Oats, China Brand. Good for genuine 
Tudor Plate silverware, made by the makers of 
Community Plate and backed by 20-year replace- 
ment guarantee. Also, for jewelry, watches, toys, 
etc., etc—over 150 in all. Send your name on 
postal today for Complete Premium Catalog Free. 
Mother’s Oats Co., 80 East Jackson St., Chicago, Ill. 
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“Such lovely 
Tableware” 


in every packa ge 
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package, too 
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or Silver spoons, Linens, ec. 




















Now two kinds—Mother’s Oats 

China Brand is packed both 

with the quick cooking fakes— 

cooks quicker than toast—and 

the regular flakes that you have 
always known, 
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Such unusually good oatmeal! 
Rich-flavored, smooth-cooking 


—with all the healthful value of the 
natural whole grain 


No wonder Mother’s Oats tastes so 
good! No wonder your family 
notices the difference and asks you 
to have this better kind always! 

For Mother’s Oats is made from 
the cream of the oat crop, selected 
by careful millers who have had 
more than 50 years of experience. 
It is prepared skillfully, expertly, 
by perfected methods and special 
processes. 

That is why it. tastes so good— 
cooks to such noticeable smoothness 
—and provides such a rich store of 
the food values that health authori- 
ties say we need. 


An abundance of the mineral and 
vitamins that too often are 
lacking in the diet 


Now that so much is being learned 
about how food affects health, oat- 
meal is being recommended more 
and more by nutrition experts. They 
say a bowl of Mother’s Oats with 
a cup of milk provides liberally the 


Mother's Oats 


China Brand 


minerals and vitamins now known 
to be needed for health. And for 
children it is especially constructive 
—for it supplies them with such a 
generous amount of the important 
tissue-building substance called pro- 
tein. That is why Mother’s Oats is 
such a valuable “growth food.” 


None of the valuable parts 
milled away 


Mother’s Oats is the natural whole 
grain—none of the valuable parts 
are milled away, as so often hap- 
pens with cereals. The tender bran 
of the oat is one of the best ways 
to get the roughage that the system 
needs. 

Start to give your family this 
delicious, nourishing breakfast to- 
morrow—then serve it regularly 
several times a week. Have the 
satisfaction of serving the best— 
and the fun of seeing your table- 
ware assortment quickly become 
complete. 

Incidentally, thrifty housewives 
who object to not getting their full 
money's worth, have another reason 
for specifying Mother’s Oats. For 
here's one brand of oatmeal with 
no skimping on weight—each big 
package contains 55 honest ounces, 
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Get Supper! 


T didn’t take him long to realize what a time and money 
wasting nuisance our old rusted-out, coal-eating range 
was. Ever since then he has helped me constantly, 
although he is seldom actually in the kitchen. The secret is 
that that same week we went to town and bought our fine new 


Copper-Clad.” 


More o/der men would buy their wives Copper-Clads to replace 
the worn-out ranges they now have—more young men would 
buy their brides Copper-Clads to start with—if all men had to 
help in the kitchen! 


Oh, the immense amount of comfort and pride that a hand- 
some new Copper-Clad Range will bring you. It saves time. 
It saves worry. Because of its distinctive thermos construc- 
tion, which no other range has, it conserves heat and saves a 
surprising amount of fuel. It is the easiest range on earth to 
keep looking bright and beautiful. And as for convenience— 
why, everything on it is just where you want it, and how you 
want it to be. 


There are 36. different reasons why the Copper-Clad has for 
years been known as “The World’s Greatest Range.” Your 
dealer will gladly explain them to you one by one. You can 
get the Copper-Clad in your choice of four beautiful porcelain 
enamel finishes—White, Blue, Gray and Tan. Alsoin Enamel 
Trimand Gun Metal BlueSteel. Besureandseethem this week. 
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One Day Pa Helped 


COPPER-CLAD 





RANGES 





WHEN YOU BUY YOUR RANGE—BUY A COPPER-CLAD 


------ Free: Mail This Coupon Now!--------- 
Copper-CLap Matveasce Rance Co., St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Send me your Interesting, Illustrated Booklet and name of nearest dealer. 
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Bashful little Roscoe Rabbit 
Has formed a most deightful habit 
Of eating carrots at his meals. 

Just notice here how good he feels. 


**“SPECIAL OCCASION’? MENUS 
Continued from page 132 
cream, or merely a mound of ice cream 
which has been shaped into an egg with 
the aid of two tablespoons. 
An Easter Tea 

Creamed chicken in ‘‘Easter hat-boxes,” 
made of bread, toasted. Celery and egg 
sandwiches. Spun sugar birds’ nests with 
ice cream birds, or ice cream ‘‘nest’’ hold- 
ing candy eggs. Easter lily candics. 
Little cakes garnished with candy Easter 
eggs. Coffee. Tea. Chocolate. 

May-day brings all sorts of possibilities 
for really beautiful entertaining, for ther 
are spring flowers and spring colors every- 
where to make it a joyous time. 

A May-Day Tea 

Grapefruit or orange May-baskets filled 
with fruit salad or ice cream and garnished 
with flowers. ‘‘Maypole” cakes (little 
cakes topped with stick candy ‘poles 
Coffee or chocolate. 

If your club happens to meet on Jun 
fourteenth, Flag Day, or somrewhere nea! 
the Fourth of July, be sure to serve 
patriotic lunch or tea. For June also tli 
Bridal tea or Sweet Girl Graduate spr‘ 
are certain to be needed. Naturally, icé 
cream on plates or in sundaes will be quite 
acceptable if it is not possible to have thi 
special forms frozen. 

A Patriotic Tea 

Ice cream in tall glasses so wrapped with 
red crepe paper as to resemble cannon 
crackers. A grapefruit ‘fuse’ should be 
stuck into the ice cream. ‘Liberty Bell” 
cakes. “American Shield” cakes. Candy 
torpedoes. Tea. Coffee. 

A Bridal Tea 

“Wedding-Ring”’ salad (any _jellied 
salad in ring-mold). ‘‘Love-Nest’’ sand- 
wiches (bread cut in shape of a cottage 
with cream cheese covering and green- 
pepper shutters). Ice cream wedding 
bands. Tea or coffee. Bride's cakes wit 
white frosting, topped with bride’s roses 

Sweet Girl Graduate Spread 

Layer sandwiches completely concealed 
by the gowns of lollypop dolls in cap and 
gown. Diploma cakes (thin sponge cake 
rolled and tied, diploma style). Ice cream 
frozen in book form. Chocolate. 

October offers two splendid dates for 
entertaining with an interesting theme ior 
each. And November has added another 
holiday in the form of “Armistice day.” 

A Columbus Day Tea 

“Spice of India’’ eggs, boat style (dev- 
iled eggs topped with paper sails). Curried 
rice. Chutney. “Map of the New World 
sandwiches. Iced tea. ‘“‘Sphere’’ spice 
cakes. 

A Hallowe’en Supper 

‘Witches’ Brew’’ (mixed fru its or other 
beginning course served in paper “w itches 
caldrons'’’). “Jack o' Lantern’ stew 
(small baked squashes filled with meat 
squash, bread crumbs and _ onions). 
“Black Cat’’ sandwiches (silhouettes ol 
cats in dark bread) ‘Bonfire’ pudding 
(steamed pudding surrounded with nut 
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shells filled with burning alcohol). ‘For- 
tune-Telling Potion” (tea, with a few 
grounds in each cup). Orange and black 
candies. 
Armistice Day Dinner 
Antipasto Hors d’oeuvres (Italy). Potage 


(France). Frog Legs, Tartar Sauce 
(France). Roast Beef and Yorkshire 
Pudding (England). Peas. Spaghetti 


Italiene. Belgian Endive. Apple Pie a la 
mode (United States). Brazilian Coffee. 
A Thanksgiving Day Tea 

Fruit Salad in ‘‘Horn of Plenty” cakes 
or other containers. ‘‘Plymouth Rock” 
cakes. Tea. Buttered popcorn. ‘Bonfire”’ 
Marshmallows (marshmallows — toasted 
over embers). 

Refreshments during the Christmas 
season may be ever so interesting and 
colorful. 

A Christmas Tea 

Christmas candle salad (salad of 
banana in holder of pineapple). Christ- 
mas star canapes. Coffee. Holly wreath 
canapes (bread rounds outlined with a 
wreath of spiced cranberries and cress). 

In preparing any of the fancy foods and 
dishes mentioned in these menus, it must 
be remembered that often, with the help 
of fancy cookie or sandwich cutters, a 
pastry tube and some vegetable coloring, 
or with some of the tiny hard candies and 
gum drops, or with the clever paper 
novelties, that may be found in almost any 
drug store or stationer’s, plus a fertile 
imagination, an otherwise simple dish or 
dinner may be made festive indeed. 


SOME GOOD EGGLESS RECIPES 

The following recipes will make dishes 
just as delicious and appetizing as those 
in which eggs are used, and are mueh 
more economical when eggs are high in 
price. 

Fruit Cake—Cream well together one 
cupful of sugar and one-third cupful of 
butter. Add one cupful of sour milk in 
which one teaspoonful of soda has been 
dissolved. Sift together two cupfuls of 
flour, one-half teaspoonful of cinnamon, 
one-half teaspoonful of cloves and one- 
half teaspoonful of nutmeg. Add one cup- 
ful of raisins and mix all together, and 
bake in slow oven. 


Chocolate Cake—Sift together two cup- 
fuls of flour, one cupful of sugar, two 
tablespoonfuls of cocoa, one teaspoonful 
of soda and one-half teaspoonful of salt. 
\dd two cupfuls of thin sour cream and 
one teaspoonful of vanilla. Beat all to- 
gether and bake in a moderate oven. 
When done cover with chocolate icing, 
which can be made by boiling together 
one cupful of sugar, one tablespoonful 
of cocoa and one-fourth cupful of thin 
sweet cream until it threads, after which 
beat up and spread. 

Chocolate Pie—Bring to a boil one pint 
of thin sweet cream. Mix together with 
a little cold milk, one-half cupful of sugar, 
three tablespoonfuls of flour, two table- 
spoonfuls of cocoa, a pinch of salt and 
half a teaspoonful of vanilla, and stir into 
the boiling cream. When thick, pour into 
a baked crust and serve cold with whipped 
cream. 


Ginger Cookies—Mix one cupful of lard 
smoothly into one cupful of sugar. Add 
one cupful of corn sirup, one teaspoonful 
of soda, one teaspoonful of ginger, one 
teaspoonful of salt and one-half cupful of 
boiling water with enough flour to make 
a stiff dough. Pinch off pieces like marbles 
and roll between the hands, placing them 
an inch apart in the pans. 


Doughnuts—Two cupfuls of hot mashed 
potatoes, two cupfuls of sugar, one cup- 
ful of sweet milk, two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, five teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 
der, one teaspoonful of vanilla, and suffi- 
cient flour to make a soft dough. Mix as 
usual. Roll out half an inch thick and 
fry in hot grease.—Mrs. M. O. 8. 
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~ needs you so! 


To you alone 
can she look 
for this 
special care 


A 


6X 


or your little girl you ask 
— special things— 
things that will mean her 
future health and happiness. 
She is so helpless and depend- 
ent; she needs so many kinds 
ofcare—whichonly her mother 
can understand and give. 

It’s not only big things that 
she needs. Some of the little 
common things of every day 
are vital to her development. 

Tooneofthesesimplethings, 
in particular, school author 
ities are asking mothers to give special atten- 
tion today. To the school day breakfast! 

School nutrition authorities have found by 
actual test that the kind of breakfast your 
children eat has a direct effect upon the kind 
of work they do in the morning. 

They have found that the one proper basis 
of school day breakfasts is a hot cereal. Note 
what the U. S. Bureau of Education says 
about this: 


* Eat a cooked cereal every morning. 
It makes you feel warmand gives you 
energy to work hard and play hard.”’ 


So important has the Breakfast Rule become 
in the school health program, that it is now 
displayed on the wall in thousands of school 
rooms: 


“Every boy and girl needs 
a hot cereal breakfast’’ 


Such a little thing —yet it means so much! 
So much that you want for your children— 
strong bodies, quick minds. And only you, 
their mother, can do this for them! 
Tomorrow morning sead them to school 





with a supply of physical and mental energy 
to last until noon. You can provide it in no 


surer way than with a steaming bow! of 
Cream of Wheat. 

This famous food has been the stand-by of 
physicians for 30 years. They recommend it 
to mothers as an ideal cereal food. 

They like it for its energy value. It sup- 
plies the life-giving energy young bodies and 
brains need—a full morning’s supply of it. 

Cream of Wheat is so easy to digest, too. 
It contains none of the indigestible parts of 
the wheat, so its rich store of energy is 
quickly and easily freed for use. 

You alone can see that your children start 
off in the morning fully prepared for work— 
with the sustaining nourishment that a 
Cream of Wheat breakfast gives. If you need 
a new box of Cream of Wheat, you can get it 
at any grocer’s. 


’ Sf 7 7 


Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn. In Canada made by Cream of Wheat 
Company, Winnipeg. English address, Fas- 
sett & Johnson, Ltd., 86 Clerkenwell Road, 
London, E. C. 1. 


1927, C. of W. Co. 





To mothers 


We have a booklet for you which contains 
authoritative information on correct diet for 
children from 6 months to high school age. 
We will gladly send it free with a sample box 
of Cream of Wheat. Sign your name below 
and send to Dept. S-2, Cream of Wheat Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Name... 


Sample (check if wanted) 
Address 





To teachers 


To co-operate with your school health pro- 
gram we have had prepared by an experienced 
teacher a plan to interest children in eating a 
proper breakfast. Sent free to teachers or 
any school official. Fill in and mail form 
below to Dept. S-2, Cream of Wheat Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Name 


Grade taught 


Addre Ss 
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with PURE PINE TAR 


HE more you are exposed to 

sun and wind, the rougher and 
dirtier your work, the more you 
need to feed and restore your skin 
with the bland, healing qualities 
of virgin Pine Tar, Nature’s great- 
est skin remedy. 


Since ’78 millions of people have 
obtained this valuable skin food 
through the use of Grandpa’s Won- 
der Pine Tar Soap, which is genuine 
pine tar and rich cocoanut oil. 


Try it 10 days and see how it re- 
lieves smarting, chapping, tender- 
ness. See how it clears and nourish- 
es the skin. Mild and soothing yet 
so thorough, so antiseptic, that it 
kills body odors. It gives life and 
vigor to hair and scalp. 


Start now toimprove 
your appearance with 


this wonder soap. At 
your dealer’s, or 


Send 10c for 
Big, Full Size 
Cake. 


GRANDPAS 
WONDER 


PINE TAR SOAP 


Beaver Soap Co.,Dept. A, Dayton, Ohio 


NEW INVENTION 
SAVES MILLIONS 


ALampthat Burns 94% Air. 









A new oil lamp that gives an amazing- 
ly brilliant, soft, white light, even better 
than gas or electricity, has been tested 
by the U. 8. Government and 35 leading 
universities and found to be superior to 
10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns without 
odor, smoke or noise—no pumping up, is 
simple, clean, safe. Burns 94% air and 
6% common kerosene (coal oil). 


The inventor, T. M. Johnson, 609 W. Lake 
8t., Chicago, Ill, is offering to send a lamp 
on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even to give one 
FREE to the first user in each locality who 
will help himintroduce it. Write him to-day for 
full particulars. Also ask him to explain how 
you can get the agency, and without experi- 
ence or money make $250 to $500 per month. 


OMPLEXION BEAUTY 


depends on thorough but gentle 
skin cleansing. The safe soap to use is 











WONDERFUL SILK and VELVET BARGAINS 
For Quilts,Fancy Work,Portieres, etc. Send 
10 Cents for « generous package of beautiful Silk 
including free quilt designs, catalog of 4-pound, silk. 
velvet and dreas goods bundles for ladies, and 
children's garments. Also instructions for earning 
ey at home by sewing ents Wanted. 

70 Grove St., BOONVILLE, N. Y. 






4-POUND 


SILK 
BUNDLES 


mon 
UNION S. WORKS, 
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Reif Russell, age 6% months 


AN INEXPENSIVE BASSINET FOR 
THE BABY 

HE busy farm mother usually cannot 

afford a governess to take baby out for 
an afternoon's airing, and sometimes she 
does not even have a carriage in which to 
wheel the youngster at all. At least that 
was our experience when our baby came. 

We saved the expense of a baby buggy 
by making a bassinet of materials found in 
almost every home, and mounting it on 
wheels as shown in the photo. This new 
arrangement for baby not only provides a 
bassinet that may be easily moved about 
in the house and outdoors but also has an 
added advantage. When warm weather 
comes, the padded bassinet may be re- 
placed with the screened crib as shown. 

For the bassinet we used a clothes 
basket. The basket was painted ivory 
color, and was padded on the inside with 
one layer of ordinary cotton batting. The 
cotton we covered with soft white sateen, 
and a strip of pink voile from the scrap- 
bag was draped around the outer top 
edge of the basket. Over the voile was 
gathered a deep flounce of cream-colored 
lace. Large rosettes were attached to each 
end of the basket. These rosettes, made 
of pink and blue satin ribbon, added a 
touch of daintiness to the bassinet. 

A large pillow which fitted into the bot- 
tom of the basket served as a mattress. 
Over the mattress was spread a covering 
of rubber sheeting. The little bassinet- 
bed was then ‘“‘made up”’ with baby’s own 
downy blankets, and a wee pillow was 
made which just fitted the end of the 
completed bassinet. 

The completed bassinet was no larger 
than necessary, and contained no more 
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The complete bassinet 
I 


bedding than enough to make the bed just 
right for baby, but still it was not .con- 
venient to move about. The bassinet 
could not be set on the floor as there were 
too many drafts there for baby, and it was 
not always convenient to place it on a bed 
orcouch. My “handy man” suggested that 
we mount the bassinet on wheels. Out of a 
dozen or more baby buggy running gears 
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which he found at the town junk dealer's 
shop, he purchased the best for fifty cents 

After the running gears were cleaned 
and painted, the bassinet was placed up- 
on it and-securely fastened. This bassi- 
net carriage was just the right height t 
wheel alongside the bed for my con- 
venience during the night, or if the weather 
proved unusually severe it was left near 
the Stove for extra warmth. 

Our babe was born in December. Aft: 
he was about a month old, every day that 
it was not actually storming he w 
dressed just as tho he were going on a lon: 
journey and wheeled out of doors for } 
afternoon nap. Ofttimes taking him int 
the fresh air would cause him to relax int 
restful sleep, when he seemed so fret! 
and fussy indoors. 

When summer came, baby had out 
grown his basket. We then replaced t! 
bassinet with the screened crib, whi 
was larger. Our screened crib is two feet 
wide, two feet high, and three feet lor 
This size we have found very convenie: 
The floor of the crib was made of lig! 
lumber. To the floor was attached t! 
wire frame to which is fastened the gal- 


J 


' 

















Equipped for summer use 


vanized screen. The cover of the crib 
is made also of screen mounted on a wire 
frame. The cover was hinged on one side 

In this screen carriage baby is safe from 
flies, mosquitoes, cats, dogs, and othe 
pests—or pets! The screen permits tli 
air to circulate freely thru the carriage 
affording comfort for baby on the hottest 
summer days. 

The purest of air can be found in tle 
country, and every farm baby should have 
the chance to enjoy this advantage. Ou: 
babe is ten months old, and has never had 
a cold or any other sickness. We attribute 
this healthy condition largely to the fact 
that he has spent so many hours in the 
open air. Baby has slept alone from the 
first, either in the bassinet or crib. By 
so doing he had better air during night 
hours, and too, his mother gained better 
rest, as she had no fear of waking to find 
she had smothered her wee darling. Baby 
will not have to be trained to sleep alone, 
as he knows no other way to sleep. 

We find that it pays, considering health 
and comfort of both mother and babe, to 
provide the little newcomer with a movable 
bed of his own.—Mrs. Helen Russell. 

FOR BABY’S AMUSEMENT 

Here is a unique idea for making a cart 
that will be just the thing to amuse your 
baby sister or brother in playing about 
the house. As all the parts required are 
otherwise worthless it will incur no outlay 
of funds. 

Four discarded typewriter ribbon spools, 
one bonbon box, two lollypop sticks, four 
brass tacks, four tins from the tops of 
pencils, one wire handle from a discarded 
fly swatter, plus a little patience make a 
cart for baby. 

To proceed, set the bottom of a bonbon 
box into its top. In each side of the box, 
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one inch from the ends punch holes just 
above the bottom of the box. These holes 
should be made so that when the lollypop 
sticks are shoved thru they will rest on 
the inside bottom of the bonbon box 
which forms the wagon body. 

Shove the lollypop sticks into the holes, 
thru the box, and out the holes on the 
opposite side, adjusted evenly. They 
form the axles. 

Onto each axle shove one of the little 
tins used to hold the eraser on a pencil, 
(first having removed it from a too-short 
pencil and pushed out the eraser) then 
put on the discarded typewriter ribbon 
spools for wheels, pressing a large-headed 
brass tack into the end of lollypop stick 
axle to hold the wheel on the axle. 


Insert the wire handle of the discarded 


fly swatter in a hole in the end of the box, 
just above the floor of the wagon body 
and fasten by bending the wire ends apart 
and inserting them between the Jollypop 
stick and the floor of the cart. This makes 
the wagon tongue. 

Add a tiny box for a seat if you wish. 
You may even elaborate by cutting a 
little man from cardboard and placing 
him on the seat to ride. 

If you prefer a stronger job, a tiny 
wooden box such as some food products 
sometimes come in may be used, substi- 
tuting stiff wire in place of the lollypop 
sticks for axles, and bending the ends over 
to hold the wheels on. 

You will find that’ baby will amuse 
himself by the hour with this home-made 
contrivance, inventing all manner of 
games and“uses for it. 


Should you lack the typewriter ribbon | 


spools in your own household, any friend 


who works in office or store should be glad | 


to supply them. 

You can by using your own ingenuity 
and dexterity make the little cart as 
individual as you care to. Building on 
the original body as a foundation, you 
could make of it almost any kind of 
wagon—a grocery wagon, a coal wagon, 
an ice wagon or even a hay wagon. A 
lain cart will, however, do very nicely.— 
as Curtis Wallace. 


FROM WHOSE VIEWPOINT? 


A preacher speaking of the anointing 
by Mary of Bethany said, ‘“Christ’s ap- 


preciation of what she did was from her | 


viewpoint, not from His.’’ Have not all 
of us a hope that somewhere our own 


actions are judged in the light of what we | 
want to do, that there is understanding | 


of the right motive behind some most 
clumsy and partial accomplishments? 

Parents try to see thus; but it is much 
easier to discern the loving intention be- 
hind a sweet three-year-old’s efforts to 
help mamma than to recognize it in doings 
of the clattery eight-year-old! Some of 
the elder youngster’s “mischief” is exactly 
that; yet oh, the times when a child is 
sharply rebuked for something that seems 
pure naughtiness and makes you no little 
extra work but whose aim was wholly to 
be of service. 

We know the hurt feelings that follow 
anyone’s misunderstanding of our own 
well-meant efforts. Think how much 
more discouraging the experience must 
be to a child who was expecting to be par- 
ticularly helpful to the one he loves most! 


The great majority of mothers are also | 
cumbered housewives. In such circum- | 
Stances, it is instinctive to view a child’s | 
acts and ways from their effect on one’s | 
household management; but this is not | 


a place to follow blind instinct. We 


Should take time to discover, if possible, | 


What the child was intending to do and 
show appreciation of that while explain- 
ing the reason why the method used is 
not a good one. 

No adult can always see things from 
a child’s viewpoint; but trying te do that 
will enable one to see more in the true 
motherly, or fatherly, way.—Mary 8. 
Stover, 
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WOOLENS  -: 


tiny shirts - big sweaters 
~ underwear-socks 


threatened by two unseen enemies 
you can easily avoid 


































































HE first enemy of woolens is rubbing with cake 
soap. Rubbing mats the sensitive wool fibres, 
makes them shrink. The second danger is the free alkali 
present in so many soaps—regardless of whether they are 
flakes, cakes or chips. Alkali coarsens wool, fades colors, 
and may actually cut the life of woolen garments in ha/f! 
With Lux you avoid these two dangers. Lux con- 
tains no free alkali— nothing injurious. With it there 
is no ruinous rubbing. 


DOCTORS SAY babies have suffered perma- 
nent injury from wearing socks which shrunk 
too tight in washing. Shrunken shirts and 

bands, too, retard your baby’s breathing and 

restrict the proper growth of his precious little 

bones. It is rubbing with cake soap that 

shrinks woolens. And the free alkali in most 

soaps coarsens the sensitive wool fibres, mak- 

ing little garments harsh and uncomfortable 

for baby’s tender skin. Wash all of your 

baby’s woolens in Lux. No rubbing.. No free 

alkali. Just rich, pure sparkling suds safe for 

anything water alone won’t harm! 











BIG, WARM, WOOLLY—your hus- 
band’s sturdy new work-sweater 
looks good for many years—yet one 
washing may destroy its usefulness! 
To keep it soft, bright, unshrunken 
you must avoid the two enemies of 
woolens—free alkali and rubbing 
with cake soap. Wash his sweater— 
little Jimmy’s, too—in Lux. Lux 
cleanses woolens of all dust and dirt, 
leaving them soft, unshrunken, un- 
faded. Even after repeated washings 
in Lux your woolens stay like new. 





NOTHING IS MORE UNCOMFORTABLE than 
harsh, prickly woolen underwear. Or shrunken wool 
socks. The surest, safest way to wash woolens is in 
Lux suds. Lux leaves them as soft and fluffy as the 
day they were bought. It doesn’t shrink them a bit. 
| A few delicate Lux diamonds whip quickly into rich 
suds that are as safe as pure 
' water alone. You'll be sur- 
prised to see how much longer 
your husband’s underwear 
and socks last when washed 









in Lux! Lever Bros. Co. A <> 

Cambridge, Mass. [ 
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Won't shrink Woolens 


































































Delco-Light 
Helpfulness 


in over a... 


QUARTER 
MILLION. | 
FARM HOMES / 
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ONIGHT, on more than a quarter million 
farms, Delco-Light will make short work of 


the chores. 


At an early hour the lights will be snapped off at 
the barn and the whole family will be ready for an 
evening of enjoyment—an evening made free from 
tiresome tasks by electrically operated machinery 
at both house and barn—an evening made bright 
and cheerful by electric light wherever it’s wanted. 


Is your home one of the quarter million that is 


equipped with Delco-Light? 


If n 


ot, think what 


Delco-Light would mean. Think about it the 
next time you light your lantern—the next time 
you try to crowd hours of work into a few remain- 


ing minutes of daylight. 


And when you think of Delco-Light, remember 
that it is a convenience you can easily afford—that 
it is low in first cost, low in cost of operation and 


can be bought on easy terms. 


See the Delco-Light Dealer or write direct to 
the factory for complete information. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. D-105, DAYTON, OHIO 


A size Delco-Light for every 
need, 

750 watts to 1250 watts 
Capacity. 





ELECTRIC LIGHT 
Dependable 








ELECTRIC POWER, 


DELCO~LIGHT 


FARM ELECTRICITY 
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LET’S MAKE OUR OWN 

Did you ever wish you had a different 
animal cookie cutter? Experience has 
taught me that they are not always to |) 
found when wanted. 

As a substitute, home-made ones wo: 
very well—and they are merely pictures 
cut from magazines and pasted on a pie 
of thick cardboard. To make, paste 
piece of white writing paper on the car 
board, then trace the picture, which h 
been cut out or drawn, and cut; paste t! 
picture to this—add the handle, and th« 
you are! Lay the white side on the cook 
dough, then cut around the “pattern” wit 
a sharp knife and bake. 

The handle is made from a strip 
cardboard securely pasted on the pictu 
side, then slightly bent. Having the p 
ture to look at makes it easy to deci 
how to make the features. These a 
made with bits of nuts, spice, raisi: 
cocoanut, icing, ete. To use icing, simp! 
trace with a toothpick dipped in it whil 
soft. If the picture is too small use it as 
guide in enlarging on a sheet of writin, 
paper, or cardboard. 

Buster Bear was thus enlarged. But 
like my own Carrie Camel, the pictur: 
the correct size, just use it as it is. Ffi 
Elephant was minus a tail in the pictur 
so one was added when the cardboard was 
cut. Cynthy Crane showed only one leg 
in her picture so a pasteboard one v 
given her. With a little more bill added 
she could easily become Sister Stork 
Johnny Giraffe was cut a trifle larger tha: 
he originally was and might easily hav 
been larger still—and his tail lengthened 
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Make your own patterns for Buster Bear 
This one will be too small for best results 


more than it was. This same cut-out. idea 
may be carried out for any special occa- 
sion. All that is necessary is to find the 
picture in an old magazine or pictur 
book or post card, then proceed as di- 
rected. Bells for New Year’s (trace th 
greeting with icing); hearts for St. Valen- 
tine’s day; log cabins for Lincoln’s birth- 
day; cherries and hatchets for Washing- 
ton’s; clover, pigs, and high hats for St 
Patrick’s day—and so on. 

Of course if you can draw “freehand 
there will be no need of using a pattei 
and you can make anything from a ging: 
bread man to a Christmas tree, but whe 
we cannot do that we can make ourselves 
and others perfectly happy by the use ot 
these home-made-over affairs and always 
have something different to serve our 
guests.—Anna Printzlau Bowen. 





DIFFERENT WAYS OF SERVING 
FOOD 

Do you serve food in the same old way 
year in dnd year out? I know from ex- 
perience that some of my dear old friends 
and my own children, do. 

Potatoes are fried, and boiled and 
mashed; beef is fried and boiled and baked; 
cheese is put on the table in cubes, o1 
served with macaroni; pies are just plain 
pies; puddings are either custard, bread, 
or rice. It is no more trouble to cook in 
different ways, and it is much more in- 
teresting. ’ 

Try making a pumpkin pie by this 
récipe once in a while: 

Marshmallow Pumpkin Pie — Make 
your pumpkin pie as you always do, 
baking until firm; take it out of the oven, 
cover with a layer of halved marsh- 
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mallows, and put it back to brown very 
slightly. Serve warm. 

To vary the potatoes, bake them oc- 
casionally, scrape out of the shells and 
mash with a spoonful of butter, season 
with salt and paprika, and put back. 
Paprika does more than give them a pretty 
appearance, it changes the taste agree- 
ably. A shaker of it costs ten cents and 
will last you almost a year. 

When you make creamed potatoes, try 
putting into the white sauce half a cupful 
of sliced cheese just before taking them 
up; another time, cover with minced 
parsley and chopped hard cooked eggs. 
One of our favorite dishes is the same 
creamed potatoes, with several slices of 
dried beef broken into bits and scattered 
thru the dish. Codfish, cooked and shred- 
ded and mixed with the dish makes a 
good part of a meal. 

Some families never have potato salad 
unless they are going on a picnic or taking 
it to a church supper; then how they all 
enjoy it. Why is it not served oftener? 
Thoughtlessness is the answer in most 
cases. 

Try Croquettes or Meat Pie Today 

Do you always have hash after a boiled 
beef dinner? Lots of folks do, regardless 
of the fact that the family is tired of it. 
Why not grind or chop your meat fine, 
mix with cold mashed potatoes, a spoonful 
of minced onion, and a raw egg, make 
into eroquettes, and fry in deep fat? 
They will be relished. Take the same 
kind of left-over meat, at another time, 
and make a meat pie of it. Grind, add 
potato and onion and gravy, or lacking 
that, plenty of butter, and a little milk, 
and put between crusts of mch baking 
powder dough. If your men folks don’t 
applaud that dish, then something is 
wrong with your men folks. 


Instead of making dumplings with your 
chicken, make a regular short cake—two 
layers of it—and put your stewed chicken 
with its accompanying gravy over both 
layers. It is equal to strawberry 
short cake. Try the same cake with 
creamed veal, which is almost as good as 
chicken. 

Don’t fry that fine ham, every time! 
Put it in the oven with a sprinkling of 
dry mustard and a couple of tablespoon- 
fuls of brown sugar, cover it with sweet 
milk, and bake it until tender; the milk 
will have baked down into a luscious 
gravy. Serve plain boiled rice with it, 
putting a spoonful on each plate with a 
spoonful of the gravy over it. 

{s to puddings, their making is almost 
a lost art these days. There are simple 
steamed puddings that are as little trouble 
as @ custard to make, and far less trouble 
than a pie; try this one and see how often 
you will like to make it, hereafter: 

A Simpie Steamed Pudding—Put to- 
gether 1 cupful of sugar; 14 cupful of fat; 
1 egg; 1 cupful of milk, either sour or 
sweet; 14 teaspoonful of soda if sour milk 
is used or 1 teaspoonful of baking powder 
if sweet; spices to suit the taste; a pinch 
of salt; and flour to make a batter so 
thick that it will not pour. Put the kind 
of fruit you want in it, either raisins, or 
cooked prunes or peaches, or apples 
chopped fine, or figs. 

_ Grease as many jelly glasses as will 
hold the mixture, fill half full, place in a 
steamer over boiling water and steam 
two hours, or until done. I always make 
the full recipe, for, altho it is too large for 
my family, it keeps splendidly, and I can 
serve it a week later. Make any kind of 
Sauce to go with it. Turn the little molds 
out of the glasses and slice them, if you 
want to, to serve. The men and boys will 
eat the whole thing, however. We like 
the plain brown sauce, best. Make it 
vith 1 cupful of brown sugar and 2 table- 
spoonfuls of cornstarch, added to 1 pint 

boiling water; before taking up put a 
liberal amount of butter in it, and flavor 
with vanilla.—Mrs. F. A. R. 
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“That’s It!” 


How the eye of the man who 
‘knows lights up when the 
waiter sets the familiar Heinz 
Ketchup before him! 
He knows that whatever 
else is served to him will be 
good —that the best places 
'serve the best—therefore 
‘Heinz Tomato Ketchup. 
His wife knows it, too. So 
she sees to it that the home 
table is graced with this same 
quality condiment which 
looks so good and tastes so 
good—always. 


HEINZ 


TOMATO KETCHUP 
The taste is the test 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
WHEN IN PITTSBURGH VISIT THE HEINZ KITCHENS 





@ H. J. H. Co. ‘29 
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Better Coffee 
At Lower Cost 


Seize This Special 
10c Offer 


New everybody can have 
coffee of finest flavor. The 
secret is to add a small portion 
of Franck Chicory. 

The reason for the wonderful 
improvement is that chicory de- 
velops the fine aromatic oils:in 
coffee and brings out all its rich- 
ness, None of the goodness of 
coffee is left in the grounds to be 
thrown away. All of the rare flavor 
andaroma are developed inthe cup 
when Franck Chicory is used. 

Coffee made with Franck Chic- 
ory has a snap, flavor and body 
that ordinary coffee seldom pos- 
sesses. Science hasprovedchicory’s 
greatworth as an addition tocoffee 
and you can verify science’s find- 


ings by trial at your own table. 





Special Offer 
A full-sized package of Franck Chicory, 
sufficient to last the average family a 
month, will be sent to anyone sealing 
the attached coupon and enclosing roc. 
Do not miss this opportunity of 
providing the family with a_ better, 
more luxurious table drink. Fill out 
the coupon now. 
Heinr. Franck Sons, Inc. 
Department K., Flushing, N. Y. 


I am enclosing roc for a ful’ sized package of 
genuine Franck Chicory. 
My grocer’s name is 


My address is 














ranousW HITE FLAME BURNER 


N AKES your old kerosene lamps and 
lanterns shine with a brilliant ¢oft, 
white light. Non-breakable steel mantle. 


No smoke. No soot. Relieves eye strain, 


Complete sample, 
50 cts. post paid, stamps or coin; 3 for $1.25, 
Your money back if not satisfied. 
; ives Wanted 
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One group of girls is in the cooking laboratory while the,other group sews 


A County Seat Short Course 


By NELLIE KEDZIE JONES 


MARATHON county in the state of 

Wisconsin has a home demonstration 
agent who developed the idea of having, 
once a year, a group of girls from various 
townships come to the county seat and 
spend a week. This week of visit to the 
county seat is designed to give vision to 
every girl present: first, a vision of what 
more education will do for a girl; second, 
a visior of what she needs to know to 
carry on a home. 

Early in the spring a notice is sent out 
to the various women’s clubs in the county, 
of which there are now thirty-seven. These 
clubs are asked to send in the names of 
girls who are out of school, but who are 
still at home. The home demonstration 
agent sends to each such girl, a notice 
concerning the County Seat Short Course. 
If a girl wishes to attend, she writes in 
and is enrolled early. If she has friends in 
the county seat with whom she can stay, 
she is fortunate. If, however, she has no 
friends in the county seat, the home 
demonstration agent secures a boarding 
place for her where she will have her lodg- 
ing, breakfast and supper, for which she 





| 
| 


must pay the usual price. 
When Monday morning arrives these 
girls, to the number of forty, come to the 


| county seat where a very fine vocational 
»school building is open for their use. 
| Several specialists go from the university 





to help the home demonstration agent 
carry on the week’s Short Course program. 
When the girls have enrolled for the week, 
they are divided into two groups. One 
group goes directly to the kitchen labora- 
tory, where they spend the first two hours 
of the morning cooking under the direc- 
tion of the nutrition specialist. This work 
is so planned as to make a part of a lunch, 
which will be eaten at noon by all the 
members of the groups. When the cook- 
ing class has been working two hours, the 
bell rings, every girl is given a glass of 
milk and a graham cracker and they pass 
into the sewing room where the other 
half of the assembled group have been 
sewing for two hours. 

The “sewing girls’ put up their work 


| and go to the kitchen laboratory where 


they spend the next two hours cooking, 
while the cooking girls sew. 

At noon both groups gather in the 
kitchen laboratory, where on trays they 


| receive the food prepared during the morn- 
| ing, and they sit down to a wholesome 





lunch. 

The group of young women who gather 
in the sewing room are taken charge of 
by a clothing specialist, who helps them 
ylan a dress from material which they 
— purchased and brought to the class. 
By the end of the week this dress is 
finished and every girl, wearing her new 
dress, is in the picture that is taken of the 
sewing class. 

The afternoons are filled with helpful 
happiness. One afternoon this whole 
group of young women are taken to the 


county training school for teachers, where 
a program is usually given for their profit 
and pleasure. Another afternoon they 
are taken to some of the better stores of 
the city and given a lesson in buying dry 
goods. Another afternoon they are given 
a demonstration of some line in home 
economics. Sometimes the county nurse 
comes in and gives them a demonstration 
on home care of the sick, or first aid 
methods, or some other subject which will 
be of real value to these girls in their 
homes. A lesson on table setting and meal 
serving is always given some time during 
the week. 

One evening while the County Seat 
Short Course is in progress, the mer- 
chants of the city give to these girls from 
the country a dinner at the best hotel in 
town. Flowers are furnished and a beauti- 
ful meal is served. It is desirable that the 
girls understand the real interest taken 
in this County Seat Short Course by the 
people of the county seat. It also serves 
to unify the town and the small villages 
from which many of these girls have come 

If there is a very good entertainment 
in town, the girls are usually taken to 
this on one evening in the week. Friday 
night everybody goes home, happy in the 
possession of a new dress which has been 
made entirely by her own fingers, and 
with memories of many good things to eat 
that have been made in the cooking class 

Results of the Short Course 

The dress and the ‘‘eats,’”’ however, do 
not measure the most important results 

Every year we find that a number of 
these girls who have supposed themselves 
entirely beyond school age, because the 
country school only demands that they 
be in school until fourteen, wake up to 
the fact that persons who have had more 
years of training are able to do better 
work than persons who have had only 
what the country school gives. They find 
that there is great satisfaction and happi- 
ness in having more school training. They 
find, also, that there is a much broader 
outlook on life than they have ever known 
before and one result of these short 
courses has been that every year quite a 
number of these girls who had supposed 
themselves ‘‘too old to go to school’ re- 
turn to some kind of training. Some go to 
the nearest high school, some to the teach- 
ers’ training school. Occasionally one 
who has been thru a high school goes to 
the state normal or the university.. Thus 
these County Seat Short Courses are 
more than paying for themselves by giv- 
ing to many girls of the county a desire 
to have better training so that they may 
have more happiness and be of greater 
service to the world. 

The superintendent of public schools 
and the superintendent of the city 
schools in this county seat are most en- 
thusiastic over their belief in and praise 
for the County Seat Short Course. Many 
of the girls see the beautiful buildings 
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that are in use in the county seat end con- 
trast them with the little schoolhouses 
they attended. There develops a real de- 
sire to have more of the good things of 


life at home and to fit themselves for | 


greater usefulness. 

This activity, one of many which the 
home demonstration agent carries on, has 
been very popular in Marathon county 
and the girls who have once been in the 
short course are happy to come back oc- 
casionally and visit the classes. It is the 
same spirit that moves the alumnus of a 
great university to return to see his home- 
coming game, fostering a spirit of loyalty 
that is quite as valuable in a county as in 
a college. 


MOONLIGHT FOR THE STAGE 


The amateur dramatist in the consoli- 
dated school or small town is usually 
handicapped by lack of materials when 
he wishes to light his stage. Lighting 
equipment is expensive, and the small 
community often cannot afford to pur- 
chase needed apparatus. Frequently, 
however, the amateur can construct for 
himself a piece of equipment which will be 
satisfactory. 

To produce moonlight for the stage a 
blue light is necessary. The play may 
require that the moonlight shine thru 
a window or an open door. To do this one 
must have behind the scenes a flood light 
that gives a strong, spreading light. Flood 
lights may be purchased from stage light- 
ing companies if it can be managed, but 
the amateur is fully capable of making his 
own. 

A serviceable flood light can be made 
out of a tin box. A metal box similar to 
the ones in which soda crackers are 
shipped is all right. The cover should be 
discarded and in its place a light blue 
gealtine stretched’ Gelatines of any color 









































In this “transparent” diagram of a home- 
made flood light, “a” is a sheet of light blue 
gelatine stretched over the open end of the 
metal box; “b,” the metal box; “c,”” a lamp 
of 100 watts or more; “d,” the lamp socket 
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can be purchased from a stage lighting | 


company for about 25 cents a sheet. They | 


are thin, transparent sheets of material 
thru which the light is passed to give it 
the desired color. 
light socket should be fastened to accom- 
modate a lamp of 100 watts or more. It is 
essential to make half a dozen holes in the 
top and bottom of the box for ventilation. 
The light may be placed on a pedestal or 
attached to a camera tripod. It can then 
be moved about the stage and placed in 
various positions to give the desired 
effect.—C, I. Shortle: 


APPLE DAINTY 

Remove cores from as many tart apples 
as are needed. Fill centers with mince- 
meat, add water and sugar and bake until 
the apples are tender. Serve hot with 
whipped cream, or wigh a tablespoonful of 
meringue sprinkled with finely chopped 
nutmeats.—Mrs. A. McD, 


In the metal box a | 
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Grim Pyorrhea 
gets 4 out of 5 


All around you are people doomed, through 
carelessness, to contract Pyorrhea. Four per- 
sons out of five past forty(and many younger) 
are its victims. 

Carelessness—neglect of teeth and gums— 
is the cause. And the results, too often, are 
loss of teeth, neuritis, rheumatism, or other 
serious diseases. 

And yet, if you start in time, it is so easy to prevent. 
See your dentist twice a year. And start using Forhan's 
for the Gums. 

Used regularly and in time, Forhan’s prevents Pyorrhea 
or checks it. It firms the gums and keeps them healthy. 
It ce teeth and keeps them white. 

sk your dentist about Forhan’s, the formula of R. J. 
Forhan, D. D. S. It contains Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid, 
used by dentists in the treatment of Pyorrhea. 

Safeguard youth and health! Start the morning-and- 
night Forhan habit, today. Teach your children to use it 
as health-insurance. At all druggists’, 35¢ and 6oc. 
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We make this promise 


Everybody wants a sweet, fresh breath. If you try this 
new, sparkling Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant once, 

ou’ ll never go back to ordinary mouthwashes that only 
hide bad breath with their tell-tale odors. Forhan’s 
Antiseptic Refreshant is a success. Try it. 
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| Your choice of the World’s best 










Write for free book describing Farm Trucks, Wagons 
and Trailers. Also any size steel or wood whee! to fit 
any farm truck, wagon or trailer. Farm Tractors— 
Crawler Attachment for Ford or International Tractors, 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., SO ELM ST., QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
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*2 °" and its yours Trial 
Just send your name and address and we will mail you our 
complete © CATALOG prepaid, fully 


of each beautiful machine in 

every detail of our direct-to-you small- 

tremendous saving E 
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Handsome Carrying Case Outfit 
SST HR Wetter te Reveal 
Mead Co., Wholesale Tailors, Dept.8-855, Chicago 
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international Typewriter 


466-188 W. Lake Street. 2 
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“My Best Help From 
Successful Farming”’ 


Prize Winning Letters in the October Contest 


HE Best Help I Have Received From 

Successful Farming—you are mis- 

taken in the idea you suggest, that it is 
those folks who have been readers of Suc- 
cessful Farming for a long time who have 
received all the helps. I have been a 
reader for only a few months but it is 
difficult to say which of the numerous 
helps I have received is the best. 

“T laughed at the idea of a farm paper 
being of any value and costing so little. 
But I subscribed for it because your rep- 
resentative went to so very much trouble 
and braved two scrappy airedales just to 
try to sell his product. I started looking 
over the first issue I received just to criti- 
cize. But | was amazed at the contents 
of that number. Every phase of farm work 
was touched upon. And such common 
sense! I take other farm magazines and 
it has always seemed to me that farm 
papers are such a disappointment. They 
are full of theory and inspiration but en- 
tirelv lacking in ‘practice.’ But Success- 
ful Farming is full of practical ideas, 
sensible suggestions, useful details, plans 
that really work, advertisements of 
needed articles and timely information. 
(You do not publish in your November 
number hints on July gardening.) 

“My back copies are fairly riddled, I 
have clipped so many helpful articles. I 





Eloise Langley, a husky 17-months-old 
Missouri product, is a credit to her state 
and nation—and parents, too, we may add! 


have received help from every department 
from the editorials to the party games for 
children. I wonder which help actually 
is the ‘best’—the saving of a new field of 
alfalfa, the formula for chicken feed which 
has materially inereased the egg produc- 
tion, the plan for a feeder which Le saved 
feed and labor, the article on pictures in 
the home which furnished help for a Club 
paper and has given my home a new 
appeal, the notice of a recent publication 
on ship modeling which saved at least 
fifteen dollars on Christmas presents and 
may mean many more dollars income, the 
simple little method of making a lawn 
roller that I have wanted for years, the 
advertisements—but why try to go on? 
An enumeration of the real helps I have 
received would almost be an index to the 
copies I have used. 


“The magazine is an actual help in 
every department. But I believe that the 
‘best’ help to me has been the fact that 
it has restored my faith in the good, old- 
fashioned idea of honest help for honest 
pay. You do not ask us to pay for a farm 
paper that does not deliver the goods! 
And you do not ask more than your help 
is worth. e(Honestly your paper is oath 
more.)”’ 

Thus wrote Crystal 8S. Cooper, of Henry 
county, Indiana, in response to our ques- 
tion, ‘‘What is the very best help you have 
received from Successful Farming?’ And 
didn’t she sum up pretty well your own 
idea of the magazine? We hope so, and 
we think you will like equally well the 
next letter, written by Mrs. Fred Cole, 
of Wood county, Wisconsin. 

“IT have been a reader of Successful 
Farming for a good many years and | 
have always enjoyed the paper and looked 
forward to its arrival with happy antici- 
pation. However, I had never asked my- 
self the question, ‘What is the best help 
I have received from Successful Farming?’ 
until I read your contest announcement 
in the November number. Since then, I 
have been thinking much about it and 
have decided to write you my conclusion. 

“I suppose the best help I have had 
from Successful Farming, in a financial 
way, was a timely article on the care of 
poultry houses in summer, which I read 
the first summer I was in the poultry 
business, when my flock were about half 

rown. They were acting sickly and their 
eads were white. My chicks had been 
hatched in an incubator, the coop was 
new, and I was inexperienced, so I never 
thought of vermin. After reading the 
article I examined the coop and found to 
my surprise that the roosts were covered 
with vermin. Had it not been for that 
timely article, I might have lost my entire 
flock. As it was, I lost only a few. 

“T proceeded at once to clean and dis- 
infect the coop thoroly, following care- 
fully the instructions in the article while 
in my heart I was thanking the man who 
wrote it, and Successful Farming for 
bringing it to me. It no doubt meant a 
saving to me of $150. 
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Mrs. Fae Prouse, of Kansas, and one of hei 
money-making pets 


recipes, and the timely suggestions at 
canning season. And the wonderful arti- 
cles on the home such as, ‘Do You Always 
Say No?’ in the November issue. These 
have helped me to be a better woman in 
the threefold sense, wife, mother, and 
neighbor. So I guess after all that has 
been worth more to me than the flock of 
chickens. What think you?” 

Mrs. Louise W. East, of Weber county, 
Utah, mentions a help which we hope 
many young mothers have adopted: 


At marriage I was very . ambitious, 
determined to succeed socially, finan- 
cially, and as a home-maker. “To help pay 
for the farm we had bought, I taught 
school two years, did my owmhouse-work 
and worked in the fields in summer. 
“But the strain of hard work and long 
hours sapped my vitality; when my third 
baby was born I suffered a nervous break- 
down. I cannot describe my feelings as 
I dragged myself thru each day’s work. 
We were financially unable to hire much 
help. I became irritable with husband 
i children. I began to look old and 
untidy, and had no time for social recrea- 
tion because my work was never done 
The doctor said, ‘More rest,’ but when | 
lay down I became almost feverish to get 
at my undone work. At night I could not 
sleep. 
“One day I read an article in the Suc- 











Mrs. Arthur Fasse, of Wisconsin, sends this picture of her young hopeful, with some of 
the shrubbery that her extra money goes to buy 


“There are, however, other ways of 
getting help besides in dollars and cents, 
and the thing I have most enjoyed in 
Successful Farming is the Household 
Department. The little notes of good 
cheer from the readers. The splendid 





cessful Farming magazine, written by a 
mother who said that no matter how busy 
she was she managed to slip away for at 
least twenty minutes to some secluded 
sunshiny spot, or‘to a dark room and there 
she lay down oblivious (Cont. on p. 146 
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WALL PAPER & PAINTS 
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The coupon below brings you 
absolutely free this Greater 
National Catalogue. 
“Greater’’—because filled 
with more opportunities for 
saving. Because this big Cata- 
logue now fills practically every 
need of your home. Its wide 
variety of bargains has been 
vastly increased to make it not 
only America’s outstanding and 
authoritative Style Book, but 
a home book—a family book— 
a Catalogue of the largest pos- 
sible saving on almost every- 
thing you need to buy for per- 
sonal, family or home use. 


For 38 years the National 
has given the biggest dol- 
lar’s worth for every dollar 
The National offers you a real 
pleasure in the things you buy 
—the joy of a better style in 


The NATIO NAL 


CiLoAk € Suit Co. 


NATIONAL CARALEY COMPANY, Inc. 





277 West 24th Street 
New York City 





\ Send forYour FREE co 


“The Book of Greatest Saving 
for You and Your Home 
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your dress or coat or hat or 
shoes—the delight of a newer 
design in your chair or your 
china, a more charming pattern 
in a rug or curtain. 

Our Cross Country Tires are 
expertly, scientifically made 
under our own supervision, of 
finest materials—new live rub- 
ber, the best fabric—built to 
give the largest possible mile- 
age and sold at a price much 
less than standard tires of equal 
quality. Our Furniture offers 
unmatched values in new ar- 
tistic designs and finest work- 
manship. 

Everything purchased at The 
National must give you both a 
saving and complete satisfac- 
tion. For 38 years The Na- 
tional has said to every cus- 
tomer: “Your money back if 
you are not satisfied.” 











Mail this 
Coupon'Today 





TO NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT COMPANY 


277 West 24th Street 637 Hardesty Ave. 
New York City Kansas City, Mo. 


(If you live east of the Mississippi River mail this 
coupon to our New York house—if you live west of 
the Mississippi River mail to our Kansas City house.) 












Kindly send me the free copy of the Spring and 
Summer “ National’”” Money-Saving Catalogue. 











Name.... 








Address 





637 Hardesty Avenue 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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National Arts Wall Paper i is outstanding in beauty 
of design and artistic patterns. If interested in 
Wall Paper, please make a check here. ... .. -. 
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The Fascinating Touch 
of Individuality 


Every woman enjoys wearing 
clothes that are becoming. 


With modern patterns and boil- 
fast embroidery floss it is easy 
for you to give your clothes an 
individual touch that expresses 
your own personality. Embroid- 
ery done with J. & P. Coats Boil- 
fast Six-Strand Floss on even the 
most delicate frocks and linens 
will not be affected by repeated 
laundering. 


COMPLETE BEGINNERS 
EMBROIDERY OUTFIT 


In order that anyone may 
quickly learn simple embroidery 
and crochet stitches we have pre- 
pared a complete Beginner’s 
Embroidery Outfit including a 
card of 36 popular colors, a book 
full of designs, a sheet of 24 hot 
iron patterns and a9 yard skein 
of J. & P. Coats Boilfast Six- 
Strand Floss. If you will send 
10 cents and your name and 
address to The Spool Cotton 
Co., Dept. 778, 881 Broadway, 
New York, we will immediately 
send you a Complete Beginner’s 
Embroidery Outfit. 

(This attractive dress was made from 

McCall Printed Pattern No. 4754 and 


embroidery from McCall Transfer 
Pattern No. 1539.) 


Always ask for 


J.eP COAT 


SIX- STRAND} 
FLOSS 


BOILFAST 


COLORS 




















A PORTABLE SEWING ROOM 


WITH four in the family, and only five 
small roomsin the house, my sewing is 
done at the dining room table. To pack 
away at every meal time the mound of 
sewing always on hand wasted so much 
time, and the sewing took up so much 
room in already overcrowded bureau 
drawers, yet to leave it stacked in the 
dining room was of course undesirable. 
Some sort of definite and easily accessible 
quarters simply had to be evolved. 

A combination of cedar chest and my 
baby’s outgrown traveling basket solved 
the problem. The cedar chest I put in 
the corner of the dining room. The port- 
able electric sewing machine I placed on 
top of one end of the chest. The big 
willow basket covered the rest. 

It is surprising how much sewing one 
of these baskets will hold. And the two 
stout handles make it a simple matter 
when the dining room is properly cleared 
for Sunday or for “company” to move the 
partly finished work from the chest to the 
floor of the clothes cupboard in less time 
than it takes to write of it. 

A trunk could be utilized in place of the 
cedar chest if desired. I pass the sugges- 
tion along for what it may be worth to 
other busy mothers who do the sewing 
for their families, and who, like me, have 
no real sewing room.—Helen Babcock. 


THE GAME WE LOVED BEST OF ALL 


If you can think back to your child- 
hood and remember the games and plays 
that you liked best, you will have the 
most reliable index of what your own 
children will enjoy. Childhood has a way 
of remaining unchanged, as witness its 
perennial delight in the basement toy 
shops. Tho the toys may grow old, the 
children will always be new. 

My favorite game, and one which 
lived again with younger brothers and 
sisters, was called ‘Paper Families.” 
Its requirement in the way of equipment 
and space was small, but upon what far 
travels it led the youthful imagination, 
and what strange personalities it pro- 
duced! 

It was really only a variation of the 
well-loved Scrap Book, and the scrapbook 
is the house for the Paper Family. A 
thin magazine will do for this, or if you 
want to be rich and aristocratic, sheets 
of brown craft paper (or smooth wrapping 
paper) folded book fashion, are fine. 

To proceed with the delectable task 
of furnishing the house, you divide each 
page of the book with a pencil.. The upper 
part is the walls and ceiling of the house; 
the lower part is the floor where all the 
furniture sits. The walls of the house 
may be papered by pasting wall paper 
over the upper part of the page, and the 
floors likewise may be covered. (Of 
course, that rich, brown craft paper will 
give a fine hardwood finish to floors which 
will require no mere carpets.) For the 
floors, one may use small rugs; there are 
any number of lovely, bright colored 
rugs found in old catalogs and in adver- 
tisements in discarded magazines. 

Wall paper above, pictured rugs be- 
low, make a background for the furnish- 
ing ‘of the house. I always had the front 
pages of the scrapbook to represent the 
front halls and parlor, and so on to the 
last page which is the kitchen. 

Unlimited room belongs to these lucky 
“Paper Families.” They can have a sepa- 
rate parlor for every daughter in the 
house if the creator of their destinies so 
decides. And what a gorgeous array of 
bedrooms! Pink ones, yellow ones, blue 
ones! 

Then, there is the family itself. Per- 
sonally, I was always. in favor of large 
families. There were so many good- 
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looking young girls and men and children 
in the catalogs. And such darling babies! 
In my paper family town, twins were 
much more of a rule than an exception. 

There were always romances transpiring 
between the handsome tailored son of one 
of my families, and the frilly, smiling 
daughter of another. 

Of course, there were stores, too. Toy 
stores full of cunning things to be cut 
out for the children of the Wallpaper 
Houses. And grocery stores. J] * ad 
pasted just the corners of my cabinet, so 
that the meat and canned things that the 
housewife purchased could be_ stored 
away in the little pockets. And the same 
way with the books in the book case, and 
the clothes in the dresser. 

Hardly a one of my Paper Families but 
that drove two or more bright, luxurious 
looking automobiles! Most of them had 
up-to-date garages at the back of the 
house. 

Rainy days especially, it was adorable 
to visit in Paper Family town where the 
floors were shining and clean; cold winter 
evenings, too, -when the Base Burner 
glowed redly in the parlor with a glow 
possible only with the best lithographing. 

Occasionally there were tragedies in 
this affluent village. For instance, the 
time when Rosamund Darlington lost 
her life by falling into a tiny puddle of 
paste which had spilled on the kitchen 
floor. The paste had dried when I dis- 
covered poor Rosamund. And what a 
wealth of cannas and roses the seed cata- 
logs yielded for her funeral. It was only 
rivaled by the sweet peas and lilies that 
decora the wedding of Marjorie Keith. 

Worse still was the fire perpetrated by 
a heartless cleaning woman who had come 
on a day when I was at school. At her 
hands, two entire homes, with all their 
furniture as well as their occ upants, 
perished in the flames of the kitchen 
stove. Only one pair of twins, who had 
been playing at a put-away house, es- 
caped the wretched fate 

Perhaps it is the Seethantive strength 
of the imagination which loves to build 
other personalities, or the instinctive de- 
sire to rule which longs to direct destinies. 
At any rate, it was something more than 
the mere mechanical delight in paper, 
scissors, and paste which made the charm 
of the game. 

I wandered into the charming little 
bypath of occupation accidentally, not 
knowing what made me think of it, and 
I have never seen anyone else who play ed 
it just as we did, until I told them about 
it. 

So I suggest that some cold or rainy 
Saturday when there is not enough sugar 
to make fudge, and when puzzles seem 
too much like work, that some mother or 
big sister bring out her pile of old maga- 
zines and catalogs, her scissors and paste, 
and embark her children upon the next 
boat to ‘“Wall-Paper Town.” For truly 
next to ‘“Mother Goose Village’’, it is the 
most enchanting town in the world.— 
Miriam M. Swain. 


MR. PETER PIG 
Portly Mr. Peter Pig 
Daily keeps on growing big, 
And the reason is quite plain: 
His breakfast food is wholesome grain. 
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THE MAN IN THE MOON 

This is an old tale that German children 
like. 

Once upon a time ever so long ago an 
old man said to his good wife, “I am going 
out into the forest to gather sticks to 
keep our hearth fire burning brightly.” 

“Oh, no, good husband,” said the wife, 
“vou must not go to gather sticks today 
because it is Sunday. We have plenty of 
sticks for a few days and Sunday is God’s 
day of rest.” 

‘What do I care which day it is?” 
laughed the old man. “If I want to gather | 
sticks I’ll gather sticks whether it is 
Sunday or Monday.” 

Nothing his good wife said could turn 
him from his determination to gather the 
sticks, which he really did not need, on 
the Lord’s Day. Wilfully he went out 
into the heart of the great forest. 

As he gathered his sticks and tied them 
into a big bundle he noticed that the woods 
folk all acted strangely. The pretty birds, 
which used to sing sweet songs to make 


s ca 
him forget how his back ached, seemed 
to be scolding him today. The squirrels easl1er an ma In a 
and rabbits that used to play hide. and 
batch of candy! 


seek with him all scampered away and 
Make pure, home-made hard 





refused to have anything to do with him. 
Even the big bear, with whom he had 
been on friendly terms for years, growled 
his ugliest growl and turned up his nose 
at the old man. 

By and by, when he had gathered a 
big pile of sticks and tied them securely 
in a bundle which he swung across his 


os 
back, the old man turned wearily and | se , soap this easy way- 
: avorite 
sadly homeward. He was glad to get out | grand 
of the forest which had not been friendly | of the NO BOILING 
today as on his other visits. Just as he | world’s 
was about to leave it, however, a sad- | best soap You know there’s nothing like pure, home-made soap 
faced stranger met him. makers for washing clothes. They seem to always get cleaner 


‘““My dear old friend,” said the stranger, 
“surely you must know that this is Sun- 
day upon the earth. Why, then, do you 


and whiter and with so much less rubbing. And of 
course home-made soap is easy on your hands. That’s 
because the soap you make yourself is free from in- 








gather the sticks?” ; | Wour grocer has Lewis’ Lye now jurious chemicals and fillers, and because all the bene- 
“Because I pick sticks any day I oe ee ee a eee } a ficial natural glycerine is left in. 
a Sees Fe Se ee Ba gure you get Lewis’. 15 separate And then consider what you save. You can make 
es . 4 : wondertel, shangth and pusity, wonderful hard soap with Lewis’ Lye and it will only 
. ° ’ 
oy e and your certain success in mak- cost you about one cent per bar! That’s rea/ economy. 
You should have a care to please | jpg soap. 


It’s so easy with Lewis’ Lye, too. Just send for the 
interesting and valuable recipe book, shown at the 
left. It will tell you exactly how to make fine hard- 
soap without boiling; how you can quickly make 
floating soap and soap chips. There are 36 prize 
soap recipes in this book. 


others, especially God, more than your- 
self,’ answered the stranger. ‘I am sorry 
for you but, if you are determined to 
gather sticks every day, I shall see to it 
that you get your wish. You shall be sent 
to the moon and there you shall gather 
sticks forever and ever and ever, without | 
ever resting even on Sundays.” 





In addition, our free book will open your eyes to the 
amazing number of ways by which Lewis’ Lye will 





__As the stranger spoke the old man felt This Book make your housework easier, how it will safeguard 
himself being carried up in the air, sticks | Tells How the health of your family and increase farm profits. 
and all. Before he realized what had | ia Aentne ; . wien 

happened he landed on the moon. | —to make hard soap without When you buy Lye, be sure its Lewis’ Lye. Then 


boiling. 


rer npc al ~~ 
By and by as it grew dark and her hus- | —to make hard water soft. you'll be certain of perfect results every time. Lewis 


: hogs and poultry in a healthy 
not see a trace of him. Then, suddenly condition. ‘ 

she happened to look strai t | =—to use Lewis’ Lye for cleaning 
m on yg gp te ge Oe oS eee THE PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO. 
ati : fae . h : — 7 These valuable suggestions and Dept. 69, 30 No. La Salle Street 

; nining surtace, 8 sol saw her husband many others are yours for the ask- CHICAGO, ILL 

with his bundle of sticks upon his back. | ing if you will just send in the , ° 


band did not return from the forest the | —to keep outside toilets odorless, Lye is always exactly the same strength. It -* the 

. . : comet clean and sanitary. only lye that is given 15 separate tests in the making. 

es ne wenmen Seonme: werrled--and | to use Lewis’ Lye for clearing emuvee-ives years of mtn gue experience are 
looked anxiously down the road. Altho | clogged or frozen drains, for re- nt ; ; 4 i 

the moon was shining so brightly that it | ya, ors behind it. It is guaranteed pure and is packed in 

f ] <%. ee Local ; aw ae - wall 

was almost like day out of doors she could | eget gue ng See Boe mn | improved friction-top cans, which are more conven 


ient and which keep the lye in perfect condition. 





And. if v a : n below. Fill it out n . 
A id, if you look carefully, when the moon comes Bang ow Send This NOW! 
full, you, too, can see him carrying his ee ee i ee 
uirden even to this day.—Alice Crowell > 
loffman. y You cant be sure of The Pennsvivania Salt Mfg. Co. 
success unless you get er oe 


Often the cork in some bottle is hard to Please send me a Free copy of your book 


remove. Next time such a cork is inserted, | > | “The Truth about a Lye" containing the 
lat ‘ . . } secrets of soap making. 

let two pieces of strong twine pass across 

the small end of the cork, their ends com- Name... 


ing up outside the bottle two or three 
inches. Next time the cork may be re- 
moved instantly simply by grasping the State... nn nnneecennnenssneceneeneeseneesneesneceneentmecane 


ends of the twine and pulling on them. | es ae, ta in PEO T 3 a 





Address , exteingnamnit . 
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W from Your Old 
Rugs, Carpets, Clothing 


Reversible, Velvety Rugs in the 
Latest Colors at Saving of 72 


Any Color, Your choice of 23 fashion- 
1 Y ablecolors,including Taupe, 


Mole, Blue, Walnut, Grey Green, Beaver 
Brown, Mulberry, Mahogany, Rose, Dark 
,. Taupe, Wisteria, regardless of colors in 
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Sent FREE! 
Big Color Catalog 


Home Beautifying—Inexpensively, 


and Samples. Write! 


NOW... by a remarkable Patented 
Process—you can get luxurious new rugs 
at half price by sending in your old car- 
pets, rugs and clothing! Old materials are 
reclaimed like new by a process of shred- 
ding,washing, sterilizing, bleaching, pick- 
ering, carding, and combing—then dyed 
any color you choose, and woven on power 
looms into brand new OLSON RUGS 
that rival high grade domestic rugs in 
quality and texture. 


No Matter Where You Live 

It’s so easy to order, mo matter where 
you live. And really, it’s fascinating to 
send away a bundle of old material and, 
in a week, receive new rugs that will win 
the admiration of your friends. 

WE PAY Express, Freight, or Parcel 
Post, all states, as explained in Catalog. 

SENT ON TRIAL=Olson Rugs are 
sent on full trial. Examine them—com- 


The Latest Improved 


OLSON 
RUGS 


. . the finest rugs we ever made 


4, your oid materials. 


Re ible, Every OLSON 
\ 2 versible RUG is woven re- 


\ versible, with the same smooth, 
firm, deep nap on both sides. 
Twice the wear. Softer underfoot. 


3 Seamless, Woven in one 


——.. —. piece without 
seams. Your own experience 
tells you that rugs wear out 
first along the seams. 


4 Ina Week. Olson 

a aase 
will be made to your or- 
der in any size orshape, 
in one week. Special 
sizes, runners, stair 
carpeting, etc. 









pare with rugs costing twice as 
much —get the opinion of your friends. 
If you do not agree that Olson Rugs are 
the biggest rug value you have ever seen, 
simply return them to us at our expense 
and we will pay you for your old materi- 
als, and the trial won’t cost you a penny. 


Over a million families are enjoying 
these latest improved Olson Rugs—the 
biggest values ever offered in our 53 
years of rug manufacturing. 


Write for our unusual, new book, 
on Home Beautifying — Inexpensively, 
which shows all the fashionable new 
shades and patterns in actual colors in 
roomsarranged byexperts. Write promptly 
and we will include, free, our helpful new 
Color Guides for home decorating. 

Branches: New York -:- St. Louis 
OLSON RUG COMPANY 
Writeto H-69 ,Laflin St., CHICAGO 


=» MAIL THIS COUPON!s 


& 
a OLSON RUG CO., Dept. H-63 ¥ 
28-42 Laflin Street, Chicago, Illinois % 
Gentlemen: Please mail to me, FREE, your @ 
& big new Catalog, Color Guide, Samples of yarn : 
8 prepared by the Olson Process, your Trial Offer 
and New Low Prices. 
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Mrs. Hugh R. Wildman, of Indiana, sent 

us this picture of her daughter. The lovel 

girlish graduation dress is one that M 

Wildman made, after taking a corresponden« 
course in sewing 
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Continued from page 142 


to work, compelling her mind to relax, or 
dwell upon mirth or contentment. 

“T tried the suggestion. The result was 
miraculous! I found that when body and 
mind were relaxed rest and sleep both 
came easily, and I got up refreshed, able 
to do twice the amount of work. Today 
I am a new woman, happy in my work 
my family and my friends! No longer a 
machine grinding away from daylight to 
dark, but a mother who has learned to 
cut out non-essentials, relaxing when 
fatigued, eating the right kinds of food 
and living close to Nature.” 

A letter like that makes us doubly 
enthusiastic and anxious to see that every 
“help” printed is truly helpful. 

Mrs. Roy E. Porter, of Logan county 
Oklahoma, writes: 

“T am interested in all the departments 
of Successful Farming, but consider that 
I have received the most help from the 
300-word Letter Contests. Not that | 
have ever won a prize, for I have sub- 
mitted only one letter, and someone else 
had written a better one. 

“I am alone much of the time, and much 
of my work is routine and requires little 
thought. Each letter contest directs my) 
mind along new lines—all pertaining to 
home and family life—vacations, house 
furnishings, snap shots, etc., and I think 
them over and make the personal applica- 
tion. Then comes the reading of the win- 
ning letters, with their cheerful, practical 
suggestions which give me a new slant 
on my problems : 

“The fact that a magazine is interested 
in the problems that confront me, and 
considers the experience of farm. women 
like myself worth something, adds to my 
self-respect. An inferiority complex is 
fatal to achievement. A little feeling of 
importance, far from being out of place, 
gives me a quickened interest in my work 
and helps me to perform more cheerfully 
the homely tasks that are mine. 

“With my mind active and interested 
along these lines, I have no time for self- 
pity. I can think of no greater help than 
this outside interest, which fits in so nicely 
with my responsibilities and keeps me in 
touch with the mothers and housekeepers 
of Successful Farming.” 

Mercy, how could a woman who writes 
a letter like that one ever suffer from an 
inferiority complex! 

Next, Velma V. Beebe, of Larimer 
county, Colorado: 

“What, in Successful Farming, has 
helped me most? 

“Perhaps I shall not be saying that 
which is desired. Perhaps something less 











general would be more acceptable; but I 
am moved to say that the most helpful 
thing to me about Successful Farming is 
jts simplicity. 

“Tf I wish to entertain, both menu and 
form of entertainment are such as can be 
earried out in almost any farm or village 
home. So many of our magazines today 
seem to be written for the so-called 
‘society class’ that these matters in their 
pages are not practical unless one has 
a spacious house and grounds and serv- 
ants to assist. 

“The farm, garden, stock and poultry 
helps are not so lengthy nor so intricate 
that my wearied men folk pass them by 
as too much for them to comprehend. 
They touch the very spots in life where 
we need help. 

“The fiction, too, is of the sort which we 
need. Tales that lead us just far enough 
afield, but not enough to make our own 
surroundings distasteful. Making us 
think, too; seeing where we might grow. 
That Thanksgiving story—wasn’t that 
fine? And didn’t it reach you where you 
live?” 

Miss Katie Morton, who lives in Steele 
county, North Dakota, says, among other 
interesting things: 

“Three hundred words—too few in praise 
of our editors who spend their days in 
making Successful Farming the best 
Home Farm Paper in the Middle West. 

“A farm home may be one where people 
reside while making money to sand wae 
they retire and move to town. A Home 
Farm is one where people really live and 
make improvements in farming and ways 
of living.”’ Isn’t her distinction a good 

? 

Stella Ellis, of Madison county, Arkan- 
sas, gives special credit to the article, 
“Games That All Can Play,” in the 
November issue. Ever so many others 
were delighted with the directions for 
dressing a duck, given in the same issue. 

Mrs. Carrie Benton, of Van Buren 
county, Michigan, gives thanks for the 
Home Department, as follows: 


LIKE the good man, who, in old age, 

reaps the rewards of a well-spent life, 
but is unable to ascribe his success to any 
one event or to the assistance of any par- 
ticular person, so I, who have received 
many benefits from the pages of the Home 
Department of Successful Farming, am 
unable to trace directly the sum total of 
results to any particular article or ad- 
vertisement. 

“Maybe from an illustration in an ad- 
vertisement I have been enabled to select 
the proper color for a rug for the living 
room. Another illustration has shown me 
the best grouping of furniture for a parlor. 
A clothing advertisement has suggested 
the most suitable apparel for son or hus- 
band. The usual fare has been enriched 
by a new dish prepared according to a 
novel recipe or it has pointed the way to 
an economy in buying or preparing food. 
\ hint on etiquette has helped me to ap- 
pear to better advantage in social gather- 
ings. Those blue days that sometimes 
come to all of us have been banished by 
some laughable story or joke. When the 
weather has been disagreeable and the 
children have been compelled to remain 
indoors the Home Department has sug- 
gested a new game or instructed them 
how to make a new toy, and at bedtime 
a children’s story has gently carried the 
little ones to dreamland. 

“| make a practice of reading, or at least 
glancing over, practically every article 
that appears each month in Successful 
Farming and I never fail to find a helpful 
idea or suggestion that applies to some 
phase of farm life. For the time spent in 
doing this, judging by past experiences, 
1 receive the highest pay of any labor on 
our farm.” 
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“The meat we cured with Old Hickory Smoked 
Salt is unequaled. It is very appetizing and hasa 
wonderful flavor. It saved much work because we 
did not have to use that troublesome smoke-house. 
We will always use this salt now and we will be 
glad to buy it right in our own town.” — Mrs, 
Louis Lessard, Grafton, North Dakota. 











Sprinkle a pinch of Old Hickory Smoked clothing, as with that troublesome smoke- 
Salt on a fresh pork chop before you cook house. 

it. Then you'll know why Mrs. Lessard’s 

home cured meat had such a wonderful Think of it — better meat, less work, no 
flavor and was so appetizing. More digest- smoke-house, no fire risk — and all for the 


ible too. And what a delicious smell! Fairly rice of a ten pound drum of Old Hickory 
makes your mouth water. That’s the genu- moked Salt. The saving in smoke-house 
ine hickory wood smoke. It’s on the salt — shrinkage alone more than pays for the 


put there by the Edwards process. When salt. Try it yourself. Then you too will al- 
the meat comes out of the pickle it is ways use it. 

smoked as well as cured. And the smoke 

goes all the way through the meat instead At your dealers in air-tight, trade-marked, 
of getting into your eyes and hair and ten pound drums. Sample and book free. 


THE SMOKED SALT COMPANY, INC., Cincinnati, Ohio 






TRADE MARK REG. US. PAT OFF AND CANADA 


SMOKED SALT 


EDWARDS PROCESS 


S4TENTS PENDING 


The Smoked Salt Co.,Inc., 4] 1-43] Culvert St., Cincinnati, Ohio 7 
Gree Gentlemen: Please send me free sample of Old Hickory Smoked Salt and 
‘F. booklet No. 431-F of suggestions for better methods of curing and cooking. 





My Dealer’s Name is................. 


Alabastines 


Instead of Kalsomine or Wallpaper "4 
Comes in 20 colors and white. Gives you any tint or shade desired . 
for any surface— plaster, wallboard, brick, cement. Non-fading, \ Dy, 
sanitary, economical. Doesn’t rub off; yet washes off quickly when | =" 
you wish to redecorate. . = 

Send 10c ate = er pitietic Howe be Brandon. S$ — 
beautiful Aiabastine interiors in colors, and gives many helps on decorating. 
Alabastine Company, 3801 Grandville Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan 






























Does Your Teacher Use Our 
Free Rural Schools Bulletin? 


Every month during the school year, we publish a helpful Bulletin which is furnished 
free of charge to teachers who ask for it. This Bulletin provides extremely valuable 


supplementary work for rural schools. The lessons teach health, agriculture, home 
economics and kindred subjects. 

You, of course, are vitally interested in the better education of your boys and girls. 
Rural Schools Bulletin will interest them not only in the business in which you're en- 
gaged, but will further arouse their interest in all of their school work. Fifty thou- 
sand teachers are using it each month and finding it of rea] benefit to them and to the 
pupils in their schoola, If your teacher isn't using it, write today for a copy so that 
you can tell her about it. There is no charge and no obligation. A post card will 


bring you a copy of the Bulletin and a letter explaining its use. 
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Rural Schools Department Des Moines, Iowa 
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F Make Calumet Muffins 
for 


Breakfast ‘Tomorrow 


In the morning—that’s when 


muffins taste the best—piping hot— 
direct from the oven. 


If you wish, as a matter of con- 

venience, stir up the batter in the 

evening, set it away in the ice box and it 

will be all ready to pour right into the jg} pee 

muffin pans in the morning. . nun 


CALUMET 3] | 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST (3 —— (ee pud 


BAKING POWDER = “al”, 4 


costs less per bakingthan many other kinds, [| SBAKING 5 CF Egg 
because you use less—one spoonful is equaltotwo |} vs j piel 
spoonfuls of many other brands. 


Follow this recipe. Be sure to use Calumet. 


CALUMET MUFFINS 


2 cups sifted flour ¥4 level teaspoonful salt 
2 levelteaspoonsCalu- legg i1cup sweet milk 
met Baking Powder 2 tablespoons melted 

\% tablespoon sugar shortening 
Sift together thoroughly flour, baking powder, salt 
and sugar. Add gradually egg, well beaten, milk and 
shortening. Beat well. Bake in hot greased muffin 
pans, 25 minutes in hot oven, 350-400F. This 
recipe will make muffins for a family of five. Double 
the ingredients for larger family. 


Calumet Baking Powder 
IS DOUBLE ACTING 


Contains two leavening units. 


One begins to work when the 
dough is mixed—the other waits for 4 = : 
the heat of the oven—then both ; Ci 
units work together. . , ca per 
‘ es ; hg t 


MAKES A - _—~ ha = 
BAKING _ ao 7 lem 
EASIER a ge r+, = tae { platt 


Sales 2!/2 Times Those of Any Other Brand 


















Eat Sea Foods for lodine 


Canned Fish Furnishes This Essential 
By NELL B. NICHOLS 


AVE you eaten your iodine today? Was salmon, codfish or 
H some other sea food included in your meals? These ques- 
tions are being asked in hundreds of homes and school- 
rooms. Disturbances of the thyroid gland, of which goiter is the 
most widely known, are becoming prevalent in all inland sections 
of the country. Inadequate amounts of iodine in the diet are 
responsible for most of these troubles. 

Practically all of the iodine on earth is in the oceans. The sea 
animals and plants which have been analyzed contain this valuable 
mineral element, while the drinking water and the foods pro- 
duced in the “goiter belt’? are lacking in this essential. This 
territory may be defined as the country extending north along 
the Appalachian mountains to Vermont, thence west thru the 
Great Lakes district to Montana and Washington, and turning 
south it finally includes all of the Rocky mountain states. 

Inhabitants of these regions need not bewail their deficiency 
of iodine. There are too many appetizing sea foods on the market. 
The canned varieties are faithful standbys. They may be kept on 
the cupboard shelves all the time. Few women.appreciate the 
numerous ways in which salmon, for example, may be prepared. 
Then there are oysters, codfish, shrimp, lobster and many other 
animals that are canned, at the seashore for use everywhere. 
Many fine fish are smoked. Some of them are salted. 

Sea-moss is not to be slighted. The farina made of this may be 
purchased in boxes. Combined with milk it makes delectable 
puddings which are fine served on slices of plain cake. The rough- 
dry moss may be made into jelly for use in thickening soups, 
gravies and other dishes. Here are some of my favorite recipes: 













Egg and salmon salad is easy to 
make and good to eat 


Piquant Salmon 


1 can of salmon 2 cupfuls of cold water 
1 onion 1 teaspoonful of salt 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter 14 teaspoonful of chili powder 


3 tablespoonfuls of catsup 7 tablespoonfuls of flour 
Cut onion in slices and brown slightly in the butter. Sift the 
flour with the chili powder and the salt; add to the onions, blend- 
ing thoroly. When the mixture is browned, add the cold water 
and stir constantly until ‘smooth. Heat thoroly and add the 
salmon. Serve piping hot on squares of buttered toast. 
Lemon, cut in eighths lengthwise, may be used to garnish the 


platter. 
Codfish Anew 
1 pound of salted codfish 
cupfuls of stewed tomatoes 
medium-sized onions 2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
whole cloves 4 tablespoonfuls of flour 
4 teaspoonful of celery salt — 
Cover the fish with boiling water and cook until 
tender. Drain and separate into small pieces. Place the 
tomatoes, the onions sliced fine and browned, the 
cloves and the celery salt in a stew pan and cook ten 
minutes. Then strain. Melt the butter, add the flour 
gradually, stirring constantly, and cook until the mix- (CC 


14 teaspoonful of salt 
44 teaspoonful of pepper 


toe 


bo 





served on buttered 


cooked vegetables, along with three-fourths cupful of sifted bread 
crumbs, the slightly beaten eggs, the salt and the pepper. . Mix 
thoroly and arrange in a greased baking dish. Sprinkle the re- 
maining one-fourth cupful of sifted crumbs on top. Bake for 
fifteen minutes in a hot oven. 


Breakfast Salmon 


1é teaspoonful of pepper 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour 
3 tablespoonfuls of fat 


1 cupful of cornmeal 

4 cupfuls of boiling water 

2 cupfuls of canned salmon 

24 teaspoonfuls of salt 

Add one teaspoonful of the salt to the boiling water and sift 
in the cornmeal, stirring constantly. Cook five minutes over a 
direct fire, and then in the double boiler, over hot water, for an 
hour. Add the remainder of the salt, the pepper and the salmon 
which has been flaked after the removal of the skin and bones. 
Cook a few minutes longer and pour into a well-greased loaf pan; 
chill overnight or for a few hours. Slice in one-half inch slices, 
roll in the flour and brown in the hot fat. 
Salmon Salad 


1 can of salmon Mayonnaise dressing 
1 head of lettuce Olives 
Remove salmon from the can and discard the skin and bones. 
On each salad plate make a nest of lettuce leaves and in it bury 
a portion of the salmon, broken into small pieces and covered 
with mayonnaise. Garnish with ripe or green olives. 
Fish Pie 
Blend two tablespoonfuls of butter with two tablespoonfuls of 
flour, and add to one and one-fourth cupfuls of scalded milk 


Piquant salmon is 


toast 




















ture bubbles. | Add the strained tomato gradually 
and cook until the sauce is of a smooth consistency. 
Season with salt and pepper. Add the codfish and serve hot 
on slices of buttered toast. 


Baked Oysters 
1 cupful of chopped cabbage 2 cupfuls of small oysters, drained 
2 cupful of chopped celery 2 eggs 
1 teaspoonful of onion 1 cupful of sifted bread crumbs 
3 tablespoonfuls of butter 34 teaspoonful of salt 
2 cupfuls of water 4% teaspoonful of pepper 
Melt the butter in the frying pan and add the chopped cab- 
nee, celery and onions. Cook gently, stirring occasionally, until 
the vegetables are coated with the butter. Then add the water, 
Cover the pan and continue cooking until the vegetables are 
tender. Drain the oysters and cut them rather fine. Add to the 





Cook until smooth and thick, adding salt and pepper to taste. 
Open a can of salmon, drain out the liquor and remove the 
bones and skin. Flake the fish with a fork and add to the milk 
mixture. Butter a baking dish and line with hot mashed 
potatoes. Pour in the salmon mixture, cover with a layer of 
potatoes ‘and brush with melted butter. Brown in a quick 
oven and serve immediately. 
Creamed Salmon 

Combix two cupfuls of white sauce with an equal amount 
of flaked aud drained canned salmon. The white sauce is 
made by thickening two cupfuls of milk with four tablespoonfuls 
of flour and seasoning with one teaspoonful of salt and 
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| Buy Only Genuine 
Coleman 
Mantles 


Coleman High Power Man- 
tles are made just the right 
shape, right size, right texture 
to give more light, clearer 
brilliance and to last longer. 
Most economical mantles you 
can use. Made especially for 
use on Coleman Quick “Lite 
Lamps and Lanterns, 


Demand the Genuine—Look for 
the name “Coleman” stamped on each 
mantle. Protected by U.S. Patent, 
Price only 10¢ each, Buy them by the 
box (1 dozen $1)—at your dealer’s, 


THE COLEMAN LAMP COMPANY 
Wichita, Kansas 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 

Canadian Factory: Toronto, Onzamo ) 
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AT FACTORY PRICES 





SAAT 1/3 tol/o 


New FREE book quotes Reduced 
Fac Prices. Introduces sen- 
sational 5-Year Guaranteed 

@ on Stoves, Ranges, Fur- 
naces. 200 styles and sizes. Beau- 
tiful porcelain enamel ranges and 














———* ~~ combina gas coe —, 
——— 7 heating stoves.Cash or easy 
e i terms, 24 hour shipments. 
: 80 ey free trial. 360 day test. 
-< |-Rh Se) Satisfaction guaranteed. 

M * 7) years in business, 600,000 cus- 
H he . ers. Write today for FREH 
comuaenmmmaaamita? ) Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mirs. 
P RANGES 21 Rochester Ave, 

$37.75 UP Kalamazoo, Mich. 


A Kalamazoo, 


heqisterea Direct to You” 








CORNS: 


For quick, safe relief from | A 
if 


painful corns or tender toes 
and pressure of tight shoes 
At drug 
and shoe stores 


Dr Scholls 
Zino-pads “isc 















Cuticura 
Toilet Trio 


Send for Samples 
To Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. K. Malden, Mass. 











three. tablespoonfuls of butter. Serve the 
creamed salmon on slices of hot buttered 
toast. Arrange on a platter and surround 
with buttered peas. 
Oyster Pudding 

24 oysters 14 teaspoonful of pa- 
4 cupful of cheese prika 
6 slices of bread 1% teaspoonfuls of 
2 tablespoonfuls of but- salt 


ter 3 eggs 
\{ teaspoonful of pep- 3 cupfuls of milk 
per 

Cut the bread in quarter-inch slices, 
spread with butter and cut into one-inch 
squares. Place half the bread in a buttered 
baking dish. Spread evenly over it half 
the oysters. Sprinkle with half the sea- 
soning and half the cheese cut fine; re- 
peat. Beat the eggs well, add the milk, and 
pour the mixture over the bread and 
oysters. Bake about one hour in a medium 
oven. 

Casserole of Smoked Fish 

Freshen one cupful of smoked salmon 
by cutting it in thin slices and soaking in 
cold water for one hour, changing at 
frequent intervals. Have ready for use 
two cupfuls of cooked or canned peas 
one cupful of cooked celery, one cupful of 
cooked onions, two hard cooked eggs, one 
and one-half cupfuls of dried bread 
crumbs and two cupfuls of thin white 
sauce (thickened milk) to which one- 
fourth teaspoonful each of salt, pepper 
and paprika have been added for season- 
ing. In a buttered baking dish place a thin 
layer of crumbs. On this place layers of 
salmon, peas, celery and onions, until all 
have been used. Cover the top with the 
remainder of the crumbs. Pour over the 
white sauce. Dot with butter, using 
about two tablespoonfuls, and bake until 
brown in a hot oven. 

Baked Salt Mackerel 

Put the fish in a large pan of water and 
let soak overnight if possible, changing the 
water during the evening. Always soak 
the fish flesh side down. If the fish is 
freshened during the day, change the 
water frequently. Drain off the water, dot 
generously with butter and brown well 
in a hot oven. This requires from twelve 
to fifteen minutes. Salt mackerel is 
especially fine if baked in cream. Simply 
pea | the fish with cream and baste 
frequently during the baking. 

Clam Omeiet 

Separate six eggs. Beat the whites 
until they are stiff, and the yolks to a light 
lemon color. Add six tablespoonfuls of 
water to the yolks and stir in one cupful 
of canned clams chopped, one teaspoonful 
of salt, one-fourth teaspoonful of pepper. 
Fold in the stiffly beaten whites, and cook 
in a buttered skillet like omelet. Serve 
immediately on a hot platter. 

Shrimp Omelet 

Separate six eggs. Beat the whites until 
stiff and the yolks to a light lemon color, 
Add to the yolks three tablespoonfuls of 
water, and one cupful of chopped canned 
shrimps. Mix with botig sg cupful of 
white sauce (thickened milk), one tea- 
spoonful of salt, and one-fourth teaspoon- 
ful of pepper. Fold in the stiffly beaten 
whites and cook like any omelet. ~ 
Baked Salmon 


2 cupfuls of canned sal- 1 teaspoonful of salt 
mon \ teaspoonful of 

1 cupful of bread crumbs pepper 

1 beaten egg 2 cupfuls of hot milk 


Mix all the ingredients together and 
pour into a buttered baking dish. Bake in 
a hot oven about thirty minutes. Serve 
piping hot. 

Egg and Salmon Salad 
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Deformities 
of the Back 


Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 


4An old lady, 72 years of 
age, who suffered for many 
years and was absolutely help- 
less, found relief. A man who 
was helpless, unable to rise 
from his chair, was riding 
horseback and playing tennis 
within a year. A little child, 
paralyzed, was playing about 
the house after wearing a 
Philo Burt Appliance three 
ll <8 weeks. We havesuccessfull 

treated more than 50,000cases the past 25 years, 


30 Days’ Trial Free 


We will prove its value in 
your own case. There is no 
reason why you should not 
accept our offer. The photo- 
graphs show how light, cool, 
elastic and easily adjusted the 
Philo Burt Appliance is— how 
different from the old tor- 
turous plaster, leather or 
steel jackets, 
Everysufferer withaweak- { 
ened ordeformed spineowes : 
it to himself to investigate 
thoroughly, ice within = 
reach of all, eg 
Send For Our Free Book. % 
If you will describe the case it will ¥ 
ald us in giving you definite infor- < 
mation at once. i 
PHILO BURT MFG.CO. 
288-2 Odd Feliows Temple 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 













2 cupfuls of canned sal- 3 pickles 

mon Salad dressing 
2 hard-cooked eggs 
_ JMix salmon, chopped pickles and salad 
dressing together and serve on lettuce 
leaves, garnished with slices of egg. 
Salmon With Rice 


1 cupful of salmon 2 eggs 
1 cupful of boiled rice. 1 teaspoonful ‘of salt 
2 tablespoonfuls of but- 344 teaspoonful of 











ter pepper 
1 cupful of milk ¥% teaspoonful of pa- 
prika 

































New!Invention 
Greatest laborsaver of the 
age. Makes ironing de- 
lightfully easy, cool and 
comfortable in every 
home. Actually cuts iron- 
ing time in half and ends 
hot stove drudgery for- 
ever. Use it anywhere, indoors or outdoors. Sav~ 
countless steps. Beats gas or electricity. Cheaper t@ 
operate. Costs only 1 cent for3 hours’ use. Noattach- 
ments. Notu no wires nor cords to bother with. 
Always ready. Gives quick, regulated heat. Abso- 
lutely dependable. Lasts a lifetime. Guaranteed. 


30 Days’ FREE Trial 


See for yourself without risk or obligation how 
you can save hours of ironing time—save work — steps — 


and cut cost in two with: this 
AGENTS! 


amazing new ironing inven- 
$1200 A Day 








tion. Try it 30 days and send 
back if not satisfied. Just write 
today for this FREE Trial and 

“*€ash-in’’ on'big demand. 

New plan. Simply accept 

orders. No experience or 


capital required. Moyer, 
Pa., made $164 In one 
week. Exclusive territory. 


Special Price Offertoquicklyin- 
troduce this Iron in your local- 
ity. Be the first to send your 
name and address. Write now 
before you miss this opportu- 
nity. Descriptive circular—‘'A 
New Way To Iron’’—FREE. 


THE AKRON LAMP Co. 








92 trom Street, Akron, O. 











For YouR HOME 


No matter where you live you 
can have the convenience of 
instant heat. Newinven- 
tion es and burnsits own 
-Nopiping,no wiring. Bet- 

er than coalor wood. Nodirt. 
Noashes. Nowicks. Noodor. 


0-DAY TRIAL 
Let us prove it to you FREE. 
Costs less ¢ 1%e an hour. 
anteed. Write at onceforspecial 
introductory price and free 
trial offer, o obligation. 







Send name and address today. 
Sunshine Safety Lamp Co. 
7001 Sunsbine Bidp, Kansas City,Me. 














Read the advertisements in this issue of 
Successful Farming for information about 
the many appliances for making farming 
easier, quicker, more pleasant and profitable. 
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Mix together the flaked salmon, milk, 
boiled rice and beaten egg yolk. Stir in 
the melted butter, salt, pepper and 
paprika. Fold in the stiffly beaten egg 
white, pour into a buttered casserole, and 
bake in a moderate oven thirty minutes. 

Sea-Moss Jelly 

Wash one cupful of dry sea-moss_ in 
several waters, picking it over carefully. 
Place in a pues ¥ boiler with three times 
as much water as moss and cook for three 
or four hours. Stir the contents several 
times during the first hour, then leave the 
boiler completely undisturbed and keep it 
hot for four or five hours, or even longer, 
so the jelly will settle. When it is cold, 
dip off the upper part, which is clear 
remelt it, strain and place in ste wilised 
jelly glasses. When cool cover with 
melted paraffine. Discard the bottom 
layer with the settlings. This jelly will 
keep for at least three months. Dissolve 
one teaspoonful of it in one cupful of boil- 
ing water and use to make pan gravies. A 
little of the jelly may be added to hot 
cocoa or chocolate to give a smooth, 
creamy consistency. It is fine for thicken- 
ing soups of all kinds. 


THREE DROP COOKIES 

The ease with which drop cookies are 
baked make them a favorite with the 
cook always, and the toothsomeness of 
these makes them prime favorites with the 
children. , Baking sheets are nicest for all 
cookie baking but especially for drop 
cookies. Always use a moderate oven. 

Molasses Drop Cookies 

3¢ cupful of butter 

19 cupful of brown sugar 

1 egg 

1 cupful of sorghum 

1 cupful of sour milk or buttermilk 

3% eupfuls of.flour 

1 teaspoonful each of salt, soda, cinnamon, 

nutmeg 

2 teaspoonfuls of ginger 

Melt the butter, add sugar and un- 
beaten egg, and beat well. Then add the 
other ingredients and beat well. Drop 
from a spoon onto a greased baking sheet, 
spacing two inches apart. Any mixture 
containing molasses burns easily and needs 
vareful baking. 

Oatmeal Drop Cookies 

16 cupful of butter 

1'4 cupfuls of sugar 

1 cupful of sweet milk 

3 cupfuls of flour 

2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

1'4 cupfuls of uncooked oatmeal 


1 cupful of raisins 

1 cupful of shredded cocoanut 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

14 teaspoonful of salt 

Cream butter and sugar, add milk and 
dry ingredients. Mix well. Add last oat- 
meal, raisins, and cocoanut and vanilla. 
Drop on a well greased baking sheet, 
leaving about an inch space between them 
for spreading in baking. 

Peanut Drop Cookies 

16 cupful of melted butter 

1 cupful of sugar 

3 eggs, yolks and whites 

1 cupful of sweet milk 

3 cupfuls of flour 

'6 teaspoonful of salt 

2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

1 cupful of slightly parched peanuts 

Place the butter in the mixing bowl, 
melt and add sugar. Cream well, add 
eggs and beat vigorously, add milk and 
dry ingredients, beat again, lastly add the 
slightly parched and broken peanuts. 
Drop in small spoonfuls on a greased 
baking sheet or large pan. Bake until a 
light brown. Any nuts may be used but 
peanuts are especially good.—Mrs. J. G. 








| DUST CAPS FOR LARD JARS 


Take new or discarded table oilcloth 

| and cut about four inches larger than the 

tops of the jars. Turn under once and 

Stitch on solsian machine. Run elastic 

in the casing and you will have a nice 

cover for your jar. They are easy to put 

on and are more protection than paper 

or other covers. These may be wiped off 

with a damp cloth and used more than 
once.—A, M. L 












Try this 
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‘“Kitchen-tested” flour 









all your baking 


More than half the cause of all baking 
failures is due to the way flour acts in 
the oven. Two batches of the same brand 
of flour may seem exactly the same by 
every scientific test. Yet in your baking 
they often give different results. 


Countless experiments have proved to us 
that there is only one positive way to tell 
how a flour will act for you. That is, to 
bake with it ourselves. 


Our famous Gold Medal “Kitchen-test” 
is the result. Before it can go to you, each 
batch of Gold Medal Flour must prove— 
by actual baking results—that it will act 
the same perfect way in your oven. This 
rigid test does away with half the cause 
of all baking failures. It assures you per- 
fect results. Read our guarantee. 


A kitchen just like yours 

Each morning—in a_ kitchen just like 
yours—Miss Betty Crocker and other 
experienced women bake with samples 
from every batch of Gold Medal Flour 
milled the day before. They bake breads, 
pies; cakes, pastries. They test for every 
ind of recipe. 

Last year we held back more than 5 million 
pounds of Gold Medal Flour. Chemie: ully 
it was perfect. But our “Kitchen-test” 

showed it varied slightly in the way it 
acted. It could not carry the Gold Medal 
label. 


For southern housewives! Gold Medal 
Flour (plain and self-rising) is milled in 
the South at our Louisville mill. Every 
batch is “Kitchen-tested” with Southern 
recipes before it goes to you. 


See for yourself what a difference 
“Kitchen-tested’’ flour makes in 


—at our risk 


Gold Medal Chocolate 
Cake—One of the delight- 
ful recipes constantly cre- 
ated in our kitchen. Read 
our special offer. 






Money-back guarantee 


If at any time Gold Medal Flour does not 
give you the most uniformly good resultsof 
any flour you have ever tried—you may re- 
turn the unused portion of your sack to your 
grocer. He will pay you back your full-pur- 
chase price. We will repay him. Somake this 
trial. Order a sack from your grocer today. 


Special Offer ‘Kitchen tested’’ Recipes 


As we test Gold Medal Flour in our 
kitchen, we also create and test delightful 
new recipes of every kind. We have 

printed these on cards and filed them 
in handy wooden boxes. We will be glad 
to send you one of the new Gold Medal 
Home Service Recipe Boxes, complete 
with recipes, for only $1.00 (less than this 
service actually costs us. 

Twice as many recipes as in original box. 
Just send coupon with check, money- 
order or plain dollar bill. 

If you prefer to see first what the recipes 
are like, we will be glad to send you 
selected samples free. Check and mail the 
coupon for whatever you desire. 


p—-—-—-——-----2 em 


MISS BETTY CROCKER (= ae 
| Gold Medal Flour oe | 
Home Service Dept. 
| Dept. 278, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, | 
CO) Enclosed find $1.00 for your box of “Kitchentested” Gold 
Medal Flour. recipes, (It is understood I may send for new | 





recipes FRE 
C] FREE: Send me FREE selected samples of “Kitchen-tested” 
recipes. 


Name. 





Sis a a ee 


—_ — ae State —— — 
oo —-— — - _— —_— 





GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


Washburn Crosby Company: General Offices, Mi lia. Mills at Mi: 


lie, Buffalo, Kansas City, Chicago, at Palle, Kalispell 
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Can vou Fix It? 


Repair any auto fault, learn how NOW. You can do it 
easily in this new = e way. 
These FIVE Big Books are up to the minute on auto- 
mobile engineering subjects; chock full of little known 
facts about engineering, operation and repairs. Electric 
wiring treated in complete detail—iliustrations and 
diagrams make everything clear and easily understood 
by anybody. The most interesting and most practical 
set of books ever written on modern automobile 
engineering 
Whether you want to fit yourself for garage owner, re- 
pair expert or merely wish to know more about your 
ear, you will realize the values of these splendidly 
bound volumes. This is the new 1927 Edition with 
70 new and up-to-date wiring diagrams. 


“NO MONEY” OFFER 


An amazing new plan of distribution brings these books 
to you for examination without one cent of payment 
to us. We don't ask a penny of you, but ship the books 
to you FREE. Look them over—read them as much 
as you want to; note the splendid photographs and 
drawings and then if you decide you want them, send 
us $2.00, and then only $3.00 a month until only $24.80 
is paid. That is all; nothing more to pay us. If you 
send NOW we will include 


Consulting Membership— FREE 


Yes, we seeaty. give you a certificate of membershi 
in the AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY whic 

entitles you to a pt ' 5 on any subject related 
to Automobile Engineering. Eighteen specialized ex- 
perts are at your disposal—ready at any time to help 
you. With this library and this membership you ought 
to be able soon to know all there is to be known about 
autos. Note:—In addition to all this, those who send 
now will be entitled to the services of our EMPLOY- 
MENT DEPARTMENT without charge. We are in 
daily contact with firms all over the country who need 
good men and are willing to pay big. This service costs 
younothing Don’t miss this special offer. Send now. 





American Technical Society, 

Automobile Division X-296, Chicago, Illinois 

You may send me your new complete Automobile Engi- 
neering library (1927 edition) 5 big volumes bound in 
flexo covers for ten days Free Examination. If satisfied, 
I will send you $2.00 then and $3.00 per month until 
the special low price of only $24.80 is paid, otherwise 
I will return them and owe you nothing. 


re BB... coccosccece 
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* Teacher 


LEARN AT HOME 


to play by note Piano, Organ, Violin, 
Cornet, Harp, ’Cello, Saxophone, 
Clarinet, Trombone, Flute and all 
other instruments—or to sing. Wonderful new 
method teaches in half the time. Simple as A B C. 
No “numbers” or trick music. Costs only a few 
cents a lesson. Almost half a million students. 
FREE BOOK Write today for free booklet and 

Demonstration Lesson explain- 
ing this method in detail. Tell what your favorite 
instrument is and write name and address plainly. 
Instruments supplied when needed, cash or credit. 


U.S. School of Music, 92 Brunswick Bldg.,N.Y.C, 





Users report Miraco Radios get 

st toCoast,Cana ante Roxie. loud and clear 

on speaker; outperform $100 © $200 sets. Some 
hear Europe. ee oaint Don'tbuy unless 
80 Days Trial proves it Most Selective. Cosreus 


‘asere teatime 
Free™ and BiG © ore, seer PECIAL OFFER 


MIDWEST RADIO CORPORATION Wiitefor 
Pioneer Builders of Sets 1 
Of 424 .£ Miraco Bidg., Cincinnati, 














You may depend on the advertisements ap- 
pearing in the columns of Successful Farming 
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“FREE, WHITE, AND TWENT Y-ONE”’ 


Continued from page 123 
I’ve been away from Clinesville so long 
it will be just like moving among strangers. 
And down at the church they want me to 
be president of the Ladies’ Aid. It’s my 
turn and I would like to do it.” 

With a dry smile at this most bewilder- 
ing facing about, Henry turned to his son. 
“Well, George, how about you?” 

George, busily eating, looked at him-and 
flushed faintly, ‘but before he could answer 
Lulubell remarked impishly, ‘‘He doesn’t 
want to go either. He doesn’t want to 
leave Jennie Greer. She told me this 
afternoon she was teasing him not to 
go.” 

Crimson with the agony of one whose 
innermost heart has been cruelly exposed, 
George glared balefully at his sister and 
half rose in his chair. 

“Will you stop? Stop right now! Don’t 
you dare say another word about me!’ 

Blandly unconscious, wholly wrapped in 
her own thoughts, Mrs. Gage poured the 
oil of her untroubled voice upon these 
troubled waters. 

‘Henry, I believe I’ll clean house next 
week. I’ll run right over after supper and 
see if Mrs. Smith can come and help m 

Henry looked around the room with the 
proud fondness of ownership. 

“All right, but don’t plan to paper any. 
If all goes well, next spring we'll put on a 
sun parlor and a sleeping porch, and paper 
and paint all over.” 

And with that he resumed his supper 
with a vigor that hid his elation over 
having thus cleverly anticipated any 
demand of his wife’s. Wasn’t life easy 
once you got on to it? 

He meditated the whole matter joy- 
fully as he went back to his store. It had 
been as easy as scat! Like the blue-eyed 
boy and Alicia he simply did what he knew 
to be right, and all his perplexities had 
adjusted themselves with an almost un- 
canny celerity. What a day it had been 
for them all! Aunt Het’s great principle 
had been a lever lifting them, each one, up 
onto fairer, happier ground. Turning into 
Elm street he saw the lilac looming hugely 
in the dim dusk, its dew-wet clusters fill- 
ing the evening air with their rich per- 
fume. He sniffed it gratefully, realizing 
dimly that it was, in some mysterious 
way, bound up in the day’s astonishing 
affairs. With a grin he thought how he 
ought to tell Aunt Martha she should 
give the doctor and Alicia a root from the 
splendid bush. They certainly ought to 
have it. 

“Free, white and twenty-one,” he 
chuckled, and with a jovial wink at the 
little new moon sailing tipsily thru the 
darkening sky he went on his happy way. 


CONTEST WINNERS 

“The Best Party Plan I Know” con- 
test brought many splendid letters de- 
scribing highly original and entertaining 
party -plans and stunts, all of them prov- 
ing that living onthe farm is no obstacle 
to having a good time but rather offers 
the best opportunities in the world for 
extra good ones. 

Winners in the contest were: 

First prize, $5—Mrs. L. E. W illiamson, 
Texas county, Oklahoma. 

Second prize, $3—Amanda E. Sturhan, 
Lewis county, Missouri. 

Third prize, $2—Hildreth Shelburne, 
Clark county, Indiana. 

Five special prizes, $1 each—Mrs. 
Rufus L. McDonald, Itasca county, Min- 
nesota; Mrs. J. C. Weber, Marathon 
county, Wisconsin; Mrs. H. P. Johnson, 
Ripley county, Missouri; Mrs. Robert 
Bouslog, Henry county, Indiana; Harriet 
E. Pederson, Brown county, Minnesota. 

As many of the prize-winning letters as 
space will permit will be printed in the 
next issue of Successful Farming.—Home 
Department Editor. 
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Keep an Ingersoll 
near your radio 


Time your radio reception with 
it. And when the time signals 
come over the air from Arling- 
ton, or time announcement is 
made in connection with vari- 
ous features like the morning 
health exercises, set it,and you 
have a time regulator for every 
timepiece in your house, 


The Ingersoll Yankee i is an all- 
service watch—a man’s “work” 

watch, or his seven-day-a-week 
watch; a watch for boys; or a 
watch that does clock duty 
about the house—near the ra- 
dio, in the kitchen, or in the 
bedroom. Always sturdy, al- 
ways dependable. 





INGERSOLL WATCH CO. Inc. | 


New York Chicago San Francisco 














New One Dial Radio 


NOW! Westingale offers the last word in Radio. 
One Dial control —lowest factory prices — 3 
Days’ Trial— Money Back Guarantee. Why not 
have the NEWEST Radio? Why pay high 
Prices? Why take chances when you canpu'a 
New 1927 WESTINGALE in your home for 30 
Days’ Trial on the absolute guarantee that if 
rou don't find it the biggest and best value u 
ave ever seen— You Don't Have to Keep It 


Westingale 5 tube sets—One or Two-Dial 
Models are most beautiful and powerful 3 
made—and easiest to operate. Music, Sports 
—market reports from Coast to Coast on loud 
speaker. Newest two-tone period style « 
inets with Renaissance design on front pa 
embossed in dll gold. 


5 Tube—2 Dial$47.00 
5 Tube—1 Dial 57.00 


(9) 
Unbeatable for appearance 





Agents—Dealers rformance or peice. Don't 
own Radi uy any radio unti you ° ~ 
Free. Get éemen- for our FREE 1927 C: 


which pictures and descrit 

Gil or apare time. these two last minute moc is, 
Big discount on first and pet —y liberal 30 Days 
set placed in each Trial € 


Westingale Electric Co., 
Dept. 182 
1751 Belmont Ave., Chicago 





















Do you know some handy little device that 
would save time or labor? Let us know and 
we'll pass the tip along to other readers. 
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BASKETS FROM OATMEAL BOXES | 


Very good-looking baskets may be 
made from empty oatmeal boxes. The 
larger size may be cut down as in Figure 1, 

the handles bent 


and sewed secure- | 


then lined with 
bright colored pa- 
per, cutting sides 
and handles in 
one piece and aft- 
er that is in place, 


PY ly together. It is 


actly to fit 
bottom. The out- 
side is then cov- 
ered with paper 
of contrasting col- 
or, heavy enough 
: to prevent letters 
showing thru. The edges are then bound 
with passe partout, and bits of the lining 
are cut to form a design on the sides. It 
gives a neat finish to cover the bottom to 
match the lining. 

The smaller size oatmeal boxes may be 
cut down as shown in Figure 3, and a 
long, narrow strip of cardboard fitted on 








| 





4. 








~ 
and sewed securely for a handle. It is 
then covered as the larger one. Wall 


paper samples resembling basket work 
are nice for this. 

The larger size basket, lined with waxed 
paper, is nice to hold hot cookies or dough- 
nuts to give a neighbor, and need not be 
returned. One is useful, too, at the sewing 
machine, holding threads, thimbles, trim- 
mings, etc. And a large oatmeal box, un- 
. cut, covered to match, is just the right 
size waste basket to hold scraps of cloth 
and thread. 

A glass tumbler is slipped into the 
smaller basket and it is used to hold 
long-stemmed flowers. 

The lids of the boxes, carefully covered, 


a round piece ex- | 
the | 





make nice trays for the dresser, being | 
made to match the color scheme of the 


room.—Mrs. C. F. ¢ 


OVERCOMING THE WORST PEST 

Recently an article appeared in one of 
the papers for ridding the house of bed 
bugs. Somehow I believe we have some- 
thing even better to offer, something that 
doesn’t meet our friends at the door with 
terrible odors, shrieking aloud that our 
home is infested with the “pesky things,”’ 
for it isn’t. 

Once we moved into an old house that 
was literally walking away with them. I 
scalded, oiled, sulphured and did every- 
thing that anyone suggested, almost ruin- 
ing the furniture, and strangling the family 
with dreadful odors. In desperation I used 


some nux vomica that we happened to | 


have in the house, sprinkling it about the 
bed, and wherever the pests might be 
able to hide. 

In a shorter time than anyone eould 
helieve we were rid of them. Big ones, 


little ones, fat ones, lean ones, every one 
was gone. And this remedy is odorless.— | 
| 


Mrs. W. C. 
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look inside 


your radio set 


HEN you buy a new set, look inside at 
the tubes. To get real value, you should 
have RCA Radiotrons—nothing else. Their 


performance is so much better .. and they 


have a long life! 


Pe, 





RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


NewYork - 


A-Radio 
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Chicago 


San Francisco 
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MADE Bet CAE 


MAKERS 


OF THE RADLIOLA 











1 Hour Each Evening 
10 Evenings 


A little practice, and you will be sit- 
ting on top of the world with your 


BUESCHER 


Fue Tone Saxophone t 


easy blowing Buescher Saxophonecan 
you do this. Lessons given with new 
instrument. Teach yourself. You can 
do it. Get the facts. Send postal today 
for beautiful literature and details of 
home trial and easy payment plans. 

Buescher Band Instrument Co. (8) 
1884 Buescher Block Elkhart, Ind. 


High Schoo] Course 
in 2 Years simplified High Schoo] 


two years. Meets all requirements for entrants to 
college and leading professions. This and thirty-six 
ractical courses are described in our Free Bulletin. 
end for it TODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-289, Drexel Av. & 58th 8t., © A.8.1923 CHICAGO 











You can complete this 








We carry no advertisements from 
firms we cannot recommend to you 
as being worthy of your confidence. 









FIVE TUBE RADIO 
oe oo 





[ Demonstratingagent wanted;every county. Ex- } 
clusive to right man. Sell what public wants — 
five tube, long distance, loud speaker radio with 
single dial control. Price within reach of all, 
$25,00 retail ;liberal discount to agents. Sell in 
spare time—evenings. Noselling or radio experi- 
ence necessary. Territory going fast. 100 page 
Radio Book FREE. Write today—don't delay. 
F. P. FISCHER,122 W. Austin Ave.,Chicago 


BIG MONEY IN 


WEAVING AT HOME. 


No experience necessary to weave 
beautiful rugs, carpets, ete., on 
UNION LOOMS from rags and 
waste materiai. Home weaving is 
fascinating and highly profitable. 
Weavers are rushed with orders. 















tells al! about weaving and our wonder- 
fully low-priced, easily-operated looms. 


UNION LOOM WORKS, 474 Factory St., BOONVILLE, N.Y. 








A Single suggestion in Successful Farmin 
has made or saved many farmers tens an 
hundreds of dollars. As you read this copy 
of the magazine, note the suggestions care- 
fully and see if you can apply them on your 
own farm. We want you to get the full 
benefit of these practical suggestions. 
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A kitchen like this stays neat, because the floor is always neat 


The Best Finish for Your Kitchen Floor 


No Farm Woman Should Ever Have to Scrub Her Kitchen 


By MARGARET R. BUCHMAN 


SCRUBBED this floor this morning, but you’d never know 
it now!”” How often we have heard this apology. We are 
inclined to pass the matter by lightly, consoling the busy 


housewife with the assurance that ours is the same way, or some 


such conciliatory remark. In reality is is not a matter to be 
taken lightly. There is real pathos in the situation. It is no 
trifling matter that this busy 
farm woman has spent the 


There are five requirements of a good kitchen floor or any floor 
for that matter. (1) It should be easy to clean; (2) it should be 
easy to keep clean; (3) it should be comfortable to’ walk on and 
stand on; (4) it should be economical, that is, it should be finished 
in some way which fits the pocketbook of the owner; (5) it should 
be good-looking. Nearly any woman, by a proper study of her 

particular problem, can have a floor which 
will meet these five requirements. 








Probably the most desirable and most 





time and labor—hard, back- 
breaking labor—in scrubbing 
her kitchen floor and still has 
accomplished nothing. Be- 
fore the day is over she must 
apologize for the appearance 
of her floor, and tomorrow 
she will scrub it again. 














satisfactory solution of the kitchen floor 
problem is the use of snoleum, either 
printed or inlaid. For best results this 
should be carefully laid and cemented to 
the floor. It must be laid perfectly flat, for 
any bulges will soon crack. The printed 
linoleum will wear better and be easier to 





No woman, especially no 
farm woman, should have to 
scrub her kitchen floor! <A 
strong statement, trampling 
on the tradition of a long line 
of farm women who have en- 
gaged in this form of exercise. 
By “serubbing’”’ I do not 
mean mopping the floor, or 
wiping it up with a damp 











eare for if it is given two 
coats of clear, waterproof 
varnish. An inlaid linoleum 
should be waxed. This should 
be done as soon as the linole- 
um is purchased, before it has 
been used at all. But even ii 
it has been in use for some 
time it will pay to apply the 
wax or varnish. 














cloth, but actual scrubbing 
with an old broom which she 


keeps for this purpose, or To insure long life 
down on her hands and knees for your printed lin- 
with a scrub brush and strong oleum, give tt two 
cleanser. coats of clear, water- 

The farm woman’s job is ee 
too big—the demands on her inoleum should be 
time and attention too nu- waxed while new 
merous for her to waste her and clean. Then it 
strength in scrubbing. She will need only a 
should be spending this ener- simple wiping up 


gy on her real job, which is 
home-making rather than 
mere housekeeping. If her floors are the kind which 
must be scrubbed, they probably are receiving more 
attention than the children. 

Not that I would encourage any woman to neglect 












FIRST, however, the linole- 
um should be washed 
thoroly with a damp cloth 
wrung out of warm suds, and 
every speck of dust or dirt 
removed. Neither the wax 
nor the varnish will hide any 
stain or discoloration. After 
a linoleum has been so 
treated, anything which is 
spilled can be wiped up im- 
mediately with a damp cloth, 
and crumbs brushed up with 
a soft brush. Then by going 
over it daily with a dust mop 
the floor will look clean with- 











her kitchen floor or to let it remain dirty. Grease \S 





out being mopped very often. 
y, Frequently the design of a 





spots in front of the kitchen stove, dingy stains under 
the sink or worktable—surely there is no more dis- 
couraging or disgusting sight. But with a little time and effort, a 
little money, and a little cooperation on the part of the men, the 
farm woman can have a kitchen floor which will not have to be 
scrubbed every day or every other day, and when it is cleaned it 
will look clean. 


printed linoleum becomes 
worn so that it presents a 
dingy appearance, altho the linoleum itself is still good. Such 
floors can be made most attractive by the application of a coat 
or two of one of the brushing lacquers. This is a new product 
which has been on the market only a few months onl conse- 
quently many women are not familiar (Continued on page 156 
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Things you get with 
F-M Light Plants 


RESS the button and Fairbanks- 

Morse electricity floods the 
home and buildings with bright, un- 
flickering light. It separates, churns, 
washes, irons, sews, sweeps, and 
pumps the water—lightens hearts 
and banishes drudgery. 


But these are not all the advan- 
tages you get with Fairbanks-Morse 
light plants. In addition, you are 
assured immediate, constant elec- 
tric service. Service that is backed 
by the experience of two genera- 
tions of building the un- 
failing equipment you 
know so well, and the ex- 
perience gained in build- 
ing home light plants 
before any other Ameri- 
can manufacturer. 


Having the benefit of 
electricity is as easy as 
pressing a button —use 
the coupon below or see 
your Fairbanks-Morse 
dealer. 













Now is the time! A small down 
payment, and the rest while you 
enjoy some of the greatest things 
in life, that this plant alone can 
give you. 


Advanced features found in no 
other light plant are found here; the 
famous “Ricardo” cylinder head— 
pressure lubrication—only one place 
to oil—new cooling system of our 
own design—entire electric control 
operated by turning one knob— 
approved by Fire Underwriters 
for burning kerosene or 
gasoline—very economi- 
cal—no flicker of lights 
—extremely smooth 
running. 


Send the coupon be- 
low or go to your Fair- 
banks-Morse dealer. 
Hear this machine 


motor car. See it, 
that you may understand 
its amazing simplicity. 



































PRICES quoted are 
cash f. 0. b. factory: 
add 
fown. 


“‘Z’” Engines 
2 hp. battery equipt. .... $48.50 
freight to your 2 hp. magneto.equipt.... 58.50 
3 hp. magneto equipt.... 
6 hp. magneto equipt.... 153.00 


Home Water Plants 


Prices range from $84.75 Plate Type, 4-inch............ $11.00 
and up, depending on 
type and size. 


Feed Grinders 


Plate Type, 8-inch 


Plate Type, 10-inch 


.00 
All-Purpose Hammer Type... 135.00 





Manufacturers 


r 











Fairbanks-Morse Products also include Steel Eclipse Windmills, Fairbanks 
Scales, Washing Machines, Electric Motors, Pump Jacks, Power Heads, etc. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 





Fairbanks- Morse Products 





FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. Dept. 2121 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 


Home Light Plant 


Branches and Service Stations Covering Every State in the Union Chicago, U. S. A. 


‘Every Line a Leader’’ 
~_— = eo 


Please send free book describing new Light Plant, also complete 
information concerning the items I have checked. 


Z” Engines 0 Fairbanks Scales Name... 
Steel Eclipse Windmills ( Electric Motors 

Home Water Plants © Washing Machines Address omni 
Feed 0 Plate Type © Pump Jacks : 
Grinders 0 Hammer Type Town........ —_ rae 
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Reasons why 
you will prefer 
the 
New Home 
Electric 
Power Plant 





Compact. Completely 


enclosed. No separate 
tanks for fuel, oil or 
water 

2. Both electricity and en- 
gine power from one 
plant at one cost. 

3. Easy to operate. Use 
with or without storage 
batteries. With battery 
simply press lever to 
Start. 

4. Selective control. Note 
single switch knob con- 
trol in illustration for 
*“start,"’ “high charge," 
“low charge,” “stop,” 


ao 


~~ 


8 
9 


*“belt,”’ and “line.” 
Advanced design. Ro- 
tating parts balanced as 
in finest automobiles 
Has patented “Ric- 
ardo’' cylinder head 
and unique cooling sys- 
tem of our own design. 
Pressure lubricated. 
And many other ad- 
vanced features 
Economical. More 
power from same fuel. 
Operates on kerosene or 
gasoline 
. Safe. Approved by Fire 

Underwriters. 

No flicker of lighta. 
Completely equipped. 


This new plant is built tn 
two sizes, 750 and 1500 
Watts. 





Automatic electric, en- 


ine or motor driven 


home water plarts and 
pneumatic water systems, 


120 to 5000 gallons 
per hour 





Z” Engines. A half mil- 


lion farmers regard these 


urdy power plants the 


biggest dollar-for-dollar 


value 








Make every bushel pay, 
by grinding your feed 
with, F-M Feed Grind- 
ers. Both plate type and 
all-purpose hammertype 


Stee! Eclipse Windmills. 


Built like a fine engine. 


Starts sooner—pumps 


oe 


longer 
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Let Us Send You 








Two-for-One Sale! | 


This special 30-day Sale brings both 
of these beautiful dresses to you for 
only $1.49. Allover, Fancy ney Sogo 
Voile dress isof rich, wonderfully 
fine quality. Latest pleated sidesand 
trimmed with rich, mellow lace on 
collar, cuffs, jabot and sash. Pretty 
uine Linene dress is daintily 
rimmed with art. Siik embroidery; 
is Renat fly fantioned with the new 
flaring ski $e Greasenmade of eplon: 
wearin,  mpterseto in full artoss fitting 
eres. 3 6 bust. Misses 
"yr a. 3 rea i'$2. So dresses “mot for $1.49 


DON'T SEND A PENNY NOW — ana 0 ie all ail wewents 


When the 2 s' Gresses ar eaten 





price of $1. plus ft Soke 
i RA & PRA for less $6. 




























Deformity Corrected 


Ten years a cripple from Infantile 
/4 Paralysis, Raymond zyk came to 
? McLain Sanitarium in the condition 
picture at left shows. Photograph 
; below proves how his deformity was 
: corrected, without plaster casts or 
surgical operation requiring chloro- 
form or general anesthetic. Grateful 
mother’s letter follows: “‘How proud 
I was to see Raymond com- 
ing home walking flatdown §7 
on the sole of his foot. Will ¢7z 
never forget your wonder- oa 
ful institution, and will <f 
advise others to take / 
cripples toyou.”’ Mrs. ; 
Rose Raczyk, 50 Peck £7 
Street, Buffalo,N.Y. §3 
2 Books Sent FREE! 
Infantile Paralysis, Spinal Diseases 7 
and Deformities, Wry Neck, Hip and 
Joint Diseases, especially as found 
in children and young people, have 
been successfully treated by this 
institution for 80 years. Patiente 
received immediately, and parents 
may have charge and care of children 
under treatment if desired. Write for 
FRE LE Book 8, “*Deformities and Paral- 
ysis’’ and ‘’References”’ ; also illustrated 
magazine, ‘‘Sanitarium News,’’ mail 
free every 60 days without obligation. 


M c & Al ORTHOPEDIC 


SANITARIUM 
936 Aubert Avenue, St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 












AMAZING TRIAL OFFER! One Kodak roll 
film developed; 6 fine Gow ene: only 15c. 
Associated Photo, Box 1463 incinaati, Ohio 


SUCCESS 










with its use. Lacquer comes in pigments 
like paint, and in a clear lacquer which 
resembles varnish. It is neither a paint 
nor a varnish, but makes a surface which 
resembles enamel more than it does paint, 
as the brush strokes do not show. Its 
rincipal advantage is that it dries in a 
ew minutes so that the floor can be fin- 
ished after breakfast and will dry in time 
to get dinner. Since this is the case, the 
lacquer must be applied quickly. Usually 
it is best to take a strip the width of two 
figures of the design, or one if the figures 
are large, and work clear across the floor, 
then come back and take another strip. 
Lacquer is applied as is varnish, that is, 
it should be flowed on with a full brush, 
rather than being brushed back and forth 
as in painting. 

Some very effective results can be se- 
cured by lacquering the ground of an old 
linoleum with some neutral color and 
making a border or a design in each corner 
with a darker shade or some contrasting 
color. 

Oiling is a common and economical way 
of finishing a kitchen floor. For pine floors 
it is more satisfactory than varnishing. 
Oil is easily applied and it gives a surface 
which is not slippery and which is imper- 
vious to grease and water spots. In time, 
however, such floors become dingy owing 
to the fact that dust unites with the oil on 
the surface. Boiled linseed oil or a mix- 
ture of equal parts of oil and turpentine is 
most frequently used. The oil may be 
applied hot or cold, but in any case the 
floor should be clean, dry, and free from 
dust. Apply the oil lengthwise of the 
grain of the wood, and rub it in with a soft 
cloth, wiping off any excess oil with a 
dry cloth. After the oil has dried for a few 
hours the floor may be polished with a 
weighted brush covered with a clean 
woolen cloth or a piece of carpet. Often 
the floor will absorb two coats of oil. 

An oiled floor which has become ding 
may be freshened by washing with a cloth 
moistened with gasoline. This will take 
up the dust which has united with the oil 
at the surface, and also part of the oil. 
When thoroly dry, the floor may be given 
a light coat of oil and polished. Care 
should be taken that there is no open 
flame of any kind in the house, and that 
the room is thoroly aired to remove the 
gasoline fumes after it is used. The gaso- 
line should be kept in a tightly corked 
bottle from which a little is poured on the 
cloth as it is needed. 


AINT is commonly used on soft wood 

floors, but it does not makea very durable 
finish, altho it is easy to clean and makes 
an attractive floor since the floor can be 
— to harmonize with woodwork and 
urnishings. If the places in front of door- 
ways and other spots which receive hard 
wear are protected by small mats of fibre 
or linoleum, a painted floor will look well 
much longer. Since the cost of paint is low, 
some women feel that by doing the work 
themselves they can apply a new coat of 
paint as often as necessary, rather than 
to contend with the care of an unfinished 
floor. 

Here again the lacquers may be used 
with good results. While the cost is higher 
than for paint—it is comparable to the 
cost of varnish—this is offset by the fact 
that the use of the room need not be given 
up for a day during the drying process. In 
using a lacquer it must be remembered 
that lacquer cannot be applied over oil, 
so if the floor has been oiled previously, it 
should be washed thoroly with a strong 
solution of sal soda, and rinsed in water in 
which one part of gasoline has been added 
to three parts of water. Directions on the 
can should be followed exactly. 

Varnish gives a hard, smooth, glossy 
finish, and is easy to ap ly and clean, but 
under hard usage it is ® Likely to wear off, 
leaving patches of bare wood that remain 
unsightly even after revarnishing. For this 
reason it is not so commonly used for 
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YoU We VER SEE 


GARMENT 
Labelled 


PRISON MADE ’, 


One-HatrF of all work 
shirts sold last year came 
from 20 State prisons, 
along with thousands of 
other garments. 










Because prison-made gar- 
ments are not so labelled 
you pay the same as for 
garments made by WOMEN 
WAGE-EARNERS. 


\ Look For This Label 


Im | NOT 
G |PRISON 
M) MADE 


There is only ONE WAY 
to put an end to present 
undercover exploitation of 
prison labor—THE PUBLIC 
MUST KNOW WHAT GOODS 
ARE PRISON-MADE. 

Work Clothing Manufac- 

turers who do not employ 

convict labor, may use our 


label. 


For your protection, look 
for the label on Work 
Shirts, Pants, House Dress- 
es, Lumber-Jackets, etc. 


Write for our free booklet 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
of GARMENT MANUFACTURERS 
395 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Members in 38 States 












































ChasePain Away 
with Musterole 


When winds blow raw and 
chill and rheumatism tingles 
in your joints and muscles, 
rub on good old Musterole.’ 

As Musterole penetrates the skin 
and goes down to the seat of trouble, 
you feel a gentle, healing warmth; then 
comes cooling, welcome relief. 

Better than the old-fashioned mus- 
tard plaster Grandma knew. 

For croupy colds, sore throat, rheu- 
matism and congestion of allkinds, rub 
on Musterole. Don’t wait for trouble; 
keep a jar or tube handy. 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Jars & Tubes 









BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


For Coffee, Sugar 
Take Orders flour, mea ts, ane 
goods, staple groceries, also paints, radio sets, tires, 
auto and tractor oils. No capitalor bond req 
Wedeliverand collect. Permanent business. Big pay. 
Write at once. Hitchcock-Hill Co., Dept., 63, Chicase 
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kitchen floors as other finishes, since the 
kitchen floor normally receives hard wear. 

On any of the above finishes water should 
be used sparingly. The floor should be 
wiped or mopped when necessary but 
should never be flooded with water. 
Strong soaps and washing powders will 
shorten the life of linoleum and are harm- 
fulalso to oiled, painted, or varnished floors. 

Good tools will add a great deal to the 
2ase with which the floors are cared for. A 
soft brush, a good mop, and a dust mop 
are an indispensable part of the household 
equipment. If adequate foot scrapers and 
mats are provided, the men will be willing 
to do their share by cleaning their shoes on 
muddy days, but they cannot be expected 
to remove the mud if the only facilities 
provided consist of an old sack which is 
covered with mud. 

I know one farm woman who spreads 
several newspapers on the floor just before 
the men come in for their meals on muddy 
days. It takes only a moment to gather 
these up and burn them, less than it 
would to mop up the foot tracks. 

If the busy woman can so improve her 
floors that she can save an average of 10 
minutes a day in her housework, and will 
spend this time in resting or in doing some- 
thing ‘which she enjoys doing, she will 
increase her efficiency wonderfully and 
at the same time will be a better house- 
keeper, a better wife, and a better mother. 


OUR COMING FARMERS 

We hear so many country mothers who 
do not live in the consolidated school 
districts complaining that their children 
cannot compete with the children who 
have broader advantages. I sometimes 
think that we overlook the opportunity 
we have as mothers to give the children 
a broader outlook from things we may 
teach them. I know I have fallen far 
short of what I could do in this line. 

David is a real country boy. He loves 
the farm animals. He knows more about 
the farm crops today than I do. I can 
claim no credit for that. His father has 
not failed to be ready always to explain 
every little question that David asked 
about the farm and, today, daddy can 
well be proud of him. If I had been as 
careful to take time to teach him other 
things, I would not be just awakening 

















David’s father has taught him to love farm 
life 


and starting in the work now. The idea 
of history, literature, art, travel, all these 
things may be brought to the child right 
at home. This summer I have been ex- 
perimenting and I am delighted with the 
y the children have developed. 
I have been careful to lay aside arti- 
cles that I thought might interest them. 
Then if they were written in language 
that was too difficult for the children to 
understand I would tell them about it in 
my own way. This morning at break- 
t we were discussing pre-historic ani- 
ls and the mound-builders,.and it is 
rprising how the childmn remember 
ings they have heard. 
_ As a start for the mother with children 
om four to eight years old, I do not 
think there is any investment that pays 
so well as the blackboard with the charts 
This 


ike the one shown in the picture. 


SUCCESSFUL 


was the most expensive one I could buy. 
It cost me five dollars and a half. I 
found that a dollar or two extra surely 
paid because it gave so many more and 
so much better charts. This one has 
fifty charts that are just like those used 
in the Chicago public schools and I had 
no idea how comprehensive they were. 
After a long play outside, or in the eve- 
nings and on rainy days the children 
just live around this blackboard. And 
it is so easy to find little things outside 
to tell them about. There are pictures 
of our greatest American authors on one 
of the charts. Usually I let them select 
the person they want to read about and 
we learn all about the writer’s life and 
read something that he wrote. Then we 
look at a bird’s picture and we try to 
find out little things about its life. We 
learn songs and we read about boys and 
girls in foreign countries. We talk about 
the great men and women who have 

















A blackboard helps to teach a child many 
things 


really done things in the history of our 
country and the children learn of them 
as real folks, and talk of them much as 
they do of our friends and neighbors. 

Now I want to make a “full and free 
confession” while I’m at it. At first I 
thought I was so tired at night that I 
wanted to get the children off to bed so 
that I could rest. Often the children did 
not want to go and it was hard to get 
them settled for the night. Now we 
take half an hour after supper when we 
talk or read or sing together. I am 
brushing up on things I had forgotten. 
I find that it rests me more than I had 
imagined possible. I get the benefit of 
the children’s fresh viewpoint, and some 
of the things they say are so amusing! 
We are growing so much closer together 
and I am truly proud of the develop- 
ment the children have made. 

Oh, yes, we learn new words, too. 
Children all like to use “big words” and 
if they learn to use them properly while 
they are tiny, they unconsciously find 
themselves possessors of large vocabu- 
laries when they are grown. Of course, 
they sometimes make mistakes. 

David came in the other day and said, 
“Mother, have you ever been vulcan- 
ized?” 

I laughingly answered, “Why, no, son. 
What do you mean?” 

“Well, daddy said he’d been vulcanized 
and I thought maybe you had too. 
Taey vulcanized him on the arm so he 
wouldn’t take some disease.” 

Then we had to learn all about vacci- 
nation, what it was, why it was done, etc. 
And we had to look at an inner tube 
that had been vulcanized and daddy told 
us how it was done. So you see we 
learn lots from our mistakes, even. 

Fathers are the providers and they 
rightfully expect mothers to make a 
cheerful home from what they provide. 
Then they teach the boys and girls little 
truths about the farm, but the intellec- 
tual “trimmings” will usually have to 
come from mother. And we mothers 
don’t dare to shirk the task!—Alice K. 
Cripps. 
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Bargains 


Like These on Every 
Page of Our Great 


FREE Catalog 


™ ece 
¢ Towel Set 


8S8c 


Biggest towel bargain 
you ever saw—and only 
88c for thecomplete set. 
10 needed pieces, wrap- 
ze, ped in sanitary sealed 


w= Ma package. Every piece 
— guaranteed for service, 
soft, absorbent, and ex- 

x Z=™@™ tra durable. Includes 2 


; big huck towels, 17x36 
in. with colored borders; 2 big bleached Turk- 
ish towels, 17x35 in., with colored borders; 
2 bleached huck kitchen towels, 14x23 in.; 
2 big bleached Turkish towels, 19x34 in.; 2 
Turkish wash cloths about llxllin. Simply 
amazing value. Send 88 and we'll mail 
sag ag immediately. 

rder 0.349 FR8632. e 
Complete Towel Set (10 Riseos aoe 88c 
Postage paid to introduce this bargain to you. 

















Genuinenationally known AmoskeagCham- 
bray Shirts. We consider this the world’s greatest 
shirt value. Every one bears the celebrated Amos- 
keag label which means that it is made of fine yarn, 
aranteed fast color. Full cut, well made, has 2 
ig button-thru pockets. Not over 4 shirts to a cus- 
tomer. Send 95 cents and we will mail 2 shirts to 
ou immediately. 
’ Color, Blue only. Sizes 14% to 17 neckband. 
State size. Order by No. 549 FK5888. 
Price for 2 shirts, only 95c. Postage paid 


—_ to introduce this 
Get Your & 


bargain to you, 
FREE jj 
y 





a» 


B Mail This Coupon 3 


Chicago Mail Order Company, Dept. 349 
26th Street and Indiana Avenue, Chicago, Ti. 

Send me absolutely FREE your Spring 1927 Style 
Book and Family Outfitter, showing the newest 
fashions in apparel for all the family, dry goods, and 
many useful articles for home. 





DS 


Post Office 


Chicago Mail Order Co. 


Wate 349 Chicago.Illinois 
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SUCCESSFUL 





Enjoy with them 


a steaming dish 


of OAT FLAKES 


thoroughly cooked in 3 MINUTES exactly 


Sit down to a hot breakfast 
with your family. You can 
now thoroughly cook a deli- 
cious dish of Oat Flakes in 3 
Minutes exactly (no more— 
no less). Only genuine 3 
Minute Oat FLaxes can be 
depended upon to cook thor- 
oughly in exactly 3 minutes 
—only the genuine has this 
new nutlike ices. 


More time for eating 
Less time for cooking 


These are your benefits derived from 
the new way of processing 3 MinuTE 
Oat Frakes. Inourexclusivemethod 
of selection, grading and treatment, 
the oats, still in their jackets, are 
Fireless Cooked—At The Mill (in 
their own moisture only)—For 12 
Hours. When dried and hulled, the 


oat flakes are tender and entirely free 






You will agree with this 


Dear Sirs: 
I can’t get your 3 Minute Oar Frakes. 
Therefore, I send you 50 cents to learn more 


the store I deal at most. 
Hope you will succeed in supplying them. 
It becomes tiresome to burn wood and cook 
oat meal a whole hour when it can be had 
cooked only to warm up. 
Respectfully yours, 


I 

l 

! 

about your goods, and give you the name of | 
l 

| 

| 

(Signed) Wesstea Garaicx. | 


Regular Package, 10¢ 


THREE MINUTE CEREALS COMPANY, 
Department 14-C, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
For enclosed 50 cents please send me: 


Grocer’s Address 


Name 


from that flouriness that cooks into 
a paste. This is the secret of these 
Oat Flakes cooking thoroughly in 
3 minutes on your stove. 


Nourishing—Delicious 
—Digestible 

To get the full value of the nourish- 
ing qualities of oat flakes—vitamines 
and minerals rich in energy—tissue- 
building protein—the cereal must be 
thoroughly cooked. Our new process 
(Fireless Cooked —At The Mill—For 
12 Hours) breaks down the starch 
cells (dextrinizes the starches) ren- 
dering 3 Minute Oat Faxes abso- 
lutely digestible. You will find it 
ideal food for babies—a body-builder 
for growing children. The new nut- 
like flavor will delight you. It is dif- 
ferent from any other oats you've 
ever tasted, and is developed only by 
our exclusive process. It is distinctly 
richer and sweeter. Try it today and 
judge for yourself. 


the 
Dig Bou 3 





Package bearing this 
yo Seema ¢: 5 


Family Size, 25¢ 
Except in Far West and Canada 4 


Ask Your Grocer for 
3 MINUTE OAT FLAKES 


If he cannot supply you, send us his name and 
50 cents, for which we will send you, postpaid: 
2 packages of 3 Minute Oar Frakes 

1 package of 3 Minute Hominy Gaits 

1 package of 3 Minute Bran and Wueat Frakes 


Use this coupon today 


2 packages of 3 Minute Oar Frakes 
1 package of 3 Minute Hominy Gans 
t package of 3 Minute Bran and Wueat Fraxes 


Grocer’s Name 


(this must be given) 


kas sons ve ameoe RIMES ace teerels Hheira sks 
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BUTCHERING TIME HINTS 
A friend remarked the other day that 
they rarely butchered pork now as the 
do not like cured meat. Another remarked 


| that one could butcher a hog and throw 


part of it away and still be ahead. On 
does not need to go to either of these ex- 
tremes, however, as there are a numbe: 
of ways in which pork can be put down 
for future use, without being cured, and 
without spoilage. 

Take for instance, sausage. Make thx 
sausage into small pats, fry, or bake in 
the oven, pack into dry sterilized glass 
fruit jars with screw tops, pour the drip- 
pings or hot melted lard over the meat, 
adjust the jar rings and covers and sea! 
tight. Sausage put down this way tastes 
fresh when opened instead of having that 
stale taste that it so often has when it is 
packed in an cpen stone jar. Another ad- 
vantage of this method is that the whole 
pack is not disturbed every time you want 
some for a meal. Sausage packed in this 
way never spoils. The size of the family 
determines the size of the jar to be used 
A quart jar is sufficient for‘a family of 
seven for one meal. To remove the meat 
from the jar easily, set the jar in warm 
water until the grease melts. 

Cut the hams and shoulders each into 
two or three roasts. Season, put into a 
roaster without any water and cook in the 
oven until thoroly done. Remove the 
bones from the roast and pack each roast 
firmly in a half-gallon stone jar, one roast 
to each jar. Pour melted lard ovér the 
meat until it is completely covered. When 
cold put heavy waxed paper over the 
lard, cover tightly and store in a cool, dry 
place. Pour the drippings from the roasts 
into pint jars, place the jar rings and 
covers in position and partly. seal. Process 
in a hot water bath thirty. minutes. Ii 


| these drippings are poured over the roasts 
| in the jars, mold is likely to develop as 


the drippings usually contain some water 
which is drawn from the meat in cooking 
When you wish to use a roast, place the 
jer in a warm place until the lard is melted 
*lace the meat in a pan, allow a pint of 
drippings for each roast, and reheat in the 
oven thoroly. The drippings make excel- 
lent gravy. The lard that covers the 
meat may be strained and used afterwards. 

The ribs and some of the shoulder meat 
may be cold-packed. ‘Trim off the fat, 
cut the meat into as large pieces as can 
be forced into clean glass fruit jars, put 
jar-rings and covers in position, partly 
seal, and process in a hot water bath 24( 
minutes (4 hours of rapid boiling). 
Remove from bath and seal tight. 

Scrapple may be made from the liver, 
heart, the hocks which have been cleaned 
and skinned, and the part of the head 
which was not put into the sausage. Boil 
the meat until tender, then remove from 
the kettle, reserving the liquor in which 
it was boiled. Put the meat thru the food 
chopper, put back into the liquor, season 
with salt and pepper and thicken with 
corn meal, stirring frequently. When 
done, it should be of the consistency of 
mush intended for frying. Pack into 
granite pans or stone jars and cover with 
melted lard. Store in a cool place. Scrap- 
ple should be used soon after making. It 
may be sliced and fried or may even be 
eaten cold as a luncheon meat. 

Delicious mince meat may be made by 
using one part of ground lean head meat 
to three parts of chopped apples, and other 
ingredients in proportion. 

In cold weather, the bacon may be 
sliced and enough for a meal wrapped in 
heavy waxed paper. These packages of 
meat should then be packed in a box and 
placed outside where it is cold. To cook, 
roll the slices in flour, season_and fry until 
well browned. 

A whole hog may thus be preserved 
without curing any of the meat. These 
methods are easy and quick, and if care- 





fully followed, insure meat which will 
| not spoil—Hazel Bowling Teraberry. 
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SQUBSE? 
farm (ites Note Boor. 


THERE is too much talk about “a 

world of sin and misery.”” The world has 
both, of course, for we are all adding our 
bit—but there is a lot of happiness too. 
Get your share, and be sure it is the real 
article, not “shoddy.” 

Dipping the cup or spoon in scalding 
water before measuring molasses, in cook- 
ing, will insure accuracy and quick work. 

Unsifted flour is “packed.” Always 
sift it before measuring or you will spoil 
a careful recipe by using too much. 

She is universally liked who makesevery- 
one feel at home and at ease in her pres- 
ence. 

Remember to handle baking powder 
dough as little as possible. Sour milk-and- 
soda —- are improved by adding a 
little baking powder. 

Shrink all woolen goods and ginghams 
bsfore cutting, if you want to be sure of 
good hang and fit. 

A shrunk woolen dress will not “cockle”’ 
if you get caught out in a shower. In 
shrinking wool dress goods, sponge across 
the width, sponging and pressing a little 
at a time, in order to keep edges straight. 
Take just one thickness at a time. 

Isn’t it fine to see a boy treat his mother 
as he would his sweetheart—and a mother 
treat her son with equal courtesy and 
thoughtfulness? 

Remove bread and biscuits from the 
baking pan as soon as they are taken from 
the oven or “sweating” will spoil the 
crispness of the bottom crust. : 

Eat fruit or vegetable salads twice a 
day, for both health and enjoyment, par- 
ticularly during the winter, with the 
tendency to heavy meals. 

Love is the light of the world. 


Beat eggs until light, but when beatin 
the whites alone, do not beat them unti 
too dry and stiff. You need both the 
moisture and the large air bubbles for 
good results. 

Be adaptable. Almost always, nuts, 
dates, figs, raisins, etc., can be used inter- 
changeably in recipes, resulting in entire 
satisfaction and variety. 

Don’t you enjoy being with someone 
who is interested in her job—even if it is 
only washing dishes?—Mrs. E. N. 


DELICIOUS DEUTSCH DISHES 


Right here in the very heart of the 
cornbelt I found on a clay hillside a little 
brown cottage beneath a towering cotton- 
wood, all set midst a garden that breathed 
of the Rhineland. Chickens and cows, 
garden and orchard, grapes and apples 
and flowers all so perfectly tended that 
the bit of soil produced to the very ut- 
most. 

Within the cottage I scarce could believe 
my eyes. A bare floor in the kitchen 
scrubbed to pearly whiteness—and sand- 
ed! A wide fireplace, but a little four-hole 
cook stove also for greater convenience. 
Blue dishes, shining up-to-the-minute alu- 
minum, yellow and brown bowls and 
pitchers and hea cast-iron Dutch 
oven and skillet and teakettle. 

The presiding spirit was a little white- 
haired German grandmother in the bright- 
est of blue percale and snowy apron 
and cap. Each friendly, much-used rocker 
wore a cushion of gayest patchwork, and 
the white window curtains were bordered 
with gold and white checked gingham. A 
snowy cloth with a gold and white border 
covered the table where dinner was served 
on the sparkling blue and white china. 

What did we have for dinner that early 
winter day? Sparerib pie, little mixed 
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ae cottage cheese, fried apple dump- 
ings, yeast fruit cake, and bread and 
butter. I have since eaten there many 
times so I asked her to show me just how 
some of her favorite dishes are prepared. 

Fried Apple Dumplings—Make a pie 
paste with a bit less shortening than usual 
and add a teaspoonful of baking powder 
to each cupful of flour. Roll as usual into 
circles the size of pie plates. Pare and 
slice one large tart oh » upon each one, 
add a dot of butter, a rounded table- 
spoonful of sugar, half a level teaspoonful 
of flour mixed with the sugar, and a dash of 
cinnamon to each apple. Turn the crust 
over and pinch shut at the side, making 
pocketbooks or half-moons. Heat an iron 
skillet and place in it a generous lump of 
butter that is sparingly salted. Lay in the 
dumplings, fry on one side over a moder- 
ate fire, turn and fry on other side. Usually 
the apples cook well in fifteen minutes. 
Serve with top milk while hot. 

Yeast Fruit Cake—To bread sponge for 
a large loaf add one-third cupful of 
butter, two-thirds cupful of brown sugar, 
1 cupful of seeded raisins, 1 cupful of 
candied watermelon rind, 1 beaten egg, 
1 teaspoonful of cinnamon, and a dash of 
ground cloves. Make into a single loaf 
and press fruits in that may have come 
to the surface. Allow to rise until about 
twice its original size, then bake an hour. 
Ice with brown sugar and rich milk cooked 
to a soft fudge. 

Rabbit and Sour Gravy—From a nicely 
dressed fresh wild rabbit or a hare (her 
name for the tame ones) remove all ribs 
and cut the carcass into pieces ready to 
serve. Flour each piece, salt and pepper 
them, and fry in a»Dutch oven to a deli- 
cate brown, in butter. Add 2 cupfuls of 
water and half a cupful of cider vinegar. 
Allow to simmer an hour. Add more water 
if necessary and after removing the pieces 
of meat, thicken the gravy with an added 
bit of flour and water. Pour gravy upon 
platter over the meat and serve. 

Schnitz und Knep—Trim a sugar-cured 
ham shank and simmer in a moderate 
amount of water until quite tender. Peel 
and core 4 tart apples and drop into the 
stock with the shank half an hour before 
serving. Mix 1 cupful of flour to a stiff 
paste with water, roll as for crackers, cut 
into squares and drop upon the meat and 
apples. Be sure the stock is sufficient to 
boil up well thru the dumplings. Boil ten 
minutes and serve. 

Crackling Biscuit—Make a biscuit paste 
with either sweet milk and baking powder 
or sour milk and soda, but use only half the 
usual amount of shortening and add a 
quantity of ground or chopped cracklings 
equal to twice the amount of fat used. 
Mix well and bake in the usual manner. 
(These folks render in a separate kettle 
masses of fat without skin, on purpose to 
use the cracklings in hot breads.) 

Hot Potato Salad—To a quart of sliced 
raw potato add salt, pepper, —_ drip- 
pings and a small amount of hot water. 
Stew until water is gone and potatoes 
tender. Have ready an onion sliced very 
thin, and 2 boiled eggs diced. To 3 table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar add 2 teaspoonfuls of 
sugar and stir until the sugar is dissolved. 
Pour potatoes over onion and egg in salad 
bowl, add sweetened vinegar, mix lightly 
and serve immediately while hot. 

Sparerib Pie—Cutfnice meaty spare- 
ribs into portions for serving. Stew in a 
moderate amount of water well seasoned 
with salt and pepper until tender. Place 
meat in a baking dish and thicken stock 
with flour blended with milk, until a 
generous amount of thin gravy is avail- 
able. Pour over meat. Make a top crust 
of biscuit paste, cover meat and make 
opening in crust to let out steam. Bake 
until crust is fluffy and brown. Serve 
from baking dish. Potatoes may well be 
added, cooking fifteen minutes before plac- 
ing into baking dish with meat, then bak- 
ing with the whole. Pork chops or pieces 
of fresh ham or shoulder are delicious 
served in the same manner.—J. L. P. 








Real Economy 
in Baking 
A farmer’s wife says, 
“CERESOTA seems to go 
farther than other brands of 


flour and this is an item in 
our large family.” 


Ceresota is uniform and de- 
pendable. The ideal bread 
and pastry flour. Order a 
sack from your grocer. It’s 
real baking economy to 
use Ceresota Flour — 
Pure, Wholesome and Not 
Bleached. 
Manufactured by 


Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling 
Company 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
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ages—12 magnificently colored 
—cover in many colors 


arts—complete instructions to 
eautiful Japanese water colors— 


g fairy story 


fb 
Sent postage prepaid. 


n 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
y 10c for your beautiful painting book, ‘The 


s of Ceresota’” and the set of Japanese water 


ful 6x8—48 

2 painti 
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fully interestin 


and gold. 


CLIP COUPON—MAIL TODAY 


Tue Nortuwestern Consotipaten Mittinc Company 
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Painting Book for the Kiddies—10c 
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Farming Pattern Department 








No. 2949—Extremely Becoming Lines. The 
pattern is obtainable in sizes 18 years and 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 3!4 yards of 40-inch material with 3%-yard 
of 32-inch contrasting. 

No. 2945—Youthful Sports Dress. Pattern 
in sizes 16 and 18 years and 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 234 yards of 40-inch 
material 

No. 2944—Graceful Model for Slender Girl. 
The pattern is furnished in sizes 16 and 18 years 
and 36, 38, and 40 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 334 yards of 40-inch material. 

No. 2812—Slenderizing Lines. The pattern is 
furnished in sizes 18 years and 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 
46 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 27 yards 
of 40-inch material with 34-yard of 40-inch con- 
trasting 


iW 
@ B® 2959 


No. 2950—Youthful Sports Dress. The pat- 
tern comes in sizes 16 and 18 years, and 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 4 yards of 40-inch material. 

No. 2955—Bolero Frock. The pattern can be 
had in sizes 14, 16 and 18 years and 36, 38, and 40 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3 yards of 
40-inch material with 34-yard of 36-inch contrasting 
and about 3% yards of binding. 

No. 2051—Attractive Apron. The pattern cuts 
in sizes small, medium and large. The medium size 
requires 2 yards of 36-inch material. 

No. 2951—Smart Plaid Woolen. Suitable for 
girls of 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 
154 yards of 40-inch material with }¢-yard of 40- 
inch contrasting. 

No. 2959—Bloomer Dress. The pattern for this 
style can be had in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. Size 





4 requires 2% yards of 36-inch material with 
%-yard of 18-inch contrasting and 2 of binding 

No. 2483—One-piece Apron. The pattern can 
be had in sizes 16 years and 36, 38, 40, 42 and 14 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3 yards ol 
36-inch material. 

No. 2952—Bolero Frock for the Younger 
Girl. The pattern is obtainable in sizes 6, 5 10, 
12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 134 yards of 40-inch 
material with 5<-yard of 32-inch contrasting 

No. 2954—Raglan Sleeves. The pattern may 
be had in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 5 re- 
quires 1% yards of 40-inch material with 3%-yard of 
32-inch contrasting. 

No. 2953—Morning Dress. The pattern cuts 10 
sizes 18 years and 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 34% yards of 40-1: *h 
material with 44-yard of 6-inch material for vestee. 





To order any of the items shown on this page, 
How to Order write your name and address plainly, give 
correct number and size wanted. Enclose 12 cents for each separate 
pattern ordered, and address your letter to Pattern Dept.,Successful Farming, 


Des Moines, Iowa. Every pattern is seam-allowing. 
It requires about two weeks to fillan order. 1) cents for your copy. Address Pattern 


exchanged. Do not request it. 


Patterns will not 


—styles for morning, 


Our Book of Spring Styles afternoon and evening. 

And splendid picture dressmaking lessons. You just glance at the pictures and 

see how the styles are made. Nothing could be more simple. Any beginner 

can make an attractive dress with the ~ of these picture lessons. 5e? 
| 


partment, Successful Farming. 
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FOR YOUR SPRING SEWING 


The choice of fabric for your new 
spring dress is an important question, 
and one to be taken into consideration at 
the same time that you consider your 
choice of pattern. Such a little thing as 
the color or the weight of a fabric may 
mean the difference between smartness 
and commonplaceness of the finished 
dress. 

Bear in mind, please, that smartness 
does not mean “faddiness.” It means 
that one has chosen the style most be- 
coming to her particular type; has chosen 
a material that is both becoming and 
fashionable; that she has made the frock 
with greatest care as to its cut and the 
outward finish of all details, but that the 
dress does not look .“labored over’ and, 
——— ntly, too terribly home-made. 

Fashion authorities tell us that the very 
smartest frocks for general wear this 
spring are to be of wool or wool and silk, 
light weight and supple as silk. One must 
be guided by her own needs, however, 
and if a silk crepe dress seems to fit into 
her scheme of things to better advantage 
than a wool dress would, she may make 
and wear the silk with assurance that it is 
in very good style and will be more com- 
fortable thru the summer than the wool 
could be. 

This year, black, the various greens, 
and the lovely reds are most in demand. 
If you choose one of these, or whatever 


color you may choose, be sure that you 

have the right things to go with it. If 

you have and feel that you must wear a CW VESS 
spring coat in gray or blue, for instance, 
don’t choose a spring dress of either 
green, red or black, but select either a / 
blue or gray that will go nicely with your OY L lA \X ] INDO \X/ S Loo 
coat. Then get a hat that will emphasize 5 od 
one of those colors, gray or black patent 

leather slippers with gray stockings and 


SSS 





























gloves, and you will be well dressed for ” ES, lots of new clothes for you and me, mother, and now a new dress 
whatever may come up. By selecting a for the windows, too! And they cost so little when we make them all 
dress that goes with your coat, you can . b ‘ 

then be sure of looking well whether you ourselves. No wonder father says our new Singer was the best investment 
have your coat on or not, for everything we ever made.” 

will ‘‘belong.”” It is not necessary to be 

— to pg reas ; Mothers and daughters everywhere are making the happy discovery that 
_iIn_using the patterns illustrated oppo- re . 

site, I should use a rather heavy flat crepe with a modern Singer to help them, money goes farther than ever before. 
or crepe-backed satin for patterns No. For this perfect new machine is such a delight to use and so versatile 
2949 and 2955, and possibly 2812, tho a in its accomplishments that lovely frocks, children’s clothes, draperies, 
light-weight wool crepe might be used to ; ‘ll li io dee be b pry ; 
good advantage for these. For the chil- curtains, pillows, linens for the home, can now be made in less time 
dren’s school clothes, for aprons and house than one would spend in shopping for them. And the savings pay for 


dresses, there are charming printed cot- 
tons, fast color and beautifully patterned 
that should certainly be chosen in prefer- 
ence to the drab-looking cottons some- 


the Singer itself the first year. 


There is an easy way to prove to yourself what a modern Singer will 





times found on the store shelves. Pattern | do. The nearest Singer Shop will gladly send a machine to your home 
No. 2944 ages be very = in a plain to use for a few days in doing your own sewing. *You may have your 
georgette, for a young, slender girl, A : ‘ ; esa i 

soft wool such as kaaba or wodl cree, choice of the widest variety of models—electric, treadle and hand 
would be fine for pattern No. 2950, and machines. Any one of them may be yours on a convenient plan by 
| should advise having the plaits pressed which you will receive a generous allowance for your present machine, 


in your nearest plaiting shop. It will cost 
very little, and will add dollars’ and 
dollars’ worth of style to the finished : 
dress.—G. A. C. The Famous Singer “S” a “Short Cuts to Home Sewing” 


You will find it on the windows of This interesting practical book 
6,000 Singer Shops, in every city shows you how to save time in a 
in the world. It is the identifying hundred ways on your sewing ma- 
mark of sewing machines of endur- chine—how to do all the modish 
ing quali’:y. It means, too, thatevery new details of trimming — no matter 
Singer Shop is ready always with what make of machine you may 
instructions, repairs, supplies and have. 7 he book is free. . Phone or 
courteous, expert service. When call at the nearest Singer Shop, |see 
the Singer representative comes to telephone directory) or send fora 
your home let him tell you about copy by on“. — a ae 
this service Singer maintains in § leita achine Co., Dept. 54-B, Singer 
your own neighborhood. erm Bidg., New York, N. Y. 


SINGER 


and your new Singer will pay for itself as you save. 
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: Sonny squirrel has always found S E W I N G M A ( H ] N E S 
d That nuts are good the year around, 
er And for nutrition he declares Entire of this adverti t copyright U.S.A. 1927, by The Singer Manufacturing Co. 








. No other dainty quite compares. - 

















Housework often causes over-strain 


“PAIN WAS LIKE A 
KNIFE STAB™ 





Once helpless from lame back, 
now does all her own work 





Made practically helpless by a strained 
back, an active young housewife tried 
everything she could think of, and_at 
last found quick and complete relief 
from a simp!e, old-fashioned remedy. 


“The pain in my back was like a 
knife stab,” she writes, “and it left 
me helpless. Sloan’s Liniment was 
given to me to ease the pain, and I am 
now able to do all my own work.” _ 

Sloan’s gets results because it 
doesn't just deaden the pain. It 
stirs up the body’s own forces to get 
rid of the cause. 

Just pat it on lightly without 
rubbing, and at once you feel a warm, 
comforting glow, as the healing blood 
is sent coursing through the sick 
tissues—stiff, contracted muscles re- 
lax, the pain stops, and soon normal 
conditions are restored. 


Get a bottle today. So clean and 
easy to use. All druggists—35 cents. 


Butter Must 


Look Good— 
Be Appetizing 





“Dandelion Butter Color” gives Winter 
Butter that Golden 
June Shade 


Just add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each gallon of 
cream before churning and 
out of your churn comes 
butter of Golden June 
shade. “Dandelion Butter 
Color” is purely vegetable, 
harmless, and meets all 
State and National food 
laws. Used for years by all 
large creameries. Doesn’t 
color buttermilk. Abso- 
lutely tasteless. Large bot- 
tles cost only 35 cents at 
drug or grocery stores. Write for FREE 
SAMPLE BOTTLE. Wells & Richardson 


Co., Inc., Burlington, Vermont. 
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CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENT 


How do you vary your breakfasts? 

It iscomparatively easy to get variety 
into dinners and suppers, but breakfast 
sometimes degenerates into warmed-over 
potatoes and bread and coffee and fried 
meat if one does not watch carefully. 
There are so many interesting things to 
be found on the cupboard or pantry 
shelves of every farm kitchen—raisins, 
dates or figs for the cereals, canned and 
fresh fruits, canned meats that may be 
served creamed or in hash for a change 
from bacon or ham—and we should like 
toknow howyouusethem. A newidea that 
we heard not long ago was that of serving 
tomato soup for breakfast. Did you ever 
try it? 

Please tell us, in 300 words or less, how 
you achieve variety in your own break- 
fasts. Send your letter to the Home 
Department Editor, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa, before February 1, 
1927. The usual prizes of $5, $3, $2 and 
five special prizes of $1 each will be 
awarded for the letters containing the best 
ideas:—G. A. C. 


GETTING TOGETHER 

Country people are so busy that often 
they fail to take time for recreation. 
Picnics, parties, sleigh-rides, etc., attract 
the young people while their elders stay 
at home until staying at home becomes a 
habit and they lose interest in community 
gatherings. When the day’s work is over 
father and mother spend the evening 
sitting beside the fire or on the front 
porch, or at most call on a neighbor for 
an hour or two. The boys and girls having 
nothing to amuse them at home go off 
to the near-by town or perhaps to some 
place of amusement that their parents 
would not approve of, when they would 
really rather stay at home among their 
friends and neighbors for their good times. 

A group of people in our neighborhood 
talked this problem over and decided to 
start some form of recreation in which 
both young and old would be interested. 

The organization meeting was adver- 
tised in the weekly paper published in our 
town, and by telephone. More than thirty 
people came and everyone was given an 
opportunity to say what form of recrea- 
tion he desired. Few failed to respond. 

Some wanted just recreation; some, 
talks by our county agricultural agent 
and others on bettering farm conditions 
and learning how to raise our crops to 
make more profit; some, debating, _spell- 
ing schools, mock trials, singing schools, 
etc. 

All these we have had in the four years 
since the organization meeting. And the 
fact that our “Community Meet” is still 
in existence proves that it has been a 
successful undertaking. 

A chairman and a secretary-treasurer 
were elected at the first meeting, also an 
organist. 

The first winter we held an evening 
meeting once each week on Monday 
nights. Later the time was changed to 
Friday night so the school children could 
attend. Some of the time, when farmers 
are busiest, meetings are held once a 
month. The present way is once in two 
weeks. 

In the winter time the chairman usually 
appoints a committee to provide for a 
program. In summer the programs are 
nearly all voluntary. A typical meeting 
consists of community singing, recita- 
tions, mostly by the children, readings, 
solos, jokes, stories, and short talks. 

One evening each person present was 
called upon for the funniest story he had 
ever heard. One evening everyone was 
asked to relate an interesting personal 
experience. 

Some of the special evenings we have 














| had were: 
Talks on soil fertility, purebred dairy 
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cattle, poutey culling, ete., by our agri- 
cultural agent. 

Programs of entertainment by tl 
superintendent of the village rural agri 
cultural school and some of his pupils 

A lecture by a minister on the pleasures 
and profits of country life. 

j A white elephant sale to which we too 
articles no longer useful to us but whi 
might be of use to our neighbors; such 
magazines and books which we no long 
cared to keep, odd dishes, a mitten pat 
tern, and some people brought vegetal) 
to sell, such as pumpkins, squash, and 
cabbage. One man had some sprink| 
for paris greening potatoes which he h 
not used for a long time. The man w! 
bought them had been trying to get som 
in the village and could not find any. 

Debates on both serious and frivol 
questions. 

Mock trials. 

The meetings are always free exc: 
when we have an oyster supper or son 
thing that requires an expenditure 
money. Then each adult pays an equ 
share of the expense. 

At the beginning of the meetings a c 
lection was taken to pay for a gasoli: 
lamp and another for the purchase of song 
books. The organ at the school-hous 
where the meetings are held—was neai 
worn out, so the women of the Communit: 
Meet organized a club and made quilts, 
rugs, etc., which were sold to provide the 
money for an organ. They also bought 
dishes for use at our suppers. The men 
also made and sold a “crazy” quilt. 

A penny march at each meeting pro- 
vides for enough money to buy candy, 
nuts, and popcorn to fill a sack for each 
member of every family. We always have 
a community Christmas tree along with 
the school Christmas exércises. The 
Christmas meetings fill our schoolroom 
almost to overflowing. 

We have served all kinds of suppers; 
pot luck, pie, ice cream,’ game, oyster, 
ete. Last year we had the biggest feed 
of all—a community Thanksgiving din- 
ner. Every family brought a whole 
Thanksgiving dinner. (Oh, boy, but that 
was some feast!) 

A feature of the Thanksgiving meeting 
was when the chairman called upon each 
person present to mention one thing for 
which he or she was thankful. One of the 
old settlers who has spent all his life here 
in this neighborhood said he was thankful 
for always having had such good neigh- 
bors. Do you wonder why? 

Our Community Meet has provided a 
“flower fund” to buy flowers in case of 
illness or death. In the winter we had a 
committee to keep track of sickness so 
the sick would be visited.—E. H. D. 


‘ 


Z. 


IS YOUR WOOD BOX NEAT? 


Mine was not. So I had one made that 
is neat, handy and good-looking. It is a 
box three feet long, made chest-fashion 
from matched yellow pine. It is tightly 
made so that it is dust proof, and it has 
a hinged lid and casters. The edge of the 
lid projects a little out over the front of 
the box, so that it may be lifted easily, 
without a handle on the top, for we use 
the woodbox for a kitchen seat. It is 
made chair seat height, counting casters 
and all, and the breakfast table is drawn 
up beside it in the mornings. The children 
like to sit on its smooth, polished lid 12 
the impromptu breakfast nook. 

The interior of the woodbox is as neat 
and handy as its exterior. It has two com 
partments, a wide one, two feet long for 
stove wood, and one a foot in length for 
cobs or kindling. It is painted gray 1 
side which further insures its dustles 
character. When I am using coal and ! 
wish to make my kitchen tidy I put the 
coal scuttle inside the box and close the 
lid. My kitchen then is orderly, and ! 
have a bright chintz pillow on top of the 
box for decoration and for comfort out 
side of “business” hours.—H. E. A. 
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DO YOU WASTE FUEL? 


An authority on heating, fuel coals, and 
other ‘‘cold weather’’ problems, points out 
that many people do not know how to 
properly fire and shake down their fur- 
naces, and hold their fire overnight, in 
order to get the best returns in even and 
conserved heat from the coal that is con- 
sumed. 

From this source it is learned that 
with anything like a good grade of coal 
which burns up fairly clean, it should 
probably not be necessary to remove the 
ashes from the pit oftener than once a week 
in ordinary weather, and certainly not 
every day even in the coldest weather. 
We are assured that we need not worry 
about burning out our grates if the surface 
of the ashes in the ashpit is at least six 
inches below the grate. 

We are earnestly told that it is alto- 
gether wrong to shake down the fire 
morning and evening, until red coals drop 
into the ashpit. Since the ashpit door and 
its dampers are not really tight, consider- 
able air leaks in even when these are 
closed, and it is much easier to regulate 
the amount of fire in the fufhace by the 
thickness of the ash bed abowe the grates. 
If you will test this out you will find that 
there is a perceptible loss of heat after a 
too-thoro shaking, before the new fire 
picks up and reaches the radiating stage 
that the less-shaken fire would have held 
straight thru. 

A thoro shaking also usually results in 
more or less loss, in throwing og 
consumed coal into the discard. The far 
preferable way is to rake the dead ashes 
down by using a poker thru the firing door 
of the furnace. In very cold weather it 
may be necessary to supplement this 
poking by raking out the grates under- 
neath, poking thru the draft opening in 
the ashpit door. 

In fixing the night fire, there should be 
several handfuls of live coals on a good 
bed of ashes. On these put a medium- 
sized or large chunk of coal, close the draft 
in the ashpit door immediately, give the 
coal a ten or fifteen minutes’ start, then 
open the pipe check draft. The draft in 
the fire door should be left slightly open 
all night so as to admit fresh air over the 
fire to aid in the combustion of the volatile 
gases distilled off from the coal, thus ma- 
terially reducing the amount of soot. 

In our cold sections, our coldest days 
are usually when we have anorth ora north- 
west wind and it is then difficult to heat 
north and west rooms. Heat can be forced 
into these, however, by closing the damp- 
ers in the hot air pipes leading to rooms 
on the south and east, for a time, and 
getting a balanced circulation of the hot 
air. If you have a room that gets too hot, 
it is safer to close the pipe damper than 
the register. 

More or less soot results from burning 
sven good coal. An old furnace man gave 
me this suggestion: “Burn all your tin 
cans (save ’em up for that purpose dur- 
ing the summer), throwing them anto a 
good. brisk fire. They will pulverize and 
the zine released will help keep your 
furnace and pipe and chimney clean.” It 
does—and it is a simple way of “hauling 
off’ tin cans.—Mrs. E. N. 


WATERPROOF BIBS FOR BABY 


The lower part of worn-out rubber 

aprons makes serviceable waterproof bibs 
for the children. Some of the small ones 
are covered with thin white cloth. Others 
are bound around the edges with tape, 
leaving the ends of the tape long enough 
to tie around the neck. 
_ If you have a piece of the apron twelve 
inches square or larger, it may be covered 
with turkish toweling and used for a pad 
to protect the small baby’s bed or cloth- 
ing.—Mrs. A. L. D. 
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Save 300 to*800 
You can buy all materials direct from manufacturer and save $300 to 
$800 and more on your home! No middlemen—4 big profits go into 
your own pocket. Factory-cut lumber saves you 40% labor. Not port- 
able. Sturdy, substantial permanent homes. Guaranteed materials 


delivered to your station freight paid. Five days free examination on 
your own lot. Most remarkable money-saving prices ever offered. SEND FOR BOOK 


HANDSOME BIG BOOK oF 2p, 
FREE tomes uc. coton_write Yew! 


44 PLANS designs. Contains remarkable values from $379 





LEWIS MFG. CO. 








. to $1295. All highest quality. Prices include all Bay 
4 ° Oep' 

Few. 4 “a — lumber cut to fit, millwork, roofing, windows and R. $82, City, Michigan 

Wonderfuld to7 doors, stairs, hardware, glass, paints, nails, Pleasesend me Free your new Book of Homes. 

room bungalows at complete for house and porch. Plans, blue- Also send me catalog of Farm Buildings 

$379, $408, ji $554, prints, and complete working instructions FREE | and Barns. I understand that this puts me under 

pone ne - , at Freight paid east of Mississippi and north of no obligation whatever. 

at $052, $065 and Mason-Dixon line, also Minnesota, Iowa, Mis | 

$1059. Send coupon souri. Write or send coupon today—get book 

for FREE BOOK. and see how nation’s pioneer ready-cut home Name 

fi will save you money. ae e ae 

LEWIS MFG. CO., Est.1896 | su — - — 
Department 192, Bay City, Michigan | cu, eh = 












Soft Warmth : 
All Through the Hou 7 9 


Ideal VECTO’S scientific, T 
heat-rib construction makes et 
possible the heating of far Si “w= 
more space than an ordinary Nps 
stove, and with less fuel! For lB 
those not prepared to buy Ideal ARCOLA Hot Water 
Radiator Heating, the Ideal VECTO Warm Air 
Heater offers the best -bargain today. Price $97 
(freight extra); $10 down. All dealers! Catalog free. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (COMPANY £16 8. Michisen 
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TATTING EASIER | | 
The HART Tatting Shuttle Winder will | 
wind your favorite cellulod tatting shuttle for 


where you can keep eand 
enjoy them always. 


néel 





{| 
\ you faster, smoother and noselessly ] 5 : = 5 
Very simple. Just attach shuttle and wind. | Styles Axtrt Corners Colors & 
No special shuttle necessary. ht winds the ( | are on sale at Photo Supply a 
cellulord shuttles you buy in the stores } Album counters ev: 
Price 50 cents post paid. Please do not send ( onl: 
1 stamps. Satisfaction Guaranteed. ( 


\ THE TATTING SHUTTLE WINDER CO. 
1016 Wellington Ave. S. Auburn, R. 1. 
| & i ee 
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Usually Takes 
10 Minutes 


Burning, aching feet and legs—cramps 
in toes, foot calluses, pains in the toes, 
instep, ball or heel—dull ache in the 
ankle, calf or knee—shooting pains, flat- 
tening and spreading of the feet, | 
arches—all can now be quickly ende 


N the weakening of a vital set of muscles 94% 

of all foot pain originates, orthopedic science 
now announces. This known, a marvelous way 
to stop pain is within the reach of everyone, In 
10 minutes pain has vanished. In virtually a 
few days the chuse is removed and feet are well. 
For hours you stand, run or dance with delight 
—wear stylish shoes in comfort. 

This magic result comes the instant you slip a 
new scientific band on your feet, called the Jung 
Arch Brace. It is strong and highly elastic, yet 
amazingly light and thin—designed and tensioned 
with medical precision. Muscles are supported 
and become strong again. Feet return to normal. 

Amazed at results specialists urge it widely. 
Test it 10 days. If not delighted your money 
is returned. Go to druggist, shoe store or 
chiropodist. If they can’t supply you, use cou- 

7 . pon below and pay post- 
J UW Ay G 4% man. Send for free 


The" Original” * . book on foot and leg 
RACES 


ARCH B troubles. 
pownnene=: FREE if it fails de 
Jung Arch Brace Co., | 
632 Jung Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Send 1 pair [ ] Wonder Style, $1 and postage, 
[|] Miracle Style (extra wide for severe 
cases), $1.50 and postage. [ ] Send free book. 
Shoe size_ Pee a ee eo ee 
Name-__-_.- seniustllsinan i sabaticntinsidnaetinitinia. Mgnintepsiiniadiias 
Ae ae me a ee ee ELF 
a aS I. I 








Canada: Kirkham and Roberts, Pacific Bldg., Toronto, 
Can. Prices: Wonder, $1.25; Migacle, $1.75.Cash. NoC.O.D. 


I End Gray 


Hair or Don’t 
Accept a Penny 
a. — 




















Send for free test g 


G RAY hair is proved un- 
X¥ necessary. A new safe 
way has been found tobring 
back original shade—to re- 
move the faded streaks 
and restore graying parts 
—to make the hair live 
looking and lustrous. 

Over 10,000,000 women 
have used it as the sure 
way to avoid detection... 
and because it’s safe. They 
warn you not to use the crude, messy old-time 
dyes. This is clean and colorless. You simply 
comb it through the hair. It will not wash nor 
rub off. It’s called Mary T. Goldman’s Hair 
Color Restorer. 

Gray hair lacks color pigment. This way takes 


its place, and gives the natural effect. If auburn, 

will revert to auburn. If black. black it will be. 
Test it free if you wish. Simp!y write for spe- 

¢ial outfit. Or go to nearest druggist. A few 


cents’ worth restores color perfectly. Money re- 
turned if not amazed and delighted. 


r———-Test Free-——-—, 


| Mary T. Goldman, 1349-B Goldman Bldg., 
St. Paul, Minn. | 
| Please send your patented Free Trial Out- | 





fit. X shows color of hair. Black... dark 
brown___. medium brown... auburn (dark 
red)__-- light brown_--- light auburn (light 

| a ee 

| pe oa | 

| DB a cicratnismpuiiistiinmnn eal | 


| ae ae a eee | 


—~— ~Please print your name and address... — 











DON’T BE TOUCHY 


I believe that the foremost rule in 
making friends is, don’t be touchy. Prob- 
ably the next is, don’t be too positive 
that you are right. And please notice that 
both of these rules are founded on the rule 
of unselfishness. Don’t, for goodness’ 
sake, make a virtue of your unselfishness 
or you will be cast out from popularity 
as an insufferable prig; take it as a 
matter of course that you should think of 
others before you do yourself, and you 
will be thoroly well liked and you will have 
all the friends you want. 


We all know the person who goes out of 
his way to look for slights and injuries. 
Let’s stop to think about it a minute. 
Don’t you yourself frequently offend 
someone, entirely thoughtlessly, and won- 
der what you might have done to hurt his 
feelings? Well, why not give the person 
who has wounded you the benefit of the 
doubt, and take it for granted that the 
slight was unintentional? I am willing to 
believe that the other person’s motives 
are just as worthy as my own. If they are 
not, then that person might well be avoid- 
ed in the future. There are no “hurt 
feelings.” They are so useless: 


When I gather from a friend’s actions 
toward me that I have unwittingly hurt 
her sensitive feelings, I boldly ask what is 
the matter. I don’t like sulking, and I 
have never yet met anyone who does like 
it! I ask immediately, too, for explana- 
tions can clear away a multitude of grudges 
which otherwise would grow and multiply 
like any other unwholesome bacteria that 
thrive away from light and air. 


And that brings up another rule. De- 
velop a poor memory so far as grudges are 
concerned! Don’t let people walk all over 
you, of course, but don’t harbor ill feelings. 
Cut. a person off your list if you must, but 
don’t go around feeling abused. If you 
feel abused you are bound to look abused, 
and no one was ever beautiful and attrac- 
tive who looked pouty and hurt. Be 
brave and happy, and friends will come to 
you. So endeth my sermon to young and 
older ones. 


Questions and Answers 


Dear Madam: How may I spend the 
evenings of the week? I work during the 
day, and live outside the city corporations. 
—An Indiana boy. 

Is there a Y. M. C. A. in the city near 
which you live? If so, you can make some 
ve fine friends by becoming a member 
and joining in the different activities of 
the organization. Then, you might spend 
one or two evenings a week in the public 
library, reading worthwhile books, both 
educational and fiction. You. will, of 
course, go to church on Sunday. Most 
churches have organized young people’s 
societies and you will meet some very 
likable young men and women in the 
church. After you once get started 
you should make friends fast.—Bertha 
Averille. 


Three years ago, the postoffice depart- 
ment asked the farmers on our rural 
route to paint each mail box white and 
print the name upon it in black. For 
various reasons, scarcely a farmer did 
this. This summer a clever man came 
along the route and offered to paint the 
boxes white, also the posts, and put the 
name on in black, all for 50 cents. Almost 
every farmer was glad to let him do it. 
The result and the improvement were 
gratifying.—Mrs. E. H. 
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Running Water 
— Everywhere 
you can have running 

water — instantly —in 
the kitchen and for the 
bath— upstairs and down 
—in the barn or the feed 
lot —for the lawn or for 


fire ection — if you in- 
wall one of the famous é 


MYERS 
Self Oiling Water Systems 


































Self. self-starting — self-stopping — 
their o ion is entirely automatic, render- 
ings d ble trouble-free service under 
all conditions, No expense for upkeep or 
















repairs, There isa style and size—hand, wind, 
engine or motor power—for every 














SYSTEMS — HAY TOOLS = DOOR HANGERS} 


The ao Line also includes Power Pumps, 
Hand Re Door Hangers, Hay and Grain 
Unloading Tools and Spray Pumps. There is a 
dealer near you who handles these Myers 
“‘Honor-Bilt’* Products. See him today or write 
us for catalog and complete information. C-3) 


The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co, 
205 Orange St. Ashland, Ohio 




















































PARKERS 
HAIR 
BALSAM 


REMOVES DANDRUFF 
STOPS HAIR FALLING 


WS Has. been used with ) 
Jor more than 40 _years 









> success 
RESTORES COLOR AND 
BEAUTY TO GRAY 
AND FADED HAIR 
60¢&4122 at all drugdists 


HISCOX CHEMICAL IRKS 
PATCHOGUE, N.Y. 
“When washing hair always use 


orest ampoo 











BIG MONEY FOR FULL 
. OR SPARE TIME ; 


Ye commission paid. Our 
agents make $10 and $12 a day sell- 
ing this remarkable MOMITOR SELF 
HEATING IRON. Greatest development 
yet in household conveniences. 

A money-maker for 24 years! Fifty 
thousand sold last year! Big oppor 
tunity for you to cash in on the 
wonderful demand. Specia! propo 
sition to first five hundred agents who 
apply. Write quick to 

ONITOR SAD IRON CO. 
OFAY ST. « BIG PRAIRIE, OHIO 


EE LOOMS 
FLYING 
SHUTTLE i 





















Save hard treadle work and make 
3 good Hand Loomed Rugs of carpet 
rags while ordinary looms make oné 


poor one. Send for Free Loom aré 

f Ree Machinery Rook with lower 
rices. Pay while you weave 4 
ome and make good money. Home 

weavers are busy everywhere 


DEEN LOOM CO., 400 Dean Ave., HARLAN, !OWA 


Our New Household Device washes 
and dries windows, sweeps, ceans 
walls, scrubs, mops. Complete outit 


costs less than brooms. Over 100% _ profit. 
Harper Brush Works, 213 3rd St.. Fairfield. low? 


Words And Music For Piano And 
Organ, Entitled, “The Road To Yesterda) 

“ Send 35c to Box 64,Lawrenceville, St, Law ( 0.,5.1, 
We carry no advertisements from 
firms we cannot recommend to you 
as being worthy of your confidence 
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IN THE ARBORETUM 
He: “Didn’t I see you taking a tramp 
thru the woods yesterday?” 
She: “The idea! That was my botany 
professor.” 


“How do you keep milk from getting 
sour away out there in the desert?” 
“We leave it in the cow.” 


ON THE CRIME WAVE? 
PRESIDENT TO TALK 
AT CONFERENCE OF 
STATE HIGHWAYMEN 
—Headlines in a Michigan paper. 


A kindly looking old gentleman was 
stopped by a very little girl carrying a 
parcel. 

‘Please, sir,”’ she said politely, 
the second turning to the left?”’ 


‘fs this 
—Judge. 


She: “Let’s do something unusual.” 
3 “All right, you pay for the tickets. 
—Life. 


” 


PRECISELY 

A minister, while passing a group of 
convicts at work on the county roads, 
became very much depressed at the wick- 
edness of the w orld. | 

“My good men,” he exhorted, “we 
should strive to mend our ways.” 

“Well, wot you think we’re doing,” 
asked No: 8289, “digging fishworms?’’— 
Carolina Buecaneer. 


“What happened to that chauffeur that 
come out to help you farm, Ed?’ 

“He crawled under a balky mule to see 
why he didn’t go.” 


There was a lull in the conversation at 
the club until one member asked another: 
“Are you married?” 

“No.” 
“That’s a pity. I was just going to ask 
you how your wife was.” —Life. 


GETTING IT STRAIGHT 
“The collection this morning,’”’ observed 
the vicar, ‘‘will be taken on behalf of the 
arch fund, and not, as erroneously printed 
in the service papers, on behalf of the 
arch-fiend.””—Tit-Bits 


A BIG DROP 


“Do you realize what wonders there 
are in a drop of water?” 
“Yes, my wife and I spent our honey- 
moon looking at one.’ 
“What! Gazing at a drop of water?” 
_ “Uh-huh! Niagara Falls.’’-—Boston 
rranscript. 


First Negro Gent: ‘Boy, you is so thin 
you could close one eye and pass for a 
needle.’’ 

Second Negro Gent.: “Don’t talk, big 
boy, you is so thin, if you was white yo’ 
ma could feed you on grapejuice and use 
you for a thermometer.” 


EATING TOO MUCH 


“Eating too much is bound to shorten 
your life,” observed the doctor. 
‘That's right,” agreed the farmer. 
Pigs would live a good deal longer if they 
didn’t make hogs of themselves.” 


Gerald: ‘You have made a fool of me.’ 


Geraldine: “I only put on the finishing 
touches,” 


SUCCE 
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Comes to Your 4 















More Men with Cars Wanted to 
Run “Store on Wheels” 


and take orders 
for McNess San- 
itary Products. 
We will furnish 
goods on credit 
so you can begin 
at once. Previous 
selling experience 
is not necessary. 
Some of our best 
men left the farm 
or the shop to 
start with us, and today havea big paying 
business of their own. Write for FREE 














¢ Door 


Welcome the Savings 


His car is a 
cases are the counters where you can make your 
dollars go farthest. You save time, bother and 
money. He carries the largest line on the road— 
241 articles for farm and hx 
delivers everything fresh from our big sunlight 
factory. 


Remember also that the McNess Dealer is 
the only one carrying the famous factory-sealed 
bottles which absolutely prevents sampling from 
the bottles you buy. 
will gladly give you a personal trial bottle, free. 


In addition, the McNess Dealer always has 
the most valuable premium offers to make. 
Ask him about them. 


It Brings! 


One of the McNess Dealers no doubt calls 
regularly at your home. We hope you have al- 
i ready discovered, as thousands of others have, 

as how much his coming means. 


“store on wheels.”” His sample 


hold needs. He 


If you wish a sample, he 


Book. Clark, Ad s & Linden Sts. 
Furst -McNess Co. Sieh 2S"Farerort 1... 









Furst-McNess Co., Dept. C-8, Freeport, Il. 
Gentlemen: 
homes with McNess Products. Send full details. 
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I have a car and am interested in servicing 




















githerine butterflies, insects? I buy hundreds of 
inds for Collections. Seme worth $1. to $7 
each. I want serious minded collectors in 
every section to gather butterflies for me. Work 
is simple, instructive and interesting, but requires 
SOME STUDY y Instructions give methods 
of attracting, capturing. preparing painlessly 
killing, packing ,mailin, B pees 100 descrip- 
tions, over’ 50 illustrations and a price-list of 750 different kinds wan- 
r quail « est 3 ot Spstrustions will be refunded with my 

first $6 purchase from y d 10c (not stamps) for my Illustrated 
Ex before send Tsteerdicn MR. SINCLAIR, Dealer in 
» Dept. 24, Box 1424, San Diego, California 
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MAEE them yourself at 
home, so natural, so 
perfeet in form and color 
that your friends will insist 
they arereal. ‘And they will 
stay fresh for weeks! 
Making beautiful flowersof 
Dennison Crepe Paper is one 
of the most popular new 
arts, It’s surprisingly easy, 
costs so little and there are somany ways to use them. 
Youcan make roses, poppies, lilies, carnations—more 
than 60 different kinds. In the house they add a color- 
ful decoration for table or window. Make them for 
your church, your school, or make money selling them. 


Special Demonstration Offer 
So that you may prove to your own complete satisfac- 
tion how easily you can make flowers by this new plan, 
we will send you absolutely freecomplete instructions 
for making lovely Sweet Peas. Simply send coupon, 


Dennison’s, Dept. 23-B, 62 E. Randolph St.,Chicago, Ill. 


I am interested in your new method of making 
Crepe Paper Flowers. Please send me free com- 
plete instructions for making Sweet Peas. 


Name. 
Street lor R. F. D). dbidalilaanantt 
City.. teenie "State. " 

[Why not let us send you some of the famous 
books of Dennison-craft? Simply check those 
you want and enclose 10 cents for each]. 
...Crepe Paper Costumes....Sealing Wax Craft 
..Table Decorations ....Weaving Paper Rope 














Read the advertisements in this issue 
of Successful Farming for information 
about many different appliances. 
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ERE it is fall again,” said 
H Mrs. J. J. Elliott of Ralls 
county, Missouri. ‘The 
lovely spring and summer months 
have gone. But how I did enjoy 
them! And I could have enjoyed 
them just as much every other 
year had I used my head and dis- 
missed the annual family sewing 
during the winter months as I did 
this time.” 

Now, the rearing of a large 
family, doing all of her own work, 
and taking care of the garden and 
chickens in addition, is Mrs. 
Elliott’s record. Knowing this and 
having often observed how well 
dressed her family always appears, 
I determined if possible to find 
out her system. And so I made it a point to call on her one after- 
noon in September. I found her busy preserving and pickling 
but she consented to talk as she worked. 

“Dismissing the family sewing during January and February,” 
she continued,” is the key to my system. Heretofore, 1 have 
always managed fairly well but never with so much ease 
as this year. While I make it a point to enjoy every 
season of the year I find myself looking forward to 
the early spring and summer months, for this is 
the time of the year I really live. I believe that 
all farm women feel that way or they would 
not be farm women. And what woman would 
not feel more like living if she had just dis- 
missed the family’s entire wardrobe for the 
next six months—it is really longer than 
that for my family outfitting lasts until thé 
cold weather. Of course I can’t escape the 
early fall school inventory but you have the 
‘fall feel’ then and it is not really bad. But 
to go back to my subject. All during the 
past year I have jotted down what each 
member of the family needed. As early as 
last August purchases were made here and 
there at various sales and remnant counters. 
Each purchase was carefully labeled and a no- 
tation pinned to it concerning its probable use. 
It was then ‘dumped’ into an old trunk kept for 
this purpose. In addition a record was kept in the 
household account book. In this way 
can now turn to my book and give the 
exact cost of the entire wardrobe of each 





A good type of house dress 


Dismissing the Family 
Sewing 


By BAB BELL 





















member of the family. And what I want 
to emphasize is that this year it is much 
lower than the record of any previous 
year. (I have kept records for several 
years. ) 

“During the first week of January I 
took an inventory of the family’s spring 
and summer wardrobe. Contrary to the 
usual custom I began on myself. This was 
not selfishness, but because I always have 


Above, a substan- 
tial out-door work- 
ing dress with 
bloomers and shade 
hat to match. At 
right, the short- 
sleeved house dress 
for warm weather 
ts supplied with 
long sleeves when 






a tendency to slight my outfit when it is winter comes 
left until the last. Accordingly I tried a 

new plan. First, I gave my old wardrobe a 

thoro overhauling and listed what I had on hand. By overhauling 
I do not mean remodeling. I mend or repair without ceasing, but 
I will not remodel. Of course there are exceptional cases and no 
woman should be so radical as to say she never remodels, for 
the woman is rare indeed who does not add a collar here and 
there or a new set of cuffs. Minor alterations are all right but it’s 
the wholesale remodeling, the making of a garment with the idea 
that it can be ‘made over’ if it is cut a certain way, that I oppose 
so bitterly. So much energy is wasted in making over clothes! 
Men wear their clothes out ‘as is,’ and why can’t women? Why 
cut our clothes in such extreme styles that they have to be 
changed every season? 


U SUALLY four house dresses made of gingham, Peter Pan, 

Devonshire or any of the non-fade materials answer my 
needs. Then I have two garden or outdoor dresses. I wear them 
as a man wears his overalls. They are made of denim, khaki, or 
some heavy material. With each dress of this type are bloomers 
of the same material. 

“Starting the season with six work dresses does not necessarily 
mean six new dresses are purchased. Usually there is one garden 
dress and from one to two house dresses left over that are in 
fairly good repair. Ordinarily I make four work dresses each 
spring. And] select easy patterns which means a big saving of 


February, 1927 





time in the making. One new 
pattern answers, if modified for 
different dresses. It’s a good plan, 
however, to keep a standard pat- 
tern for house dresses, changing it 
slightly from time to time. At the 
upper left is shown a pattern I 
have used four years. It opens 
down the entire front, has es 
sleeves, is wide enough to step in, 
and is easily laundered. I have to 
go out of doors so often that I 
have very fewshort-sleeved dresses 
and these are supplied with long 
sleeves to be put in later, if the 
dress should be worn in cold 
weather. The close-fitting long 
sleeve with a good placket enab- 
ling one to roll the sleeve with 
comfort is always satisfactory for both out-door and house wea 
“We hear so much of women dressing neatly and attractivel; 
all of the time. What woman in addition to household duties can 
take care of a flock of chickens in all kinds of weather, help with 
the garden, and rear a big family of children as;most farm.women 
are doing, and then appear well dressed every instant? 
It can’t be done. A good deal can be done if she has 
the proper outfits of clothing and wears them at the 
proper times. Why not have the same type of 
work dress as the man has overalls? It is not 
necessary to dress with knickers or bloomers 
unless you wish. We don’t think anything 
of our children doing that, but some of us 
aren’t quitecomfortable ourselves, are we? 
The illustration in the oval at center of 
page shows a good type of work dress, wide 
enough to step in and short enough to give 
the necessary freedom in walking. Worn 
with bloomers it is a good type of outdoor 
work dress. 
“After finishing my work dresses I con- 
sidered dress-up dresses. I decided my out- 
fit would be complete with one dress for 
morning trips to town when [ 
do my marketing or take in 
produee in the ‘jitney.’ It is 
made of a good gingham, high- 
er priced than I use for work 
dresses, and boasts of a few 
buttons and ribbons for trim- 
ming. See illustration at upper 
right. 











Gingham dress for town trips 


NE black crepe-de-chine, 

plainly made and _self- 
trimmed for spring and cool 
days in summer, and one voile 
for hot weather, complete my 
outfit. Of course I have one or 
two last summer dresses which, 
altho they have seen good 
service, will help out as ‘sec- 
onds’ this season. Later I may 
purchase a ready-made sum- 
mer silk of some simple type for 
dress occasions. 

“T am an advocate of home 
sewing for the reason that to 
date I have not been able to 
find ready-made clothing for 
my particular needs at the 
price I can afford to pay. For 
example I have been unable to purchase dresses for myself or 
daughters with long sleeves, good stepping width, and good 
wearing qualities. I do not say that ready-made clothes will not 
satisfy everyone, for in time I believe they will. Of course 
localities differ and some farm women are close to sources where 
they may purchase just what they need at reasonable prices. 
Occasionally I find what I want and make my purchases readily 
enough. No one will welcome ready-made clothing as I shall 
when it meets my few requirements. Until that time I shall 
continue my present plan. 

“There is only one drawback to home sewing as I see it and 
that is unless the woman keeps a level head she will overtax 
herself, neglect her other work or omit her reading. It is a great 
temptation to finish-a certain garment, to add hand work here 
and there to the detriment of our other household duties. A.sane 
program of intensive sewing is, of course, absolutely necessary . 
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Don’t drink 


ordinary coffee when this 
rare blend 
COSTS no more 


per cup 




















NOTE the chart at the |) ,wration aunties 
right. This shows the di- 1 2 ae 3 4 
rect route Monarch Coffee ts = 

takes between the planta- S.nungecw® you 
tion and your table. All a 
unnecessary handling costs and profits are saved. And these savings 
are passed on to you in the form of higher quality coffee. 


Above: This is a view of a small village nes- 
tled high up in the mountains and surrounded 
by coffee plantations. The plantations are 
on the near-by hills. Note ‘Main Street”’ 
in the center of the picture. 
























How our Direct-from-Plantation 
Distributing Method brings you 
the World’s Choicest Coffees ~¥ 


at a price no greater than you pay 
for many ordinary kinds ~¥ *¥ 


F you buy or drink coffee, 
here is a plain statement of 
facts you ought to know. A 
blend of the finest coffees 
grown is now available for 
everyday use—at a price 
probably no greater than 

you pay for the coffee you now use. 

High mountain plantations that yield the 

“ orld’s prize coffees offer the pick of their 

best crops for this famous blend. The result 

is a coffee of such rare fragrance and flavor 
that people by the thousand turn to it asa 
tural consequence. 


Here Is the Reason 


art of every dollar you spend for coffee 
s for handling costs. If these handling 
ts are high, coffee quality often must be 
sacrificed to keep the retail price within 
reason. But if handling costs are low, coffee 
lity can be improved without adding an extra penny to the price. 


In circle: A coffee tree is ever bearing, as 
shown in this picture. Note that white flow- 
ers, resembling orange blossoms, and ripe 
berries grow on the tree at the same time. 
Below: After Monarch Coffee is picked 
end dried, it is sent on mule back to one of 
these assembling points for transportation 
to the sea port. This picture was taken 
about 20 miles from the head of navigation. 


“ 4“ “ 
sary profits are saved. In other words, in- 


stead of paying for coffee handling, you pay 
for coffee quality when you buy Mosah. 





In fairness to you and to us, we ask that 
you try Monarch and compare it with the 
coffee you now use. Every Monarch Mer- 
chant is authorized to refund your money 
promptly if you are not delighted with 
Monarch Coffee. Order a trial package 
today. If yourgrocercan’t supply you,write 
for the name of a Monarch Merchant near 
you—and a free copy of an interesting 
booklet entitled ‘““Coffee Blossoms.” 


REID, MURDOCH & CO. 
Established 1853 


Chicago Boston Pittsburgh New York 
Los Angeles Tampa 
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Our Monarch Coffee comes to you in 
sanitary, air-tight 1 and 3 pound containers 
under 4 seals. It is never sold in bulk. 


nd right there you have the reason why Monarch—a blend of 

the world’s fine coffees—is sold everywhere at such a fair and rea- 
ble price. As you will note on the chart above, Monarch Coffee 

s the shortest possible route between the plantation and your 

All unnecessary handling costs are eliminated. All unneces- 


Quality for 70 Years SSREEE "7S ncn nace 


Our Monarch is the only na- 
tionally advertised brand of 
quality food products sold 
exclusively through the men 
who own and operate their 
own stores. 
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Some of the 1001 Monarch Quality Food Products ———— 
Salmon Wax Beans Apricots Golden Bantam Corn Thousand Island Dressing 
Sardines Lima Beans Bartlett Pears Sweet Crosby Corn Mayonnaise Salad Dressing 
Shrimps Sweet Peas Yellow Cling Peaches Early June Peas Nancy Hanks Luncheon Pickles 
ip Lobster Tomatoes Sliced Peaches Red Kidney Beans Sweet Cucumber Slices (Peeled) 
i Sauce luna Fish Asparagus Siticed Pineapple Cooked Spaghetti Whole Green Stringless Beans 
it Butter Crabmeat Asparagus Ti; Crushed Pineapp! Orange Marmalade Teenie Weenie Sweet Pickles 
vil Clams Spinach Fruit Salad Figs .n Syrup Teenie Weenie Sweet Mixed Pickles 
rves Clam Juice Corn on Cob Grape Fruit Fig Jam Teenie Weenie Sweet Relish 
Cod fish Hominy Gage Plums Prunes reenie Weenie Sweet Peas 
1eat Clam Chowder Succotash Egg Plums Raisins Teenie Weenie Early June Peas 
ur Tomato Soup Whole Beets Royal Anne Cherries Spices Teenie Weenie Green Beans 
lomato Puree Diced Beets Red Pitted Cherries Salad Mustard Teenie Weenie Lima Beans 
Vegetable Soup Sweet Potatoes Red Raspberries Prepared Mustard Teenie Weenie Dice ed Carrot 
HIN Sauer Kraut Whole Okra Strawberries Pork and Beans Teenie Weenie Bee 
1 Olives Carrots Cut Okra Blackberries Yankee Bean» with Pork Teenie Weenie As oni agus * ints 
1 Olive Pumpkin Pimientos Blueberries Food of Wheat Teenie Weenie Pe anut Butter 


Butter Sweet Corn Pimiento Cups lLoganberries Rolled Oats Teenie Weenie Sardines 
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Mail Coupon 


for the 


Free Melotte Book 


Get our big Free Book—select any model you wish of the Imported 
Belgian Melotte Cream Separator and we will send it to you for 
an absolutely Free Trial for 30 Days and then, if satisfied, you 
will have from now until 1928 to pay for it! But you must 
act QUICK! Mail coupon below NOW! 


Imported Belgian 


MELOTTE 


Yes, this liberal offer applies to the 
famous Imported Belgian Melotte 
you have read and heard so much 
about. TheONE separator with the 
famous single ay me flexibly sus- 
pended Melotte Bowl that balances 
stself and never gets out of balance! 
That’s why The Melotte is the ONE 
separator that skims as perfectly 


after 5, 10 and even 30 years’ 
use as when new! The porcelain 
lined bowl chamber is another big 
Melotte feature — easy to clean — 
sanitary! ‘Lhe bowl turnsso easily 
that it spins for 25 minutes after you 
stop cranking, unless you apply the 
brake. Try the Melotte for 30 days 
and you’llsay: “It has no equal!” 


Free Trial for 30 Days! 


Mail the coupon and we will send 
you the great FREE Melotte Cat- 
alog. Select the Model Size you 
want-— and we will ship it direct to 
your farm for Free Trial for 30 Days 
without the slightest obligation to 
buy. Use it as if it were your own. 





OurClaim 


We claim the Melotte Sep- 
arator will put more cream 
in your cream can than 
any ordinary separator and 
with less expense. Con- 
stant perfect balance is the 
reason—it not only assures 
ou of perfect skimming to 
eh with but perfect 
skimming even after 10 or 
20 years of use—and all 
this without rebalancing 
expense or annoyance. 











After the Free Trial for 30 Days 
you have the option of returning it 
at our expense—or— it is yours 
with the small down payment of 
only $7.50 ane $7.50 a month, and 
you have from now until next 
year, 1928, to pay for it. 


Write Today 


Mail coupon now for FREE Melotte 
catalog which tells you all about 
the great Melotte separator and 
this unprecedented Offer. Thisdoes 
not obligate you to buy anything. 
Mail it Today, sure! 


Melotte Separator 
H. B. BABSON, U. S. Manager 
19th Street and Marshall Blvd. 
Dept. 25-12 Chicago, IIL. 

















